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CHAPTER I 
MICHAEL ESHOLT OF HIGH ROYD 


You could hear the shuttle weaving upon a still 
day all over Barsland village ; in the grounds of 
High Royd which stood on the edge of the village 
just against the moor ; within the house itself if you 
listened by the open windows which fronted to the 
valley. Michael Esholt heard it as he threw open 
the breakfast-room window one morning in early 
spring, and he stood a moment to listen, for the 
sound came as pleasant music to his ears. Then he 
turned and left the room and having crossed the 
front hall to where a hat-stand stood in a small 
inner one beyond, he put on his hat and overcoat, 
and arming himself with an umbrella, crossed the 
hall again. And as he crossed he sang, and the 
words of his song were: 
«The miller was drowned in his dam, 
The weaver was hung in his yarn, 
But the devil run away with the little tailor 


With the broadcloth under his arm. 
But the devil run away aia 


Then he stopped abruptly, discovering that he was 
not alone. 

“Ah, Emma, I hadn’t noticed you or I should 
not have let you hear me sing such a foolish song. 
The devil is best left alone in song as in everything 
else. If we play with him he’ll be too many for us.” 

And he smiled as a man might who felt that with 
regard to the enemy in question he had the game 
in his hands ; that he knew a thing or two, and was 
much too sharp to be outwitted. The girl smiled, 
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too, as she paused in her work of cleaning the brass 
door handles and made room for the master to pass 
her. 

‘“‘ Mr. Stephen is coming home to-day, you know,”’ 
he said as he went out. 

The girl smiled again as she resumed her work. 

“Fancy the master singing!” ran her thoughts 
as she watched his lank stooping figure disappearing 
down the carriage drive. “‘He must be fond of 
Mr. Stephen if it makes fim sing.’ For this was 
the first time she remembered having heard him 
sing, and she had been a servant at High Royd for 
three or four years. 

And yet the face of the man, though stern, was 
one that must once have been genial, but that time 
had rendered hard. Now and then, on the rare 
occasions when he smiled, it was as though a veil 
which the weaving of the shuttle—that shuttle 
which never rests—had woven through long years 
had been lifted revealing what the face might have 
been under other and sunnier circumstances. As 
it was, with much that was hard, and sour, and ill- 
tempered in it, there was also a suggestion of some- 
thing gentler, of some underlying geniality which 
now and then came to the surface in a smile even 
as winter sunlight now and then penetrates the 
gloom of a winter’s day. For the rest the features 
were too irregular ever to have been handsome. 
The nose and upper lip were a shade too long ; but 
the jaw was square and gave to the face that 
appearance of strength which a square jaw gives; 
the eyes were blue-grey, lacking warmth save when 
temper shone in them, or, on those rarer occasions, 
as this morning, when he smiled. The mouth had 
long years before lost all youthful modelling and 
become a mere line. Such was Michael Esholt— 
the outward man of him—of High Royd and 
Barsland Mills on the day upon which this story 
opens. 
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It was a day in early April. A wet, warm, spring 
day. A day of grey sky and finely falling rain. 
Mist in woodlands and meadows, and lush pastures 
low-lying where rivers flow. Mist in the mill-lined 
valley below Barsland. Yet this grey April day 
differed widely from November’s days of gloom, 
when the world lies a-dying. This April day it was 
awakening to life. “‘A grand growing day!” So 
men would greet each other on a day like this in 
that corner of the North Country where Barsland 
village is. 

Ay, it was a grand growing day. Spring on its 
journey north had reached the old kingdom of 
Deira, had reached York county therein, reached her 
valleys, climbed her hillsides, was here in evidence 
in the grounds of High Royd on the edge of the moor. 
Michael Esholt noticed the evidence in young 
growth in the flower buds of the lawn. Every- 
where the soft ground was being uplifted, pushed 
aside, heads were peeping forth from the womb of 
mother earth, life was being born. The crocuses 
were in bloom—yellow, purple, and white gold- 
petalled, and within the wood, through which 
beyond the garden the carriage-drive passed, some 
early wood anemones were breaking into bloom. 

How gently the rain fell! Hestopped to listen to 
its falling through the branches of the trees, to the 
flow of water down the moor burn which ran through 
the wood, for the house stood just beneath the 
moor. Then he walked slowly on to the entrance 
gates of the drive. An old man, a piece of sacking 
fastened over his shoulders to shield them from the 
rain, was at work raking the side of the carriage 
road which was of fine red ash from the furnaces of 
Barsland Mills. Hearing someone approaching, he 
looked up ; then, seeing who it was, he straightened 
his bent form, and pulling the haft of the rake 
towards him he stood leaning his hands and chin. 
upon it to exchange a word with the master. 
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“ Well, Zachary, raking up the weeds? ”’ 

‘Ay, mencing things up a bit. They begin to 
grow varry strong does weeds. 

* April comes with his hack and his bill, 

And sets a flower on every hill.’ 
And he sets a weed and all. Happen it would be 
too easy a job for us if He nobbut sent us fruit and 
flowers. That’ll be t’idea willn’t it, think you— 
to keep us thrang? ”’ 

“ The best thing for us, too. ‘Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.’ ”’ 

“ He’d have a job, ’m thinking, for some on us. 
There isn’t so mich either 0’ mischief or owt else as 
a man can do when he’s getten ower seventy year 
on his back. It’s like as if t’ years were pressing 
him down into t’ earth. Out o’ t’ ground 7’ spring 
and back to it agean i’ winter. Always back to 
itagean. It’s allust’ spade that comes at t’ far end.” 

“Ay, that’s right enough, so far as it goes, but 
there’s always spring after—don’t forget that. 
Spring and the re-birth. After death, life. Look 
around you, it’s here now.” 

“ Ay, they'll spring gradely will things after t’ 
rain, and J think it’s bahn to get out is t’'day. Some 
o’ t’ little snowdrops i’ t’ wood has their white 
petticoits on already, and there’s nowt bonnier.”’ 

“Nowt bonnier- than white petticoats, eh?” 
And his master smiled. 

“Used not to be. Eh, dear me, there usedn’t 
that, not if there wor a gradely lass in them. But 
it’s getting a long way back, is that. It wor t’ May 
time o’ life, but it’s ower. ‘ First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’ That’s how 
life grows, be it corn or man, and that’s how it goes 
only contrariwise—what wor t’ last to come is t’ 
first to go. And when the corn’s gone there’s 
nobbut the husk and the straw left fit for nowt 
save t’ straw yard or bedding down wi’, and then 
t’ middin’.”’ 
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“ Ay, well, doesn’t that show you how wise the 
Lord is? He knows we're not fit to be taken all 
at once in all our strength, with all our desires upon 
us, so He prepares us by taking usa little at a time.”’ 

Old Zachary screwed his mouth into a grim smile. 

“ That’s reight enew, that’s reight enew. There 
willn’t be so mich left of us to go when t’ time 
comes, but what there is ’ll not bide so mich watching, 
it’ll be easier managed.” 

Esholt passed out of the gates into the roadway— 
the road which lead from the valley, up the hillside, 
across the upland, and so on to the moor beyond. 
A dry clean-looking road it was after it had left 
behind it the valley of heavy traffic and the route 
of the coal carts to Barsland Mills. In the sand of 
it, where it crossed the moor, the grouse would 
come to scrat and peck in the early mornings before 
the upland world was abroad; before the milk 
carts from the moor farms were rattling over the 
roadway, or the moor farmer, with cattle to buy 
or sell, set out on his way to the dale market town 
he frequented across the moors. 

High Royd formed the boundary between the 
moor and the upland: On the back it gave direct 
on to the moor ; in front was a land of small farms 
consisting of wall-divided grass fields interspersed 
with small patches of roots and oats just sufficient 
for home consumption. Much of this land belonged 
to Michael Esholt, and upon it and the evidences 
of its well-being—its good gates and fences and 
well-pointed homesteads—his glance rested with 
content. Then it lighted upon the tall chimney 
stack and roofs of Hazelgrave Mill showing just 
above the hill’s shoulder, and his face clouded. 

Hazelgrave Mill formed the one blot on the 
landscape in the mill-owner’s eyes, for although it 
was but small and entered little into rivalry with 
its larger and more powerful neighbour save for 
“‘hands’’ when work was “‘ throng,’ and there was 
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more work to do than workers to do it, Michael 
Esholt resented its presence at his gates. He 
regarded it as an intruder and foresaw also a possible 
menace to his trade from a rival so favourably 
situated for discovering the special makes and trade 
secrets of his firm. 

Then his glance returned to the farm fields, 
following the boundary line of those which were 
his. There were half-a-dozen farms in all belonging 
to him, averaging some forty acres each—for farms 
run small in the manufacturing districts of the 
county—and in addition he had another forty acres 
in hand at High Royd, while many of the cottages 
in the village where the mill workers lived were 
owned by him. His land formed his life’s pleasure, 
just as his mills formed his work. As his hoarded 
guineas are to a miser so were these upland fields 
and old grey farmsteads to the mill-owner. 

_And now he came to where the mills stood by 
the side of a shallow ravine at the head of the 
village. The village stood on the shoulder of the 
hill between the moor and the descent into the 
valley. From the village the valley beneath was 
hidden from view. One saw across the valley to 
like heights beyond—saw from one grass-grown 
upland to another mile upon mile. 

Esholt just glanced at such part of this view as 
could be seen to-day—at the near hillside, at the 
uplands beyond shrouded in mist and rain. Then 
he passed on to the mill gates and entered the office 
which stood close beside them on the left hand side 
just within the entrance. 

It was a two-storied building containing two 
rooms on each floor. Two clerks were at work in 
the front ground floor room which was only partially 
divided from the outer door and staircase by a 
partition fitted with glass panels. The master 
glanced through this partition as he ascended the 
stairs, and he nodded good morning to the senior 
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clerk who looked up to greet him. On this upper 
floor were Michael Esholt’s private office and 
another room in which he sometimes : worked, 
where were also the principal book-keeper of the 
firm, and Brook Midgley, the head of the weaving 
department, who had come to learn the contents of 
the post-bag in so far as they concerned his depart- 
ment. The latter was a man of fifty who had been 
in the firm’s employ all his life, passing from 
working lad to weaving overlooker, and finally to 
head of the department: The book-keeper was 
seated at his desk when the head of the firm entered, 
but Brook Midgley was warming his hands at the 
fire, and he continued the operation while the 
master was taking off his overcoat. 

“ Post not arrived ?” he asked, as he hung it up. 

“ Ay, he'll be here now, should be, I seed him 
through t’ window coming up t’ road two or three 
minutes sin’.” 

“He ought to be here by half-past eight every 
morning. There’s no sense in having to wait until 
half-past nine for the letters. If they’d some folks 
to deal with—‘ they” referred to the postal au- 
thorities—they’d be made to supply two deliveries 
a day. A great firm like this! It’s perfectly 
disgraceful the way they treat us!”’ 

The door opened and admitted Thias Tempest, 
the head of the wool department. To himself, 
Thias was known as Mr. Matthias Tempest, but to 
the rest of the world of Barsland he was Thias. 
This was short and served the purpose. Matthias 
Tempest would have been too long, Matthias alone 
would have created confusion as to which Matthias 
was meant—Matthias Tempest or Matthias White, 
who kept the Moorcock Inn. But in Barsland, 
Mat meant Matthias White and Thias meant 
Matthias Tempest, and there you were. 

Following Thias into the office was a clerk bearing 
the letter bag. Esholt opened the letters, making 
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comments now and again, passing some of them 
on to Brook Midgley and others to Thias, according 
to the department they concerned. . 

The morning hours passed quickly by. It was 
only after the half past twelve whistle had sounded, 
when the engines had ceased to beat and the 
machinery was stilled for the dinner hour, that the 
mill-owner found time to open the papers—the 
Yorkshire Post and the Manchester Guardian— 
which had hitherto remained neglected on the 
chimney-piece. Even now he merely read the 
summary, glanced at a leading article, and passed 
just sufficient time to allow the workpeople to 
disperse, then he strolled home. 


CHAPTER II 
SYBIL, HIS DAUGHTER 


THE rain had cleared off, the sun was shining, 
the day had taken up. How fresh everything was, 
“springing gradely after the rain,’ even as old 
Zachary Beaumont had prophesied. Birds were 
calling to their mates in the wood as Michael Esholt 
walked up the drive, and from the high beeches 
around the house came the cawing of the rooks. 
The day was not without its influence upon him, 
and to-day Stephen, his son, was coming home from 
‘Oxford. He did not sing now as he had done in 
the morning, but he remembered the occurrence 
and he smiled. He remembered the first time he 
had heard the song when he was a boarder at an 
‘** Academy for young gentlemen”’ at York, whither 
he had gone for a supposed “ polishing’”’ after 
leaving the local grammar school. He remembered, 
too, and smiled at the memory, the opening words 
of a dictated letter which all the boys sent to their 
parents at the close of the first half-year: Honoured 
Parents, actuated by filial duty. ... That was in 
the early days of the century, three reigns back 
when George III. was King. And the memory of 
the years came back to him, the years which had 
brought joy and sorrow, whose memory was not 
without pain, and the smile faded from his face, 
and left it just old and grey and stern as it usually 
was. 

He stopped to examine the flower-beds on the’ 
lawn in front of the house. It was a grey stone 
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Jacobean house with Early Victorian additions and 
alterations, so that it had in great part lost its 
original symmetry and character. Rooms had been 
added to it, and rectangular bays fitted with French 
windows replaced the low mullioned ones of former 
days. The mill-owner slowly crossed the lawn 
towards the house ; as he did so he glanced at his 
watch and was surprised to find it was already after 
one o’clock—the dinner hour. Were they going to 
be late? He would put a stop to that, however. 
Angrily he strode to the porch, but ere he reached 
it a girl entered it from the house, and stood facing 
him, framed within the doorway. A girl, small 
and slight, of straight supple figure, exquisitely made. 
She had blue eyes, daring and demure, small ears 
of pearl, short nose yet not up-tilted, a fair skin 
of pink and white, and over all, light sunny hair. 
A face which should have given contentment to 
its owner ; yet now and then in repose there rested 
on it the shadow of discontent. But when she 
smiled all the discontent passed out of it and the 
whole face became sunny. A boy had once told 
her that her smile was so fetching it would fetch 
ducks off a pond. 

‘““ Dinner is ready,” said the girl. 

“ High time it was; I detest unpunctuality,” 
said the father who never missed an opportunity 
of instilling into his daughter his unchanging 
precepts concerning it. 

“Ring for it to be served, I shall be down 
directly,” he added, as he entered the house and 
went upstairs. 

The girl did as she was bid and awaited her 
father’s return, if not sulkily, at least without 
pleasurable anticipation. 

“ Ask a blessing,” he said, as he glanced at the 
clock on entering the room.' He stood at the head 
of the table and closed his eyes while Sybil reeled 
off in rapid monotone : 
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“¢ Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored, 
Thy creatures bless and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen.’” 


“Don’t gabble it off so; that’s not the way to 
ask a blessing,” said her father, as he opened his eyes. 

Emma, who had been standing behind her master’s 
chair, flashed a glance of amusement at Sybil as she 
removed the cover from the joint which Michael 
Esholt proceeded to carve. 

“It’s such a long grace,’ said Sybil, after a 
moment’s pause; “no one else says such a long 
one except the school children at Whitsuntide teas.”’ 

“Never mind other folks: many don’t ask a 
blessing at all. Because other people do wrong it’s 
no reason why you should.” 

“Well, but it’s so silly,” she persisted. 

Her father looked at her in stern surprise, and she 
trembled lest she had gone too far—had spoken 
slightingly of a religious observance. 

“Silly to invoke God’s blessing!’’ he began. 

Then he paused—truth to tell he loved not preach- 
ing—and added abruptly, “get on with your 
dinner and don’t talk foolishly. I don’t know 
where you learn such stuff.” 
_ “JT don’t mean that it’s silly to invoke God’s 
blessing, but to ask to feast in Paradise. It’s like 
asking for a dinner party. Then it’s superfluous 
to say such a long grace.” 

“Tt’s what ?’’ demanded her father, with the 
nearest approach to a smile his face had worn since 
his return home, for she had pronounced the word 
in question with the accent on the penultimate. 

“ Superfluous,’’ she repeated hardily, although 
flushing rosy red, for she suspected an error in 
pronunciation. ; 7 

“Oh, and so it’s superfluous is it, Sybil? .Nay, 
wherever do you pick up such nonsense?” But 
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the word had had the effect of putting him into 
good humour. 

‘‘ Superfluious !’’ he repeated as he poured himself 
out a glass of hock, and tasted it with evident 
enjoyment. ‘‘ Whatever will you say next, Sybil, 
I wonder ? ” 

“ Well, how can I tell how words are pronounced ? 
You’ve never sent me to school, and what chance 
have I of hearing them pronounced here ? ”’ 

“There, that’s enough! You're going to school 
in ten days’ time, aren’t you? What more do you 
want ?” 

Sybil made no reply. It had been settled that 
she was to go to school in London immediately 
after Easter. Hitherto, as she had said, she had 
never been to school, never had any regular tuition. 
Perhaps she had some cause to grumble at this 
neglect in her education. She was nearly eighteen, 
and she was quite clever enough to recognise her 
own ignorance, and to resent as the cause of it her 
father’s conduct in not sending her to school, or 
having her properly taught at home. An elder 
cousin—a ward of her father’s—who had lived for 
half-a-dozen years at High Royd had taught her 
to read and write, taught her crochet and needle- 
work, to sing and to play the piano. But the elder 
cousin had been wooed and won—won, truth to 
tell, at the first time of asking, since she had found 
life at High Royd little to her liking, or, as she 
expressed it, “simply too awful.” 

That was more than two years ago, and since 
that time Sybil’s only education had been obtained 
from the books in her father’s library. 

It was to the library she went immediately after 
luncheon, leaving her father to read the paper in 
his arm-chair by the dining-room fireside, to read 
and to nod off to sleep. 

“Well, now to see what the news is,” he said, 
as he rose from the table and took up the news- 
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papers. “‘ And, Sybil,’’—he called her back as she 
was leaving the room—“ you go with the carriage 
to meet Stephen. I shall be back from the mill 
soon after you arrive, even if the train is punctual, 
unless Bairstow pushes the horses up these hills. 
And he’s no more sense than to do it if you let him,” 
he added, irritably. ~“‘It’s like as if they didn’t 
care what they did with other folks’ things,’ he 
continued, pursuing this vein of thought; “ but 
let them get horses of their own and they’d treat 
them very differently. And the greatest misers 
with their own property are those who don’t care a 
farthing what they do with other folks’. Horses 
ought to be walked both up and down these steep 
hills. You shouldn’t be off a moment later than 
three.”’ 

But it was nearly twenty minutes past the hour 
when Sybil, looking very fresh and fair in a new 
spring frock, ran down the steps and got into the 
phaeton which was waiting at the door. 

“Tm afraid I’m a little late, Kit,’’ she said, as she 
took her seat by the coachman’s side. 

Christopher Bairstow, the coachman, was a man 
of sixty, with a plump clean-shaven face which was 
almost boyish-looking when he smiled. 

He smiled now as he touched his hat. 

“ Plenty of time, miss, plenty,” he said, cheerfully. 
“ J could drive down i’ thirty minutes, let alone ower 
forty. It’s nobbut four mile to t’ station, and it’s a 
poor pair of horses can’t go eight mile an hour at 
a pinch.” 

The carriage passed through the wood, along the 
upland road where the wind blew sweet and fresh 
from the moorland, and so on to the brow of the 
hill down which the road descended steep and sheer 
into the valley by Riddlesworth town. From this 
height you could look over the town set at the foot 
of the hills at the head of the dale above which 
Barsland village stood. Often you might look over 
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the town itself yet see little of it. But on dry still 
days, when the smoke rose high into the light 
atmosphere, or on holidays when the fires burn low 
and the chimneys cease to vomit forth their black 
volumes, you could see the long parallel lines of 
slate roofs where the mill workers live ; see the mills 
themselves, the tall chimney-stacks—the town as 
it had become: a growing factory town which 
had supplanted the old dale town which stood here 
through the centuries until steam power came and 
changed the life of the dale-folk, bringing noise and 
fume and fret where was silence ; bringing black 
filth where was cleanliness ; bringing stunted frames 
and pale anemic faces where dale and moor had 
bred men strong of limb, pure of blood, even as the 
moor breath had purified it. The river shone a 
silver riband in the valley this April afternoon, for 
the sunlight was upon it and in its depths were the 
blue sky and the white clouds of the April day. 
Only if you stood near to it did you see that it bore 
in its bosom the pollution of the valley mills. Not 
far above the valley was the canal. The road 
crossed this by a wooden drawbridge, then continued 
its descent into the valley somewhat more obliquely, 
joining the main road by the bridge which crossed 
the river not far from the town. 

On the outskirts of the town were three or four 
houses of the wealthy manufacturers ; large houses 
in miniature parks or spacious grounds which 
fronted each other across the macadam roadway. 
Then the macadam road gave way to granite setts, 
the large houses to villas, the villas to cottage 
houses, and presently the station was reached. 

Sybil went on to the platform. They had not 
driven quickly, yet there were still five minutes to 
_ go by ere the train was due. 

How absurd of papa, she thought, remembering 
his injunction, to say that we ought to take an hour 
to drive here. 
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On the railway bookstall she read the titles of the 
“yellow backs,’ as the cheaper editions of novels 
were then generally known. But the term was used 
by the unco guid as one of opprobrium convertible 
with “trashy novels.’’ It was in this sense Michael 
Esholt always used it, taking his opinion ready- 
made apparently, since within the memory of his 
children at all events he had never bought or read 
one. 

Sybil had just invested two shillings in one of 
these maligned volumes when her brother’s train 
came in. And just opposite to where she was 
standing the compartment in which her brother 
was drew up. 

She ran forward smiling a welcome. 

Stephen’s face, too, was wreathed in smiles, for 
the bond of love was strong between them. Perhaps 
it was all the stronger that in many ways they were 
dissimilar from one another. Sybil was like her 
mother, said those who had known Michael Esholt’s 
wife, while in looks Stephen undoubtedly favoured 
his father. Here was Michael Esholt as one could 
fancy him over forty years ago, ere youth and 
enthusiasm had left him, left him bowed in frame, 
with lank grey hair and sour visage. As to whether 
‘time would accentuate the points of semblance or 
of difference between them, that was as yet in the 
lap of the gods. Very bright was Stephen Esholt’s 
face when he smiled, but pensive, even near akin to 
melancholy, in repose. Would the smiles grow 
less frequent, and the pensiveness of youth become 
the sourness of age? Perhaps this pensiveness 
was due to the fact that the younger man’s life had 
left him more leisure for thought—thought which 
had by no means been always bright, hopeful, 
expectant, as the thoughts of the young should ever 
be. He Stephen Esholt’s child-life, which had been 
passed without child companions, had held pains 
which childhood surely was never destined to bear. 
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Pains born of terror—terror of a man-made God, 
ever on the qui vive to catch some erring mortal in 
sin, so that he might pounce upon him and burn 
him for ever and ever and ever in the lake of fire. 

Fortunately for Stephen’s peace of mind, brooding 
thoughts born of blighting religion had not monopo- 
lised the whole of the long years of his child-life. 
Much leisure he had had, for his work had been 
limited to a few hours a week with the vicar of the 
church and the cashier of his father’s firm—the 
latter for arithmetic—and this leisure he had shared 
between religion and the merrie moors. Sometimes, 
indeed, religion had followed him on to the moors, 
brooded over him in the storm clouds, menaced 
him in its lonely places, but that had only been 
upon rare occasions. It was as if on the moor he 
got nearer the light, nearer to Nature when she 
rejoiced, pouring out her love to her God in sunlight, 
in bird call and song, in balmy heather-scented air. 
So the boy had rejoiced with her, thinking it no evil. 
In this wise was Stephen Esholt, as man’s religion 
and God’s sunlight had made him at twenty-two. 


CHAPTER III 
STEPHEN, HIS SON 


A PORTER collected the luggage and wheeled it to 
the carriage. 

“Well, Kit, how are you?” 

“Middling, thank you, Mr. Stephen. Are you 

middling ? ”’ 
_ “ Ay, middling, Kit,’ he said, with a smile at the 
familar word. 

“I wonder if anyone ever has admitted to being 
“very well’ in Barsland since the world began? ”’ 
said Sybil, as she and her brother got into the phae- 
ton, he taking the reins. 

“T can’t tell you, Syb, but I don’t think you need 
feel anxious about us unless we preface ‘ middling ’ 
with‘ nobbut.’ Ifa Barsland man says he’s ‘ nobbut 
middling ’ you may take it he’s a bit seedy. Now 
tell me the news.” 

“News!” Sybil gave a mock yawn. “There! 
That’s all the news there has been since you went 
away.” 

“Oh, come, there must be some.”’ 

“There isn’t, Stenie, honestly, except that the 
roan cow had a wye calf last week—such a pet— 
and it’s going to be kept; and also that papa says 
we ought to walk the horses up and down all the 
hills for fear of breaking their knees or straining 
their hocks orsomething. But that isn’t new, anyhow.” 

“Why, I’ve more news for you than that.” 

“What? Do tell me!” 

“T don’t know that I will since you’re so reticent 
with me.” 
~ Reticent ? ” 
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“ Yes, that’s a good word for you, Sybil mine. 
It means, ‘since thou’rt so close wi’ me,’ if you prefer 
Yorkshire.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sick of everything Yorkshire. Tell me 
your news. I don’t believe you have any, really.” 

“Yes, I have, really.” 

“It’s not that you're going to have your college 
friend, Anthony Austin, to stay with you when you 
come down for good in the summer? I know that 
already.” 

DUNO pats DOutLat 

“ Well, go on, tell me. Don’t be a silly, Stenie.” 

‘““A friend wrote to me the other day to ask the 
date of my return because he so much wanted to 
see—me, he said. Now, Sybil, what was the name 
of that London scholar ? ”’ 

Instead of replying Sybil recited : 

«When I was walking on London Bridge, 
I met a London scholar, 
He took off his hat and drew off his gloves, 
Now what was the name of that London scholar 2’ 
Papa’s one and only riddle.” 

“Yes, but answer mine. I'll give you some help— 
he’s a Yorkshire scholar.”’ 

Sybil burst out laughing. ‘‘ You old silly, Stenie, 
Dick Wade, of course.” 

“ Right! Got him first barrel. But how did you 
guess ? ”” 

The pink of her cheeks took a shade deeper tone. 

“How? Because there was no one else to guess. 
He’s the only boy you ever knew till you went to 
Oxford.” 

And now the carriage breasted the hill and came 
out on to the upland with the moor just beyond. 

“Tsay, Syb, we'll just drive on to the moor. You 
don’t know how one longs for it after a spell of flat 
lowland country.” 

“ But you’ve got hills in Oxfordshire, haven’t 
you-—-the ‘ warm green muffled Cumnor hills’ ? ” 
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“Yes—and what a clever Sybil it is !—but they 
are not our heather hills. There’s nought like the 
moor to a moor man.” 

They were driving across it now, the fresh moor 
breath in their faces. 

“ Better than champagne, this, Kit.” 

“Handier to come by, chuse how,” said Kit. 
Then added, “‘there’s some on ’em I could name ’at 
meets at t’ ‘Moorcock’ and ‘Shoulder of Mutton’ as 
wouldn't be o’ your way 0’ thinking nobbut they'd 
t’ choice. Happen it’s t’ same wi’ them and t’ moor 
as it is wi’ you and t’ flat land—they’ ve had so mich 
on it they could do wi’ a change.” 

“T mind tasting it once ower, this champagne,’ he 
continued, “and I can’t say I reckoned owt to it ; 
Id liefer have a glass of ale any day, I wouldso. Is 
there mich on it drunk, then, where you be at college, 
Mr. Stephen ? ” 

“Champagne ? Middling,” said Stephen, abstrac- 
tedly, and dropping into the vernacular. His gaze 
had gone out over the rolling stretch of the moorland 
and left him little thought for Kit’s conversation. 

“ Champagne,” he repeated. ‘‘ More port’s drunk 
than champagne, but of course there’ s always cham- 
pagne at ‘ wines.” You know what ‘ wines’ are ? ”’ 

Kit didn’t, so Stephen told him, not that his own 
actual acquaintanceship with them was very exten- 
sive. He had gone up to Oxford knowing no one 
there and possessed of few accomplishments 
calculated to win him fame and popularity either 
in the schools or the playing fields. And although 
presently he gained a sufficiency of friends he was 
never .a popular man with a wide circle of 
acquaintances. 

“We'd best be turning now, Mr. Stephen, or t’ 
maister will think we’ve driven ower far happen,” 
said Kit presently, “‘ he’s getting that partickler.” 

_ As they drove up to the house, Zachary and John 
Arthur, the lad who assisted him, were at work in 
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the garden and looked up and smiled. Stephen 
steadied the horses to a walk. 

“* Well, Zachary, in good raff ? ” he asked, stopping 
a moment. 

“‘ Middling ; might be waur. I should be a deal 
better if I were thy age. IwishI wor. But wishing 
never did owt for onybody as I’ve heard tell on.” 
He spoke with a smile which ended in a sigh as he 
stooped again to his work. 

Stephen drove round the house to the back door. 
Bairstow called to John Arthur to come and take 
the luggage, and he came hurrying after the carriage 
and busied himself with taking it out while Stephen 
greeted Mrs. Thorpe the housekeeper, who with one 
of the maids came to the door as the trap drove up 
to it. 

“Mun I take them into t’ house for you ? ” asked 
John Arthur, indicating Stephen’s bags and port- 
manteau. 

“No, thou munnot, John Arthur,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe, decisively, “not wi’ yon muckey boots on. 
Girls has summat else to do nor follow thee up and 
down: ‘ 

Sybil laughed. “Tl take them up myself, Mrs. 
Thorpe,” said Stephen. 

‘“‘ Nay, you'll be too tired after the long journey. 
It’ll be nigh as far as Lunnon, willn’t it, Oxford ? ” 

“ Ay, but I’m not tired, see, ’m in right fettle for 
it.” And in proof thereof he picked up the heaviest 
portmanteau and marched off with it. 

“Well, now then, they tell me a wilful man mun 
do as he’s a mind. We'll bring up the light maks o’ 
things, and mun Emma fetch you a cup of tea? 
We're just bahn to have it i’ t’ kitchen.” 

Sybil accepted the tea, but Stephen declined it. 
Half-past six was the dinner hour and it was now 
after five. He must go to the mill at once if he was 
to walk home with his father as his custom was on 
the day of his return from Oxford. As it was when 
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he reached the office his father was putting on his 
overcoat. 

“TI was just coming to see what had happened to 
you?” hesaidtohisson. “ I thought perhaps some 
young lady had run off with you.” 

Thias who was standing by smiled at his master’s 
humour. ; 

“Well, if it was the right one, sir?” he said, 
tentatively. 

“ Ay, it must be the right one, if he’s to show his 
face here again, eh ? ”’ 

“Oh, she’ll be all that, sir, depend upon it, when 
she comes. Mr. Stephen won’t bring a wrong one, 
[ll go bail.” 

“Go bail, would you ? You'd have it estreated like 
enough. It’s a ticklish thing to go bail for a young 
man’s common-sense where a woman’s concerned.” 

Father and son strolled slowly homewards, stop- 

ping now and again to look at something, some gate 
or wall or field, on Michael Esholt’s property. The 
father spoke of the possibility of another small farm 
presently coming into the market, and pointed out 
the house and the fields pertaining to it to his son. 
_ “ That would round off the property on that side, 
but there would still be that blot on the landscape,” 
he said, pointing to the roofs and chimneystack of 
Hazelgrave Mill. ‘I would rather have that than 
any number of farms, though it’s small and really 
worth precious little.”’ 

“Ts there any chance of its coming into the 
market ? ” 

“Not the slightest, I should think, in old Armitage’s 
life-time. He’s got no children to succeed him, 
however, so, perhaps, when he dies it will come into 
the market or he might leave it to Tempest—they 
are relations, I believe, and, what doesn’t always 
- follow, friends. I wish he would leave it to Tempest,” 
he added, “‘ he would sell it to us.” 

“ Unless he started manufacturing himself.” 
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“What should he start manufacturing for? He 
gets a large salary and must have as much money 
put by as he’s ever likely to require. He’s only one 
daughter to provide for. Apart from her education 
he can’t spend more than a pound or thirty shillings 
a week in that cottage they live in.” 

Stephen remembered the house and said so. It was 
a small house, little more than a cottage in size, set 
back from the road in a garden gay with flowers the 
summer through. He also remembered having seen 
the daughter, and how his pulses were quickened at 
the sight thereof. But on this subject he kept 
silence. 

After dinner Sybil joined Mrs. Thorpe in the house- 
keeper’s room to assist in the preparation of her 
school outfit, while Stephen and his father sat in the 
library. The father read the papers, and Stephen 
one of the books for his Oxford final school. But it 
is doubtful if he remembered much of the contents 
of the pages he turned over. He felt restless, he 
would have liked to go out, to stretch his limbs across _ | 
the moor road. But that would have been violating 
an unwritten law : the law that his evenings were to 
be spent at home with his father. 

At ten o’clock Michael Esholt rang the bell to 
summon the servants to prayers. The Esholts sat 
near the fireplace, the four maids and Mrs. Thorpe 
in the background, beyond the centre table. Then 
Michael Esholt read a chapter out of the Bible, after 
which they all knelt down in prayer, 
® The prayer was read out of a book of family 
prayers written by an evangelican clergyman, and 
designed, as the title page informed, “ for use in the 
family circle.’’ Even at those times when the terrors 
of religion held him in their clutch Stephen had been 
unable to concentrate his mind upon these prayers. 
The Bible both terrified and comforted him, and un- 
consciously he loved the Church’s litanies, but these 
prayers written by the evangelical clergyman for the 
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family circle left him unmoved. He had heard 
them so often night and morning, year in and year 
out, that he had come to know whole passages of 
them by rote, so that hearing a sentence was generally 
a sufficient clue, informing him how far the reading 
of the prayer had progressed: “In this Mghly 
favoured Protestant country where the full light of the 
Reformation doctrine ” or again, when the family 
circle concluded thanksgiving by an apparently 
ecstatic impromptu of fervent gratitude for appetites 
and the need for clothes: ‘‘ Nay, Lord, our very 
necessities spring from Thee: Our hunger gives us the 
enjoyment of food, our thirst the refreshment of drink, 
our nakedness the comfort of raiment x 

How well he knew them all, these unctuous 
phrases which now and then caught his wandering 
attention. 

His attention wandered to-night. It was spring- 
time; spring-time in the year, in his life. He 
glanced round at the maids while his father read. 
They were comely girls enough and their comeliness 
attracted him. It was with an effort that he brought 
his mind to the family prayer. 


CHAPTER IV 
DICK WADE PAYS A CALL 


Two or three days after Stephen’s return Dick Wade 
rode over to High Royd. Dick was some four 
years older than Stephen. Of medium height, 
well-built, with blue eyes and brown hair inclined 
to curl, he was commonly accredited with being 
rather a good-looking young man—‘ rather’ because 
some found the face with its square jaw a trifle 
heavy, the face of a man whose mind worked 
slowly. Yet when he smiled his face revealed a 
mind not without humour. “‘ He says very dry 
things sometimes, does Dick,” his men friends said 
of him. Perhaps he was too shy with Sybil to say 
dry things. She always considered him a slow-coach. 

Although Michael Esholt had not broken off all 
social intercourse with the Wades at his wife’s 
death, it was strictly limited in quantity, consisting 
formally of two dinners each year, one at High 
Royd, and one at Oakshaw House where the Wades 
lived ; and more informally of three or four visits 
between—to quote from Mrs. Wade—the young 
people. For the past year, however, Dick Wade 
had shown an inclination to increase these informal 
visits, and on one pretext or another he came over 
to Barsland with fair frequency. 

“T want you to come to our place next week 
and have a bit of rabbiting,”’ or ‘‘ I had to come over 
to see Eastwood about something ”’ would be his 
opening remark to Stephen. 
|: Eastwood was the owner of Hazelgrave Farm 
where he lived, just below Barsland village. He 
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had at one time been farm man at Oakshaw House 
and so he furnished Dick with a standing pretext 
for a visit to High Royd. 

To-day as he shook hands with Sybil, he said : 

“Tt was so fine I thought Id ride the grey over 
to straighten his legs. He doesn’t get half enough 
exercise,” 

They were alone. 

“You never seem to come just to see us, Dick,” 
Sybil commented. She spoke with a mischievous 
glint in her eye, the suspicion of a smile about her 
lips. There was a momentary pause, broken by 
Dick’s apparently calm answer that she knew he 
was always pleased to see them. For which Sybil, 
the mischievous light still in her eyes, professed 
their gratitude. But in that moment in which 
Dick had kept silence he had had much ado to keep 
from telling her in language far from calm whom 
he had come to see. 

“ Tm going to school in four days, Dick: Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday.”” She ticked them 
off on her fingers. 

“Four! Why, I thought you didn’t go till the 
end of the Easter holidays.” 

“Well, that is the end of mine.” 

They sat silent a moment. 

“TI wish I’d ridden over before,’ said Dick, 
apparently @ propos of nothing. “I might have 
come the day after Stephen got home.” 

“But perhaps ‘the grey’ wasn’t in need of 
exercise that day,” and Sybil looked at him with 
laughing eyes. 

Dick blushed. ‘“ If I'd known you were going 
to school so soon he’d have had some exercise 
whether he needed it or not,” he said. 

Sybil made him a mock curtsey. 

“Dick, you go to London sometimes ; tell us all 
about it and what you do.” 

“ Nay, I don’t know that there’s anything to tell.” 
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“Yea, but there is, must be. Come, do try, 
describe it all—the people, the houses, the streets, 
the station you arrive at.” 

‘“‘ Oh, that’s King’s Cross, whether you go Midland 
or Great Northern.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“‘There’s nothing to tell. It’s just a station, 
like any other, only bigger, more platforms.” 

‘“Then never mind about the stations, but tell 
us what you do when you get there? Where do 
you stop?” 

“T generally stop at Woods’ Hotel, Furnival’s 
Inn.” : 

“Which ? Woods’ Hotel or Furnival’s Inn?” 

‘“ Both ; Woods’ Hotel is in Furnival’s Inn.” 

“Why, how can an hotel be in aninn? They’re 
both the same. You couldn’t put the ‘ Shoulder of 
Mutton’ into t’ ‘Owd Dolphin.’”’ The “ Shoulder of 
Mutton” and the “Old Dolphin” Inn—locally 
known as t’ “‘Owd Dolphin’’—shared with the 
“Moorcock ’”’ and the “‘ Bay Horse,” the privilege 
of administering to the spirituous wants of 
Barsland. 

“Oh, Furnival’s Inn isn’t a public house; the 
whole place is called Furnival’s Inn, and Woods’ 
Hotel is just one house inside. You drive into a 
square from the street.” 

“And where is it? Is it under the dome?” 

“Under the dome ? ” 

““Yes, under the dome, the dome of St. Paul’s. 
That’s where Lucy Snow stopped. Don’t you 
remember on the night of her arrival, just when 
she’d got into bed and put out the candle, the clock 
of St. Paul’s struck midnight, and at the twelfth 
“colossal hum and trembling knell’ she said, ‘ I lie 
in the shadow of St. Paul’s.’ And then next day 
when she got up and looked out of her bedroom 
window she saw far above her and above the house- 
tops and almost in the clouds ‘ a solemn, orbed mass 
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dark-blue and dim—the dome.’ Tell me, is it like 
that ?”’ 

“Nay, I’ve never looked at it particularly. I 
can’t say it ever struck me like that. I think it’s 
black, the roof. I’ve heard the clock strike. I 
should think it’s very bad for a light sleeper staying 
just there, it’s so loud.” 

Both Sybil and Stephen burst out laughing. 

“Lucy Snow went there,’ said Sybil, ‘‘ because 
her uncles used to stop there, and the waiter 
remembered them.” 

“But who was Lucy Snow? I’ve never even 
' heard of her.” 

“ Lucy Snow is the principal character in Villette. 
Villette was written by Charlotte Bronté, or, as 
Thias Tempest, our only visitor except yourself, 
pronounces it, Charlotty Bront. You ought to 
read it, Dick, if you are fond of love stories.”’ 

“ But I don’t think I should want to stay under 
the dome,” Sybil continued. ‘‘ I should want to 
stay in the West End. Charlotte Bronté says she 
loves the City far better, because the City is getting 
its living, while the West End only enjoys itself, 
and she likes the City because of that, and says 
it’s deeply exciting. But that’s just why I shouldn’t 
like it. Everyone works in Barsland, but I’m sure 
no one is deeply excited. I want to see people play 
and laugh and smile, and go to balls and parties 
and operas and theatres, and dress well, and every- 
thing of that sort, just what they don’t do here. 
I can’t think why Charlotte Bronté liked the City 
best just because people all rushed about in a hurry 
on their business. Why is it better to spin yarns 
and things than to enjoy yourself? ” 

Stephen embarked on a little economic disserta- 
tion about productive labour and the non-producers 
- being kept by the producers. 

‘* Oh, he’s so learned, is Stevie, now that he’s an 
Oxford fourth-year man.” 
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“Don’t be ‘sarastic,’ Sybil,’ rejoined Stephen. 
For once upon a time Sybil herself had bidden her 
elder cousin and governess not to be “ sarastic,” and 
been told in response that little girls should look in 
the dictionary before using long words. 

Sybil was still young enough to blush at the 
repetition of this story, to wish Dick not to hear it. 

‘“‘ Well, it may be more useful to sell things than 
to enjoy yourself, but if I were a man I should want 
to live, to see something. I can fancy in the time 
of the riots it would have put one on one’s mettle 
to be a manufacturer, but now it is so humdrum. 
Generally, papa complains of bad trade, but some- 
times he can’t help saying it is a little better. But 
it never makes the least difference in atiyway 
whatever,so far as I can see—he never goes any- 
where all the year round, or spends anything more, 
or has the least pleasure. I suppose he does think 
dances and parties are wrong, but then they’re just 
the things he dislikes. I wonder who decided first 
of all what things are good and what are bad? 
But whoever they were I’m certain they were old 
fogies, and settled it all just to suit themselves, 
because pleasure and the things you want to do 
when you’re young are pronounced wrong and 
wicked, while money-making and the things old 
people care about are all right.” 

Dick was sympathetic, and this despite the fact 
that he danced badly and was bored whenever he 
“went out to parties’ ; while Stephen, who had in 
him the makings of more social qualities, chamipioned 
religion and rebuked his sister. 

““ Let’s go up to the farm and see the cows milked,” 
said Sybil, “ there’s no harm in that, anyhow.” 

So they perched themselves on the great corn bin 
in the mistal and watched old George milk, the 
while the evening sunlight came in through the 
window and open doorway. And Sybil must needs 
milk just to show Dick she could. Dick watched 
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her, the sunlight falling on her, on her hair, on the 
white flesh of her arms; and he listened to the 
sound of the milk at first thin and gurgling against 
the bottom of the can, then growing fuller and 
fuller as, foam-crested, it mounted higher. 

“Now thou’d best leave t’ red un to me,” said 
old George, when Sybil had finished. ‘‘ She’s noan 
like t’ roan un, isn’t this. She’s t’ same as some 
folk are—she’s noan fond o’ company. She’s 
eyed thee a tuthree times already. She’ll ha’ t’ can 
on the floor, happen, if thou mellson her. She’s a bad 
un when she bethinks her.” 

After dinner Sybil played and sang. She had a 
natural gift for music and had made the most of 
the instruction her cousin had been able to impart 
to her, so that she played well and with real feeling. 

Now Dick loved music ; and as he listened he 
felt endowed with quite other characteristics than 
those with which Sybil ordinarily credited him. 


CHAPTER V 


STEPHEN READS OF FAIR WOMEN—AND 
SEES ONE 


AFTER Sybil had gone to school the days of the 
Easter vacation went by for Stephen in slow 
monotony. He went much on the moor and took 
long rides, and the mornings he passed reading for 
his degree. His final school was one of the then new 
ones—Modern History—and for his vacation read- 
ing he devoted himself principally to the reigns of 
Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. Perhapsat this precise 
period of his life, this springtime in his twenty-third 
year, he found it the most interesting of his subjects. 
It was so very human, dealing not in dry charters 
written in un-Ciceronian Latin, but in life; in life 
at its gayest, life of fétes and revels, life of un- 
exampled luxury and unimagined prodigality. Above 
all, this life dealt in men and women, in their relation- 
ship to each other—shameless relationship in many 
instances, that of kings and courtiers to their 
mistresses, but most interesting. Of course it was 
very wicked. He knew how these ongoings would 
have been dealt with by the minister at the Wesleyan 
chapel in the village where he and his father occasion- 
ally attended service. How the profligacy would 
have been denounced and Paris and Versailles 
likened to Sodom and Gomorrah, and a parallel 
drawn between the French Revolution and the fate 
that overtook those cities. 

Stephen’s own indignation burned fiercely against 
Louis for his treatment of La Valliere—abandoned, 
cast aside. To Stephen the king’s conduct seemed 
abominable, inexplicable. But then he had scarce 
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spoken to a woman in his life, never in words of love 
or passion. What did he know of the satiety which 
comes from the gratification of passion. He only 
knew that real love between man and woman—such 
love as his father had had for his mother—was for 
life. He longed to call his devotion across the years 
to Louis’s neglected discarded mistress. 

But granted that it was wicked, the wickedness 
was interesting. And so those spring mornings 
sitting in the library of High Royd, Stephen read 
of Louis XIV.and Louis XV.; he read of the ladies 
of the Court and the mistresses whose beauty 
quickened the blood of kings and courtiers to 
passionate fervency at Versailles long years before. 
And the little room on the moor edge through whose 
open windows came faintly the sound of toil became 
peopled with royal mistresses, with the beauties 
of the Court of France in the years which preceded 
the Revolution: La Valliere, Mme de Montespan, 
Mme de Maintenon, La Chateroux, La Pompadour, 
Mme du Barry, Marie Antoinette, the Princesse de 
Beammballes. i... 

Still no less to him than it would have been to the 
chapel preachers much of the life seemed abominable 
and shameless. He reproached himself that he 
found it absorbingly interesting, that it conjured up 
pictures to his mind that he ought not to look upon ; 
and he put it down to the wiles of the devil, even as 
had done the hermits and the holy men of the Church 
long ago. Only in place of retiring into a dark and 
solitary cell he would leave it—leave the four walls, 
the closed-in room, and go out into the open, to where 
the sun shone and the moor-breath blew above the 
far-stretching heath. 


Now it happened that one afternoon, when he was 
returning from the moors, he stopped to chat with 
a farmer who was standing at the entrance of his’ 
homestead by the moor road. 
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“‘ Well, Gawthrop, how are you? Is there ought 
fresh agate up here?” he asked, dropping into the 
vernacular. 

“Nay, I can’t say ’at there is, Is there ought 
going on your way? ”’ 

But neither could Stephen say that there was. 

“ We're just as dull as ditch-water,” he said. 

‘See, she wants to come through,” said the 
farmer. 

Stephen, who was leaning with his back against 
the gate, turned round hastily and confronted “ she.” 

Then he raised his cap, and opened the gate, and 
blushed. For here it seemed was beauty—young 
entrancing female beauty—so that his head swam, 
and he scarce dare meet her eyes lest in his own his 
admiration should be too fully betrayed. As for 
the girl who evoked it, she was in appearance about 
twenty or twenty-one. She was tall and lssom, 
rather grave of face under a wealth of gold-red hair. 
She had deep violet eyes and long dark curling 
lashes. 

She looked at Stephen without any vestige of 
shyness, and smiled, and blushed becomingly, and 
thanked him as he held the gate open for her to pass 
through. When she smiled her lips revealed white 
even teeth, and her complexion was fresh as the 
moorland air. Then she went down the road. 
She walked well, carrying her head well poised on 
neck and shoulders that a Greek might have admired, 
that Stephen certainly did. He stood looking after 
her, quite forgetful of the farmer’s presence. 

“Thias Tempest’s daughter, Zillah they call her. 
But youll know her. He works for you, does 
Thias.”’ 

“Yes, but I haven’t seen her for about two years. 
I’ve been away, and I think she has.” 

“ Ay, she’s been to boarding school. He’s given 
her a varry good eddication has Thias, considering 
what he wor. He wor nobbut a spinner lad, not at 
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commencement, but he’s gotten on rarely seemingly. 
She’ll ha’ furnished sin’ you saw her then if you 
haven’t seen her t’ last year or two.” 

“ Furnished ? ” 

“Ay, getten a bit thicker, filled out more here, 
t’ same as a woman,” and Gawthrop, raising his hands 
made a semi-circular sweep with them before his 
chest, presumably to indicate the contour of a 
woman’s bust. 

Stephen smiled. “I couldn’t think what you 
meant. Does she come here often? ”’ he asked. 

“Nay, she’s only been a time or two. It’s some 
painting she’s agate on of t’ moor, and she axed my 
wife if she could leave it at our house. It saves her 
t’ trouble o’ fetching it up and down every time she 
comes. Come in, Mr. Stephen, if you’ve a mind to 
see it ; you'll not harm it looking at it.”’ 

Stephen followed him into the house. The canvas 
was produced. Somewhat ambitious in size, it fell 
short in attainment. The drawing was accurate 
enough, and the colouring if not satisfactory, was 
not of that amateurish crudity where preconceived 
ideas rather than actual observation have dictated 
the choice. Yet the result was unsatisfying: an 
attempt rather than an achievement, as though the 
mind had conceived but the hand had failed to 
interpret. 

** You can see where it is she’s ta’en it fro’,” said 
Mrs. Gawthrop. ‘See, you can tell by yon trees 
there. Scotch firs, don’t you call them?” 

Stephen assented. The fir trees enabled him to 
determine where the painter had sat, where she 
would sit when she returned. 

“Well, does it take your fancy?” enquired 


Gawthrop. 
“Nay, I can’t rightly say as it does, not mine,” 
responded his wife. “ I’ve no doubt it’ll be a nice 


reight pictur when it’s getten another coat on, but 
it’s noan t’ moor—not to my mind.” 


D 
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“So far it isn’t, but that’s not to say it willn’t 
be afore she’s done wi’ it,” said her husband. “ They 
bide a deal 0’ painting do these here oil paintings, 
they tell me—should do, anyhow, t’ price some on 
‘em fetches. There wor a piece i’ t’ paper last 
Saturday that telled how much they’d gi’en for some. 
I think it wor i’ Lunnon it said.” 

“ Ay, well, this’ll bide a deal o’ painting, and all 
afore it’s like t’ moor,” said Mrs. Gawthrop, “ but 
there, she’s noan been agate on it so long. This’ll 
nobbut be t’ third time she’s been up, I think.” 

Stephen enquired how often she came. 

“Nay, I don’t know that she’s any days not 
special. She’ll come up when it’s fine, and when she 
bethinks her, I expect. She’s a reight lady now, 
sin’ she’s been to boarding school. And she’s varry 
nice an’ all,” she added. 

Stephen took his leave and tramped home. 


He felt strangely stirred and elated. He would 
come back to the moor every fine afternoon until 
the end of the vacation, he determined. Perhaps 
in some way or another he would contrive to speak 
to her. Her picture came between him and the 
pages of his book as he sat in the library that evening. 

“Come, you are very silent ; have you fallen in 
love ?’’ his father asked him, as he put down the 
paper he was reading, and proceeded to fill his pipe 
for that last smoke which immediately preceded 
the family prayers. 

This question was one of his stock jokes: so 
time-worn was it that it scarce required a direct 
answer, or demanded a smile in recognition of its 
humour. But to-night Stephen smiled. 

“Who with ?”’ he demanded. 

“ Ay, who with, indeed? You may well ask who 
with,’ said his father, as he returned to his seat, 
carrying his glass of toddy and taking his first sip 
therefrom. 
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That his son should eventually. marry and marry 
well was Michael Esholt’s desire and very firm 
intention. He was not a rich man, even when men 
were accounted rich on fortunes which would be 
termed mediocre, almost trifling, to-day. But he 
was sufficiently near the state of being rich to see it 
within his grasp, and so seeing it to desire it, to 
determine to attain to it. And one way to this end 
was that his son should make a good marriage—good 
and wealthy being in this connection in his mind, 
convertible terms. 

He let his fancy roam a little as men will over a 
pipe and toddy. His business was one of the oldest 
in Yorkshire ; and he had long been content to go 
on in the old way, doing not a large but a steady 
trade at a good profit. But to-night he saw his 
mills doubled in size, filled with the newest machin- 
ery, not only retaining their place but going ahead. 
And then his property : he saw that also increasing, 

saw farm added to farm. Perhaps, too—so ran his 

thoughts—he would buy another estate, an estate 
of large acreage, in an agricultural part of the county 
where estates were large and mills and mines were 
not. Not for his own pleasure or his own ambition : 
he was too old to transplant ; he had long ago given 
up the recreations of his youth—riding and shooting ; 
but for his descendants, his son and his.son’s son 
after him. So, though he might not be ambitious 
for himself, yet did ambition, which had slumbered 
through the years since his wife’s death, return 
again to him. It returned a little attenuated 
certainly—not in youthful strength, fervent, vigorous, 
over-mastering, as it had been in his youth when he 
had doubled the size of his father’s mills, half re- 
built High Royd after his father’s death, and put 
marriage on one side until he was nearly forty lest 
it should come between him and his growing wealth— 
bnt it returned, nevertheless, surely and unmistakably, 
even took definite shape. 


D2 
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“Ay, you may well ask who with,” he repeated ; 
“that’s a puzzler, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is if you don’t know anyone.” 

“Don’t know anyone! Who doesn’t know any- 
one? I know a good few, let me tell you, Stevie ? ” 

““T should like to know the name of one.”’ 

“ Like to know the name of one, eh? Well, and 
so you shall if you’re a good boy,” said his father, 
taking a drink of toddy. Then putting the glass 
down he asked : 

“What do you think to Bertha Wade ? ” 

“ T think nothing to her.” 

“Oh, and how’s that, pray-a-dame?” But 
despite the ‘‘ pray-a-dame,” indicative of geniality, 
there was a suspicion of vexation in the speaker’s 
tone. 
“Why, what should I think? I mean she’s all 
right, and all that, and nice enough, but as for 
falling in love with her—well, I mean it has never 
entered my head. Besides, she’s five years older 
than I am.” 

“ T should think she is a nice girl, as nice a girl as 
there is in Yorkshire or anywhere else for that 
matter,’ said his father, ignoring the age question. 
“She'll be snapped up quick.enough some day, 
you'll see. When some folks get to know her it’ll 
not take them long to fall in love, I'll go bail. Girls 
like Bertha Wade don’t grow on every bush. She’s 
of good Yorkshire stock, too, and won’t go empty- 
handed to her husband, I should say. Hiram Wade 
must have a pretty penny put by somewhere; he 
has the largest export yarn trade of any merchant 
in Milforth, he keeps a good many of our spindles 
going, I know.” 

Stephen brought the conversation back to Bertha, 
not that she herself particularly interested him, 
but that she was a more interesting topic, being a 
woman and nearer allied to love, than were spindles 
andgyarn. And to-night women and love filled his 
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mind. Talking of love he could fix that attribute 
where he would, and discussing the looks of one 
woman did but help him by comparison to picture 
those of another. So that although discussing 
Bertha it was really the picture of Zillah Tempest 
which filled his mental vision. 

If Michael Esholt had known of his son’s rencontre 
on the moors that day, his feelings of satisfaction 
as he emptied his glass of toody, put down his pipe, 
and rang the bell for the servants to come in to 
prayers would have been considerably less assured. 

“Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” he said aloud, as he took up the Bible and 
turned the leaves to find the place from which he 
was going to read. 

Stephen made no comment: his father often 
spoke a text aloud apparently @ propos of nothing, 
but really following on some unspoken train of 
thought. And to-night this unspoken train of 
thought was that Stephen should learn now in his 
youth the marital road he was expected to take. 

Then Mrs. Thorpe and the servants having filed 
into the room and taken their places, he read the 
chapter on the man who had determined to pull 
down his barns and build greater ones, whereupon 
his soul was promptly required of him, and a lesson 
against greed and presumptuous forethought incul- 
cated. . 

And Stephen had an uneasy feeling that the joyous 
thought of meeting Zillah Tempest again, was not 
altogether without analogy to the joy the barn- 
builder experienced in the anticipation of new barns, 
and he muttered a propitiatory prayer to be forgiven 
for looking forward to this pleasure. And this, 
although he had come to man’s estate, being twenty- 
two years old and in his fourth year at Oxford. But 
then he had been taught to remember his Creator 
in the days of his youth. And his Creator was as 
men had made Him, surely no more like the real 
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God than were those grey-stone Yorkshire barns 
like those Eastern ones referred to in the parable. 
Yet as a boy Stephen had always pictured the scene— 
the old barns and the projected new ones which were 
never to be built—pictured them just as the stone- 
built byres of his homeland, thick-walled with 
flagstone roofs and massive coins. And as such 
they would ever remain in his memory. 


CHAPTER VI 
AT THE WESLEYAN CHAPEL 


STEPHEN’S plan to meet Zillah Tempest on the moor 
seemed destined to go agley. The days which 
followed that on which he had seen her at Gaw- 
throp’s farm were cold and wet, and though he went 
up on to the moor each afternoon he saw no sign 
of her. Then came Sunday, and on Tuesday he 
was to return to Oxford. 

On Sunday, he and his father went to the Wesleyan 
Chapel. Barsland Church was more than a mile 
away from High Royd, and so Michael Esholt, 
although a Churchman, had got into the way of 
sometimes avoiding the long walk to church and 
dropping into the Wesleyan Chapel. And it was 
largely from the teaching expounded in the Wesleyan 
Chapel that Stephen had imbibed those religious 
views which had been on his young shoulders as a 
heavy burden grievous to be borne, had given him 
many hours of direst melancholy, had robbed his 
youth of half its birthright of joy. 

The chapel, as became the doctrine expounded 
within its walls, was a building of unrelieved 
simplicity. Oblong in shape, built of stone, un- 
adorned by any ornamentation, or by tower or 
spire or belfry, it stood square to the winds, a little 
back from the roadway, in a graveyard once 
covered by coarse grass, but now almost entirely 
occupied by flat headstones. On a lozenge-shaped 
medallion, which occupied a position in the centre 
of the front gable facing the road, was inscribed the 
chapel’s denomination and the date of its erection : 
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“Wesleyan Methodist Chapel 1822.”’ Within as with- 
out the construction was of the simplest. A gallery 
ran round three sides of it, the other being occupied 
by a raised railed-in platform in which were a 
harmonium, the choir seats and the pulpit. In the 
body of the chapel were high backed pews, a few 
of them square and roomy, cosy looking with baize 
and cushions. The largest of these, furnished with 
a stove and a centre table, the Esholts occupied, 
and to-day, already seated in one of the others, 
were Thias Tempest and his daughter. 

The sight of Thias and his daughter came as a 
complete surprise to Stephen. He knew that 
Thias was a pillar of the Baptists. How did it 
happen, then, that he was here in the Wesleyan 
Chapel? The puzzle was beyond his power of 
solution, Moreover, the fact that he was here with 
his daughter was sufficient. 

She had looked round as he and his father entered 
the chapel, and for a moment his eyes had met 
hers. She was seated with her back to him, so 
that after that one meeting of their eyes there was 
little for him to feast his upon save her hat and 
gold-red hair; but this was enough to make his 
pulses throb, to fill the dull edifice with sunlight, 
to fill his own heart with it, so that he could, maybe, 
have defied the pulpit thunderings, protected as 
he was by this sunlight from within. 

But this morning there were to be no thunderings. — 
In ones and twos a sparse congregation entered the 
body of the chapel, more creaked up the stairway 
to the galleries. Then a group of singing men, who 
had been taking the air and passing the time of day 
without, filed in and mounted to their seats on the 
raised platform—a sure sign that the minister had 
come. A few moments later he entered the chapel 
from the vestry : 

“Let us begin the worship of God by singing 
the —th hymn,”’ 
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Everyone sang, sang in unison, and as they sang, 
Stephen looked at Zillah, who had half-turned to 
face the rostrum, so that her profile was visible to 
him as she sang. 

And then the prayer followed the hymn. During 
the prayer no one actually knelt, but each satisfied 
him or herself by assuming an attitude which was 
meant to imply kneeling while avoiding its actual 
discomfort. Thus, the women bent their heads, 
while the men leant against the high backs of the 
pews, their faces buried in large coloured hand- 
kerchiefs from which occasionally issued some word 
of endorsement and approval, some ‘‘amen”’ or 
groan of assent when any sentence of the prayer 
especially appealed to them. Stephen always en- 
deavoured to keep his eyes closed and his attention 
riveted during the prayer. But this morning he 
could not. While the preacher was pouring forth 
his prayer and supplication to God in the long 
ponderous phrases of the extemporary prayers of 
the time, his eyes and thoughts strayed to where 
Zillah sat. And so during the rest of the service ; 
during the singing of the psalm where only the 
choir stood up, the rest of the congregation sitting 
at their ease; during the reading of the lesson ; 
during the singing of the remaining hymns where 
again he gazed upon her profile ; during the sermon, 
all through it was Zillah who filled his thoughts. 

At the conclusion of the service there was a short 
final prayer, then the congregation left. Thias and 
his daughter went out before the Esholts, who sat 
on a few moments. Then they left the chapel. 
Without, the congregation had dispersed, only a 
few lingered talking together. Among these Stephen 
noticed the Tempests. Thias took off his hat as 
the Esholts approached, and then they fell into 
conversation and moved off together, all four 
abreast, down the broad flagged way which led 
from the chapel door to the entrance gate of the 
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graveyard. But after passing through the gateway, 
where the causeway was not wide enough to permit 
of more than two walking abreast it came about 
that the two elders walked in front and the two 
younger behind. So that here was solved for 
Stephen—solved ambulando—the vexed question 
of how he could get introduced to Zillah Tempest. 
Actually no introduction took place. Certainly it 
crossed Thias’s mind to undertake one, for he was 
very proud of his daughter, proud of her boarding- 
school manners and education and her undeniable 
beauty. But then it was really unnecessary, and 
he was very uncertain whether he ought to do it at 
all, and if so, how it ought to be done. In the 
result he did nothing, but, finding themselves side 
by side, the two interested parties did it for them- 
selves, or perhaps Zillah did it for the two of 
them. 

“T think I saw you,” she began, ‘‘ when I was 
on the moor on Thursday afternoon.” 

“Yes, I was at Gawthrop’s farm, where you left 
your painting.” 

“A very poor painting, I’m afraid. I was making 
my first attempt in oils. I’m so glad you didn’t 
see it,”’ 

“But I did sée it.” 

“Did the Gawthrops show it to you? How 
awfully horrid of them! I shall tell them they 
must never do so again, and if you ride on to the 
iors when I’m painting I shan’t let you look at 
it!” 

After a pause: “Do you often go for rides, 
Mr. Esholt ? ” 

“Oh, yes, quite often, though this isn’t a good 
riding country, not like Oxford, Still it gives me 
something to do.” 

“How you must dislike this after Oxford. It 
must be delightful there! It is dull here, isn’t it ? 
I often think I shall die of ennui. It’s such a pity 
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that the few people there are don’t know each other 
better.”’ 

Stephen assented. So far as two people were 
concerned he determined to use his best endeavour 
to rectify the error. He cudgelled his brains for 
some neat phrase wherewith to express this deter- 
mination, some elegant compliment worthy of an 
Oxford man. But he failed to find one, and mean- 
time their leaders, who were a few yards ahead of 
them, had come to the parting of the ways, to where 
the road to the Tempests’ cottage branched off from 
the one which led to High Royd. 

“I go on to the moor every afternoon,” said 
Zillah. And Stephen determined that every after- 
noon should see him there also. 

His father wasinirritable moodas they walked home. 

“Well, have you fallen in love with Tempest’s 
daughter, then? ’”’ he asked presently. 

In his voice was a foretaste of that extinguishing 
ridicule he was prepared to cast upon such a flame 
did he but suspect its existence. 

Stephen found no ready answer. His face took 
a shade deeper colour. 

“She says it’s very dull here, 
irrelevantly. 

“Oh, she does, does she. Some folks would be 
dull anywhere unless they were always gallivanting 
off. When I was a boy, a girl in that class of life— 
ay, and a much higher class, too—would have been 
taught to make her own dresses and bake, and 
cook and sew and be a good house-wife instead of 
strumming the piano and decking herself out in 
tawdry finery and talking in finnicking cockney. 
That sort of thing puts me in a bad temper.” 

“What sort of thing ?”’ 

“Unsettling folks, putting them above their 
work, teaching them a smattering of knowledge 
just sufficient to make them ignorant of their own 
ignorance.” 


a) 


he responded, 
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“ Are you going to church?” Michael Esholt 
asked his son as he composed himself to sleep after 
the mid-day Sunday dinner. 

“Yes, I think so, it will pass the time on.” 

“Pass the time on! That isn’t the right spirit 
in which to go to a place of worship.” 

“TI wish there was evening service at the church 
instead of three o’clock.” 

“Evening service, indeed. Whatever for, 
prithee ? ”’ 

“‘ Three o’clock is such a dull hour for a service ; 
everyone seems half asleep. In an evening service 
there’s so much life and ‘ go.’ ”’ 

“In what way is there more life and ‘go’? ” 

“Far more people are there, and then the lights 
make it seem so much more cheerful. Even the 
music seems much better in the evening. I often 
go to evening service in Oxford, but never to 
afternoon.” 

“Lights and music! What have lights and 
music got to do with worship. They’re just the 
beginning of ritualistic practices. As for there 
being far more people, as you say, how many go 
for worship and how many for lights and music ?— 
ay, and to meet their sweethearts?” he added 
after a moment’s pause as if it were an afterthought. 

Stephen flushed. For if there was no evening 
service at the church there was one at the Wesleyan 
Chapel, and it had come into his mind how much 
more swiftly the evening hours would go by in 
Zillah’s presence in the Wesleyan Chapel than at 
home looking at the religious magazines. 

“Come, if you’re going to church it’s high time 
you were off,” said his father. 

The shortest way from the High Royd to the 
church was across the fields. But to-day, although 
late in starting, Stephen took the longer route, 
through the village. Nor did he hurry as he passed 
along ; rather, as he came to the Wesleyan Chapel 
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he slackened his pace although he was still more 
than half-a-mile from the church, whose warning 
bell reached him across the intervening space. 
The chapel congregation were already assembled, 
some in the building, others, grouped in the grave- 
yard and around the two entrance doors, deferring 
their entrance until the last moment. 

Stephen did not see Zillah. He wondered was 
she coming? Had she already come and taken 
her seat ? 

And then Zillah herself came towards him walking 
slowly up the roadway. 

She received his greeting with slightly heightened 
colour, a beaming smile. 

“Are you coming to chapel, Mr. Esholt ?”’ 

In the morning she had paused before pronouncing 
his name, but now it came glibly off her tongue. 

Stephen hesitated. He had had no intention of 
going to chapel ; he had never been to an afternoon 
service at the chapel in his life, and his first impulse 
was to say ‘‘no.” But Zillah looked at him, smiling 
an invitation. 

“IT was going to church,” he said. 

“Yes but now?” she smiled. “Surely you’re 
much too late for church. It would take you over 
ten minutes to get there, and the last bell is going 
now.” 

She moved towards the chapel gateway, taking 
Stephen with her. 

““Yes, I should be very late,” he said. “I 
dislike going in late, don’t you?” 

Miss Tempest disliked it “ awfully.” “ Everyone 
stares so—at least, they do at me,’ she added. 

Stephen was endeavouring to cast the obvious 
compliment into neat phrase, when he suddenly 
became conscious that everyone was staring at him 
and his companion as, having passed through the 
chapel gateway, they walked across the graveyard. 
He felt himself blushing as he returned one or two 
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salutations, and he saw some young men standing 
by the chapel doorway nudge each other as he and 
Zillah approached. He could fancy the remarks 
that were being made—nay, he even heard one in 
aloud whisper: ‘‘ Sithee who’s coming—Mr. Mike’s 
lad wi’ Thias’ daughter.” 

He felt like a man running a gauntlet and longed 
to reach the shelter of his pew where he would be 
able to feast his eyes on Zillah unobserved. But 
when, having passed through the little vestibule, 
they had pushed open the inner door admitting 
into the body of the chapel, a new source of dis- 
comfort awaited Stephen—a family already occupied 
his father’s pew. He hesitated a moment, wonder- 
ing if there was anywhere an unoccupied free pew 
into which he could slip unobserved, for he knew 
that there were scarcely any unlet pews in the body 
of the chapel. He was just turning away for the 
purpose of seeking one when the chapel-keeper, 
who had seen his dilemma, marched up to his pew 
and ejected the intruders. 

“You'll find a seat here, Mr. Stephen, that’s 
where you'll find it. You mun ha’ your own pew, 
chuse how,’ was his answer to Stephen’s protest 
against this ejectment and an assurance of his 
willingness to find a seat for himself elsewhere. 

“ Nay, what, it would ha’ been a do if you couldn’t 
ha’ had your own pew,” he said, when, having found 
the ejected ones seats elsewhere, he returned to 
Stephen who was feeling very self-conscious in his 
solitary grandeur, knowing that this contretemps 
had made him the cynosure of all eyes. ‘‘ I should 
never ha’ ‘lowed them to go into your pew at all,” 
he continued, “‘ nobbut it’s so seldom you come and 
never i’ t’ afternooins. You see t’ travellers 
generally preach i’ t’ mornings i’ Barsland; it 
isn’t oft there’s owt but a ‘local’ i’ t’ after- 
nooins.”’ 

“Is it a ‘local’ this afternoon ? ” asked Stephen, 
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more by way of something to say than of desire for 
information. 

“Nay, he isn’t a ‘ local’ and he isn’t a traveller 
nawther, not yet anyhow; he’s a young student 
fro’ t’ training college. It wor given out this 
morning. Happen you've forgetten.” 

And just then the young student entered the 
chapel from the vestry, mounted the pulpit, and the 
service began. 

It was perhaps well for Stephen’s peace of mind 
that Zillah occupied his thoughts to the almost 
complete exclusion of the preacher’s outpourings. 
For it was on the doctrine of eternal damnation, 
on God’s wrath appeasable only by everlasting fire 
for his erring children, that the young theological 
student practised his ’prentice hand in the Methodist 
Chapel that Sunday afternoon in Barsland. He 
spoke of the pleasures of the world—the allure- 
ments of the devil to people hell. 

And then having depicted the way of the trans- 
gressor and the torments of hell, the inevitable end 
of the sinner, he offered them the alternative: 
salvation and eternal bliss... . 

Then the sermon ended and the preacher knelt 
in prayer, prayer to God to turn the sinners from 
their evil courses lest they should die in sin, un- 
repentant. 

“Well, wor it a grand sermon then?” asked a 
member of the congregation, one of the overlookers 
at Barsland Mills, stopping at Stephen’s pew on 
his way out after the close of the service. 

““Eh, I never heard nowt like it,’’ he went on 
enthusiastically, not waiting for an answer. “I 
lived in Milforth for two year once ower, but I never 
heard no talent like it there, not from a man of his 
age, a’most a lad and not a reg’lar preacher yet. 
It wor like as if t’ Spirit wor agate fair inside on 
him.” And the chapel-keeper coming up at that 
moment, he asked him: 
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“Well, will he do? Is he bahn to make a 
preacher ? ”’ 

‘Ay, it wor a good sermon, varry. I’ve nowt 
agen it, nobbut I liked Butterfield better this 
morning.” 

“Eh, Butterfield,” repeated the first speaker in 
deprecatory tones, “I call him t’ poorest i’ t’ lot. 
I think he’s getten too old, it’s like as if he’d getten 
past it.” 

“Well, I’ve getten to t’ ‘lotted span myseln. I 
wor three score year and ten t’ last Belwood Feast 
Monday. Happen that’s why I like Butterfield t’ 
best. You look at things more 1’ t’ same way when 
you're t’ same age. He’s nobbut a lad, isn’t this 
one, not but what he can preach.” 

“Preach! It’s not oft you hear one who can 
preach like him. [ll tell you what he’ll make as 
a preacher—he’ll make a second Rattenbury !”’ 

This was evidently praise at its highest. They 
began to discuss former-time Wesleyan ministers 
whom they had heard, pitting name against name, 
each man trying to “‘cap” the other’s favourite 
with his own former-time champion in sermon and 
prayer. In vain Stephen longed to effect his 
escape. They appealed to him as an audience; 
even when the chapel-keeper went into the vestry 
and he himself made a move towards the door, the 
champion of Rattenbury accompanied him. 

Meanwhile, Zillah, having lingered for some time 
in her pew, had finally left the chapel. As Stephen 
and his companion emerged from it the former 
looked round in search of her—she was going 
through the gateway. Well, he would catch her 
up in the road. 

But here again his intentions were frustrated, 
for one or two old members of the congregation— 
his father’s workpeople—came up to greet him to 
ask his opinion of the sermon and the preacher. 
And then the minister himself came out, and he and 
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Stephen were introduced. So that when at last 
he made his escape and got out on to the highway, 
Zillah had disappeared. 

Nor was she on the moor the following afternoon, 
so that Stephen returned to Oxford without seeing 
her again. 


CHAPTER VII 
ANTHONY AUSTIN 


Tue Oxford summer term sped all too quickly on 
its way. The examination days came and went. 
The lists were posted in the schools ; and in the second 
class of the Modern History School appeared 
Stephen’s name and that of his college friend, 
Anthony Austin, who was to spend the first part of 
the Long Vacation with him at High Royd. A few 
days later, having taken their degrees, the two 
journeyed North together. 

Anthony Austin was Stephen’s greatest friend. 
Stephen had long wished to invite him to his home ; 
but he had hesitated to ask his father’s consent, 
anticipating a refusal. When, however, he had 
actually proffered his request his father had made 
little demur. 

“Who do you say he is, this friend ? ” he asked. 

“The son of a clergyman near London. He’s 
reading for my School and he’ll probably get a first. 
He’s a hard reading man, and he’s keen on a good 
degree as he’s going to the Bar.” 

“ Well, ask him if you want to, ask him when you 
come down for good in the summer.” 

Austin was a man rather above the medium 
height. He wore a slight moustache and side 
whiskers as the fashion of the time was. He pos- 
sessed regular features, rather square as was the 
contour of his face, full lips, a broad high forehead 
surmounted by thick straight brown hair. His 
grey eyes which generally looked at you through 
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pince-nez were at once shrewd and kindly. He was 
somewhat older than the average undergraduate, 
being already in his twenty-seventh year, and perhaps 
it was owing to these things—the age and the pince- 
nez—that he was endowed with an air at once more 
studious and sedate than that of the ordinary 
undergraduate. For the rest there was nothing 
suggestive in his appearance of “the smug ’’—to 
use an Oxford term of that day—or of the anemic 
scholar who burnt the midnight oil: he was too 
well dressed, too well favoured, comfortably plump 
in face and figure. He smoked a good deal; he 
was smoking as he looked out of the railway carriage 
window. His gaze stretched through the rain 
which a storm cloud was just outpouring ; through 
a reek of smoke and steam ejected from a forest 
of stacks and pipes and funnels. Amid this gloomy 
pall loomed toil’s workshops: great tubular erections 
of iron, retorts, furnaces, engines and pulleys and 
whirling wheels indicating the shaft of a mine; 
while everywhere were great banks of shale, 
smouldering pit hills, huge mounds of slag glowing 
with fire as though vomited up from some volcanic 
hell. 

““So this is Yorkshire,’ he said. “To all appear- 
ances it might be the Black Country, might it not ? ” 

“« Just here it might be,” Stephen admitted, ‘“‘ but 
this is only one bit of the county, and that to me 
the most uninteresting—flat and dreary, coal mines 
and blast furnaces.” 

“J don’t agree with you as to it being uninterest- 
ing,’ said Austin. “‘ Personally all the evidences 
of wealth interest me. I’m fond of wealth: The 
despising of wealth seems to me a mere affectation, 
as big an affectation as the despising of wealthy 
people who’ve made their own money—the nouveaux 
riches. After all it’s much more comfortable to be 
a nouveau riche than a nouveau pauvre which is what 
the majority of the despisers are.” 


EQ 
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Stephen laughed, and his friend continued : 

‘“T admit all these processes for making wealth 
are not beautiful, still they interest me—these pit 
hills, as you term them, and these blast furnaces. 
Your mills must be interesting.” 

“Yes, I suppose they are,’ said Stephen, doubt- 
fully. ‘Presently, I shall have to pass all my life 
there, and I suppose that, like everyone else 
apparently, I shall grow to care for nothing else. 
But as yet I like the moors better, they smell sweeter, 
and the air is fresher, and I prefer the call of the 
grouse and the curlew and the plover to the clang 
of looms. ‘Come back, come back, come back, 
come back, come back’’’—he began to imitate the 
call of the cock grouse. 

‘““What on earth are you doing? Taken worse, 
Stenie ? ”’ 

“That is the call of the cock grouse. What’s 
this ?” 

He attempted the cry of the curlew, a feat 
much more difficult of achievement. But his friend 
would not hazard a guess. 

“Don’t mind me, old fellow,” he said. ‘ Pray 
go on making that noise if it amuses you, only don't 
ask me to guess what bird you are maligning. I 
want to look at these industries ; hitherto, I have 
only known of this wealth from statistics, now I see 
it in the making.” 

Presently they left the flat mining district of south 
Yorkshire and entered the mill land of the Riding. 
The train was passing along a valley where mills 
were: here thickly covering the ground where was 
some outstretching tentacle of a great town, now 
sparsely scattered, one here and there, as the train 
carried them farther away into the open country. 

Stephen began to collect their traps. 

“We shall be at Belwood directly,’ he said, 
“ They stop the train as we come from the South. 
It’s a new idea they’re trying and saves us going on 
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‘to Riddlesworth. But I’m sure they won’t wait 
a minute, so we must have all ready.” 

Kit was waiting for them at the little station, but 
this was the first time Stephen had returned home 
without finding Sybil on the platform to welcome 
fee She would not return from school for some 

ays. 

Stephen shook hands with Kit and introduced 
him to Anthony. 

“Mr. Austin is an Oxford friend of mine, Kit, 
you'll have to teach him a bit of Yorkshire.” 

“Nay, he should be t’ teacher, surely, if he comes 
thro’ Oxford,” said Kit, “‘ they reckon to be very 
learned there, by all accounts.” 

“Ay, and he comes thro’ London as well as 
Oxford,” said Stephen as, the luggage having been 
stowed away, he took the reins and drove off. 

“Nay, there willn’t be owt we can teach him if 
he’s thro’ Lunnon. They'll know summat of all 
sorts there, I reckon, sir?” 

Austin sat smiling rather constrainedly; Kit 
came as a surprise to him. He was not without 
a sense of humour, but he was somewhat self- 
conscious, so that when chaff was in the air he was 
apt to be uncomfortable, suspecting himself to be 
the object of it. And certainly his own beau ideal 
of a coachman, the sort of coachman he himself 
hoped to have some day when he had obtained that 
wealth he so much desired, was very different from 


it. 

“‘ There'll be all maks o’ things going oni’ Lunnon, 
willn’t there, sir? And I’m telled there are pretty — 
nigh as mony thieves as folk there and gey sharp 
uns and all,” said Kit. 

“Yes, certainly, there’s a good deal going on,’ 
said Austin, thus appealed to, adding, “ Pm afraid 
I didn’t catch the end of your sentence.” 

“ Kit merely said he was going to keep an eye on 
you,” explained Stephen, “as you are such a gey 
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lot of thieves in London. You see it’s no use you 
Londoners giving yourselves fine airs in Barsland. 
We know all about you.”’ 

Kit expostulated: ‘‘ Never heed him, sir; it’s 
Mr. Stephen as is making that tale hisseln. Nay, 
what! There’s a family thro’ Lunnon i’ Belwood. 
They came a tuthree year sin’, maybe, when they 
were thrang at t’ mills, I think it wor t’ vicar ’at 
brought "em—gate ‘em to come, anyhow. Dixon 
they call ’em, but you willn’t know them, it’ll be 
that big, will Lunnon ? ”’ 

“The Dixons of London? No, I don’t know 
them.’”’ And Austin’s smile grew broad and un- 
constrained. 

“Then if you don’t want to call on the Dixons we'll 
drive straight home,’’ Stephen said. ‘ You can see 
all there is to see of Belwood as we pass through.” 

At that day, Belwood, despite the advent of mills, 
retained many of the characteristics of a dale town. 
As they drove down the narrow winding main street, 
Stephen pointed out the market cross and the market 
place where the dalesmen and daleswomen had 
brought their produce through the centuries ; 
pointed out where you caught a glimpse of the 
river, and where far above it, crowning the wooded 
heights, were the great rocks known as the Druids’ 
Stones. ; 

“We'll go up there some day,” he said. “‘ It’s 
not bad, you get on to the moor and you get a good 
view across the valley. But you wait a bit, and Ill 
show you the view from our side. You'll see that 
there are other things than blast furnaces, and pit 
hills, and smelting mounds, in the county.”’ And so 
when they had mounted far up the hillside, gained 
the edge of the upland, where no projecting shoulder 
of land obscured the view, he called on Anthony 
to look round and admire the view. wi 
iwz Then, after Anthony had duly admired and they 
had driven on and were passing through Barsland 
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village, Stephen saw Zillah coming towards them, 
Zillah looking very handsome, with heightened 
colour as she passed, looking up at Stephen with a 
smile and a bow. Stephen took off his hat and 
blushed. The blush did not escape his friend’s 
observation. 

“One of your Yorkshire beauties, Stevie?” 
He asked quietly. 

“Who? Oh, that girl,’ said Stephen, with 
exaggerated nonchalance. ‘“‘She’s a daughter of 
one of the managers at the mill, Do you think 
she’s a beauty ? ”’ 

“I do, although ordinarily red hair is not a 
favourite colour of mine. She’s a nice fresh colour, 
too, so have you, by-the-way, quite a becoming 
blush on your cheeks.” 

“‘ See much of her, Stevie ?.”’ he continued cheerily, 
as Stephen did not respond, being apparently 
absorbed in the attempt to flick an imaginary fly 
off the horse’s neck. 

“See much of her? No; well, we don’t see much 
of anyone as a matter of fact. I’m afraid you'll 
be very disappointed if you’re expecting to see 
people here, Tony. First of all there’s no one to see, 
and secondly, we don’t see them.” And he gave 
a little laugh, born rather of nervousness than of 
undue appreciation of his remark. 

“You told me your governor was rather a recluse, 
but your sister must have friends, surely ? ”’ 

“No, practically none, except a few old women 
in the village. Oh, I forgot, there are the Wades— 
a daughter for you there—but they are away just 
now. 

“ Pretty girl?” 

“Yes-s. My father thinks she is very pretty.” 

“ Any money?” 

“A good bit I should think, judging from the 
pater’s admiration,’ and Stephen smiled broadly. 
“ Well, I suppose one ought not to say that,” 
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“No harm at all,” said Austin, also smiling ; 
“surely it’s the natural duty of a parent to provide 
for his offspring. I suppose your governor would 
not object to an alliance between you and the 
wealthy Miss Wade ? ”’ 

“Oh, no, it hasn’t gone as far as that ; he’s never 
said a word about it, not directly. Still a 

“ Still he admires her,” said Austin, as Stephen 
had left the sentence unfinished; ‘“‘ probably he 
admires her more than he does the mill manager’s 
handsome daughter.” 

“You, at least, are evidently an admirer of hers,” 
said Stephen. 

“No, dear boy, no,’’ said Austin airily, “ only 
I think it’s very likely indeed that I should be her 
admirer if I lived in the country and visited 
nowhere.”’ 

Then, as this elicited no response : 

“T suppose as a matter of fact, though, you do 
know a few people to visit with as well as the Wades? ”’ 

“My dear Tony, we never visit anywhere. And 
papa says it is impossible to entertain without a 
hostess.”’ 

“Yes, naturally, that is a difficulty,’”’ said Austin. 
“It will be different, of course, when your sister 
comes out,” 

Stephen did not pursue the topic. He felt rather 
ashamed that they did not know more people: 
interesting, cultured people, such as Austin and his 
other Oxford friends seemed to have in abundance. . 
Then they came in sight of High Royd. 

“ There’s our place, Tony,” he said, pointing to 
the house with his whip, “and if we haven’t a 
hostess we’ve an old housekeeper, Mrs. Thorpe, 
who'll give you a right Yorkshire welcome.” 

“ A right Yorkshire welcome,” repeated Anthony 
in his rather precise questioning manner. “ I 
suppose that’s North Country for ‘ good,’ ‘ warm,’ 
‘hearty,’ ”’ 
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“What is ‘a right Yorkshire welcome?’ ” 
repeated Mrs. Thorpe, to whom Stephen put his 
friend’s question, when they reached the house. 
““ It’s a welcome ’at makes them at gets it want to 
hev it agean ; and I hope this willn’t be t’ last time 
by many you'll give us t’ chance of giving it to you. 
We're right glad to see any friend of Mr. Stephen's 
here.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A GAME OF CROQUET 


ANTHONY devoted his mornings to reading law, 
while Stephen who had now commenced his business 
apprenticeship was absent at the mills. In the 
afternoons they rode together or took long walks 
over the moors. With his friend’s companionship 
Stephen felt much more contented and free from 
that restlessness which had beset him during the 
Easter vacation. 

He had not seen Zillah Tempest since the day of 
his return when he and Anthony had passed her in 
Barsland village, and if the desire for her was still 
in him, it was, nevertheless, a much weaker desire 
than it had been last Eastertime. When at Oxford, 
amid the companionship and interests of college 
life, it had almost died away. And now, at home, 
his work at the mill, Anthony’s companionship, 
those long rides and walks together, kept it entirely 
dormant ; so that presently if nought came to fan 
the flame, the little fire of youthful passion which 
had been kindled last Eastertime seemed like to 
smoulder and die out. 

About a fortnight after Stephen’s return Dick 
Wade came to call at High Royd. - Dick rode over, 
and he chanced to meet Stephen, who was returning 
from the village, near the lodge gates at the entrance 
to the drive. He stooped down and they gripped 
hands. 

“T thought I’d come and have a look at you as 
you'd got back,” he said. : 

“ Awfully glad to see you. Sybil only returned 
a few days ago, but Austin and I have been back 
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a fortnight now. Austin is a friend I have staying 
with me; we travelled down together.” 

“ What, an Oxford friend ? ” 

“Yes, same year as I am.” 

“Is he one of the ‘haw-haw’ sort who gives 
himself airs ? ” 

“Not a bit. He’s four years older than I am. 
He went into an office after leaving Westminster 
school, then an uncle died and left him some money, 
so he went to Oxford. We were in for the same 
school, and we each got a second; I was lucky, 
but Anthony ought to have had a first. He was 
disappointed, but he took it awfully well.” 

“ T don’t think it matters what one gets at school. 
One learns more in the first year or two after leaving 
school than in all the time one is there.” 

Stephen explained that school at Oxford meant 
the subject one took for the final examination. 
He glanced critically at Dick. He was good-looking 
enough, and well-made; but there seemed to the 
eye of the young Oxford man to be a lack of style 
about him, about the cut of his clothes. He was 
riding in ordinary trousers and leather leggings. 

“Ought wrong with them?” asked Dick, 
seeing Stephen glance critically at these adorn- 
ments. 

“No, nothing wrong exactly, only I like riding 
breeches better.” 

“ These are handier to put on. I haven’t so much 
loose time on my hands as you Oxford men with 
nought to do but to enjoy yourselves. Where is he, 
your friend? ”’ he added. 

“ He’s playing croquet with Sybil now, I expect. 
Can you see them on the lawn?” For Dick from 
the vantage ground of the saddle was able to see 
over some intervening laurels on to the croquet 
lawn. Dick looked and his face clouded. 

“Yes, I can see him,” he said shortly, ‘a fat 
chap, but he’s not playing croquet—they’re sitting 
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reading, he and Sybil. Let’s take my horse round 
to the stable and join them.” 

When they crossed the lawn a few minutes later, 
the croquet players were still reading, and the 
reading was punctuated with much chatter and 
merriment. 

The few days that had passed since Sybil’s return 
had sufficed to establish very friendly relations 
between her and Austin. If they had not quite 
arrived at the Christian name stage of intimacy 
they had already reached that of the soubriquet, 
the playful appellation which so often bridges the 
gulf between the formal designation and the Christian 
name. Just now, Anthony was “ Professor,” follow- 
ing upon an incident which had occurred on the 
day after Sybil’s return. It had happened that 
Anthony unexpectedly going into the drawing-room 
with some songs for Sybil to try over, had found 
Sybil and Stephen reading together, the latter 
acting as instructor in the pronunciation and meaning 
of the long words. He had sat in the room quite 
a long time before he had unwittingly disclosed 
his presence by laughing at one of Sybil’s 
questions. 

“Good gracious, Stevie, what on earth does this 
mean: Censorious dowager?” 

She put the book in her lap and broke into laughter. 
Then she heard someone else laughing, and turning 
round discovered Anthony. 

He laughed as he met Sybil’s startled glance. 

“T know several,’ he said. 

“ Several what ? ” 

““Censorious dowagers.”’ 

He began to describe the characteristics of one. 
But Sybil was not to be appeased so easily. She 
was really ashamed of her own ignorance and pro- 
portionately cross with Anthony for discovering it, 
and with Stephen for not telling her of Anthony’s 
presence, 
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“As for Stevie, he needn’t talk. He once said 
hyperbowl.”’ : 

“Said what ? ”’ 

““ Hyperbowl.” 

“She means hyperbole, Tony.” 

“Why, Stevie, you know you once told me it was 
pronounced hyperbowl.” 

“You're getting censorious, Sybil.”’ 

“You said hyperbowl.” And Sybil’s eyes 
sparkled with triumph. How pretty she looked, 
thought Austin. He fetched a dictionary and read 
out : 

“““Censorious : Pertaining toa censor.’ A censo- 
rious dowager, therefore, is a dowager pertaining to 
a censor.” 

Sybil laughed. ‘‘ Don’t be so silly. Read the 
other explanations or give me the dictionary.” 

“Oh, here you are. ‘ Implying or expressing 
censure ; as censorious dowagers,’ And here’s an 
example: “A dogmatical spirit inclines a dowager 
to be censorious of her neighbours.’ ”’ 

“Rubbish! I know you’re making it up.” 
And Sybil endeavoured to snatch the dictionary 
out of his hands. Her face, her pretty, animated 
face, was close to his. He only yielded the dictionary 
after the pretence of a struggle. Presently she asked 
him to tell her about the censorious dowagers he 
knew personally. He described them rather amus- 
ingly with illustrative anecdotes. Now, to hear 
of dowagers and their charges, and their charges’ 
admirers and lovers ; to hear of rival lovers, dances, 
parties, was all vastly interesting to Sybil. 
Anthony’s social experience in the well-to-do London 
suburb where his father was vicar, and where life 
seemed so bright and gay, was received by her with 
flattering interest. 

The result of this chat was to establish good 
fellowship between Sybil and her brother’s friend. 
Austin forthwith installed himself as  Sybil’s. 
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Professor. Then, on learning that she was anxious 
to improve her knowledge of French, he suggested 
their speaking it to each other. 

French conversation was in progress on this 
afternoon when Dick Wade had ridden over, and they 
were laughing over some fatuous sentences in Sybil’s 
conversation book when Stephen and Dick crossed 
the lawn. 

Stephen introduced the two men. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Dick, as he shook 
hands _ heartily. 

Anthony smiled and said, ““ How do you do? ” 

Stephen suggested a game. They tossed for 
partners, and he and Dick opposed the other two. 

Those were the old days of croquet: the days of 
wide hoops with a big cage and a bell to ring in the 
middle of the lawn; the days before the introduction of 
fancy mallets, and tournaments, and championships, 
and photographs and biographies of the champions 
in the illustrated papers; the days when Leech 
was its illustrator, and it was looked upon not 
seriously as an end in itself, but regarded as a mere 
aid to social intercourse, an encouragement to 
flirtation, a filip to, or substitute for, conversation. 

None of the Barsland players took the game very 
seriously, but Dick did not seem to enjoy it the more 
on that account, although being the worst player 
of the party he might reasonably have been expected 
to do so. Regarded as a game it was a failure, 
while as an aid and stimulus to conversation, its 
influence seemed to be confined to Sybil and Anthony. 
Although at first Dick smiled politely at the little 
passages of French which passed between his 
opponents, and the mirth to which they gave rise, 
their effect upon him was as wholly irritating as the 
French was unintelligible. Finally he became too 
cross to smile at the pleasantries he didn’t under- 
stand, too cross to remain, After an hour’s time 
he took his leave declaring in answer to a protest 
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from Stephen that he had promised to. get back 
early, and had to call at Eastwood’s farm on the way. 

“Why, you always used to call at Eastwood’s 
farm first, Dick,” said Sybil. “‘ He really doesn’t 
come to Barsland to see us at all,’’ she explained 
with a smile to Anthony who was standing by ; 
“he comes to see his friend, Farmer Eastwood, 
and just calls here if he can spare the time.” 

As Dick rode away he felt very angry and dis- 
appointed. He had gone over to Barsland with 
keen anticipation: the anticipation of a man who 
is going into the presence of the woman he loves. 
And now this friend of Stephen’s with his smart 
clothes, and infernal French jargon, and silly chatter, 
had entirely monopolised her. He termed it silly 
chatter, yet perhaps the wish was father to the 
thought. At the bottom of him he knew he was 
jealous of this power of chattering sillily, of all 
those little arts and graces with which he felt pain- 
fully conscious to-day he was so meagrely endowed. 
After all they formed the best equipment for a lover. 
That was evidently the stuff of which successful 
lovers were made, the stuff that all girls liked, even 
Sybil. Sybil! He longed to shine in her presence, 
yet somehow he was always the dullest there. 

Ah, if Sybil only knew how much he really cared 
for her. Then surely love would beget love. Yet 
it came to him that his own love had not been 
begotten in this way. Women are different, he 
thought ; thought, or perhaps tried to think, for 
his face was gloomy as he rode home. 


CHAPTER IX 
AN ANTIDOTE FOR LONELINESS 


ANTHONY AUSTIN’S visit came to an end. He 
returned home, and a few days later Sybil returned 
to school. Stephen travelled as far as Leeds with 
her and put her into the London train. 

“T shall miss you dreadfully, doy,” he said, as 
he parted from her. 

“Yes, I shall miss you awfully,” he repeated to 
himself as the train bore her away, her little hand 
waving him adieu out of the carriage window, “‘ dear 
little Sybil.” 

So Anthony had said a few days before. But then 
when Anthony said it he was going away ; Stephen 
was remaining. And the after-loneliness of parting 
is to the one who remains. 

Stephen experienced this loneliness to the full 
as he returned home. It was a dull, gloomy, 
oppressive day. As he left Belwood station to walk 
home the bell of the parish church, the slowly tolled 
single bell, the passing-bell for the dead, fell on his 
ears and added to the lonely depression of his spirits. 
After each bell of the octave had sounded seven 
times, indicating that it was a man who had died, 
there began the long knell of the tenor: the bell, 
and the silence, and then the bell booming forth 
again. He began to count the knells—the knells 
which told the number of the years the passing 
spirit had lived on earth. How long the bell tolled ! 
This was some old brother then, the message of whose 
passing the bell was sending forth. 

He entered the empty church and sat down, then 
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knelt in prayer waiting until the sound should cease. 
Kneeling in prayer he found himself praying for the 
soul of the unknown dead, whose passing knell was 
still booming from the belfry tower. Then he 
ceased abruptly, remembering that prayers were 
of no avail now, nor could be ever again through all 
the untold millions of cons of unending time; for 
life—the probationary period—life with its gift of 
salvation freely offered to all just for the taking— 
was no more, and the soul had returned to the God 
who gave it for final judgment, maybe sentence ; 
judgment from which there could be no appeal, 
sentence of. which there would be no remission 
through all the untold millions of years when time 
would be no nearer its end than now. . . . The 
thought stayed with Stephen as he walked home, it 
harmonised with his lonely mood, with the melan- 
choly of the day—a dull heavy day when mist and 
smoke lay thick in the valley and shrouded the hills 
and uplands. 

So he tramped slowly homewards, slowly, feeling 
very lonely, in mood to welcome anything that 
would gladden. And his thoughts turned to Zillah 
Tempest. 

He had come to the village now, and, as if in 
answer to his thoughts, there came to his ears the 
tinkling of a shop bell caused by the opening of a 
shop door. And into the opened doorway stepped 
Zillah, and smiled at him as she stood there. And 
Stephen wondered at his own strength—or folly: 
that he had been able to keep from seeing her, from 
thinking of her, for so long. And then she came 
to him across the tiny patch of unkept garden 
before the shop, and they shook hands and fell 
a-talking and walked away together. 

Zillah was carrying the Argosy which she had just 
procured from the shop of Swire Dobson, the village 
newsagent. 

“Do you take the “Argozy’?’’ she asked him. 
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‘‘The what ?”’ he asked, in momentary bewilder- 
ment. 

“ The ‘ Argdzy ’—that’s how old Swire pronounces 
ites 

They both laughed. No, they didn’t take the 
“ Argozy,” Stephen said—“ only the Sunday at Home 
and Good Words.” 

“They sound dreadfully good, don’t they? But 
perhaps you are very good, Mr. Esholt ? ” 

“Not good enough to read the sermons in the 
Sunday at Home.” 

“But I believe you are very good,” she persisted, 
looking at him. 

‘“‘Perhaps I shall become so when I have seen 
more of you.” 

“I believe you’ve really got that out of a story 
in the Sunday at Home, and are palming it off 
as your own,” said Zillah, smiling. ‘‘ But anyhow, 
your conversion won’t be very rapid if it depends 
upon seeing much of me, will it? I don’t think 
we've met since last Easter, have we?” 

“No, except once I saw you the day I came back 
from Oxford. Iwas driving up from Belwood with 
a friend who has been staying with us since—he only 
went away a few days ago. We've been reading 
together, and then I had to take him rides to show 
him the country.” 

And Zillah said that perhaps, after all, it was better 
that he shouldn’t see much of her if it would make 
him so very good, because good people were so very 
dull, didn’t he think so? She thought only old 
people ought to be very good and religious because 
the dullness of it wasn’t dull to them, in fact, it was 
just what they liked. They didn’t want to read 
exciting novels, or to see people, or go to parties, or 
other nice things: all they wanted was to attend to 
business in the daytime and sleep through the 
evenings. 

Stephen laughed. ‘‘ Why, that is exactly what 
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my sister says. I have just been seeing her off to 
school.” 

Zillah began to tell him of her own schooling at 
Scarborough where she had been for four years, 
living part of the time with an aunt who let apart- 
ments there, and part of the time as a school boarder. 
Zillah mentioned the aunt, but she did not mention 
the letting of apartments. Rather she took occasion 
just to mention the social position of her friends— 
how that this one was the daughter of a clergyman, 
that one of a doctor—as she chatted about them to 
Stephen while they walked through the village. 
Just now the village was well nigh deserted, and 
its life these working hours gathered into the mills, 
the murmur of whose voice alone broke the silence. 
Only here by open doorway, or there across the wall 
which divided the little unkept garden spaces, 
a woman would gossip with her neighbour—perhaps 
four in all. 

Four women gossiping. Quite enough, it came 
into Stephen’s mind, to spread a full and 
embellished account of this afternoon walk of his 
with Zillah so that it should reach his father’s ears. 
Tf so, he knew well what would happen. He could 
almost hear in the exact words and tones of his voice, 
his father’s sarcasm, ending with his forbidding a 
repetition of the offence: the offence which would 
probably be termed “ gallivanting about with Miss 
Zillah Tempest.” 
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CHAPTER X 


CONCERNING WOOL AND A WOMAN 


AFTER Austin’s departure Stephen entered upon 
his full apprenticeship at the mills, working there 
all day. 

Yarn and pieces formed the staple trades of 
Barsland Mills, and of these the first named was by 
far the most extensive and important. For while 
there were only some two hundred looms in the 
lower rooms of the mill, many thousands of spindles 
hummed on the floors above, turning off at the 
spindle ends weft sufficient not only to feed the 
home looms but to allow of a large outside trade— 
a trade for which there was always an immediate 
outlet, for certain yarns spun at Barsland were 
accounted superior to those of the same class made 
elsewhere, and so commanded a higher price and a 
readier sale. 

In the textile as in other industries, imitation, 
that sincerest form of flattery, is well known. A 
marked success, a good line, at once evokes it. 
Now as to what was due the superiority of the 
Barsland yarns had at one time or another been 
the quest of many rivals. To spin thread of like 
strength and thickness, and to get the same mixture 
of the raw material, should be possible, yet the 
result was never quite satisfactory. There was 
always something lacking in the brightness and 
lustre or softness of the yarn. It was held by the 
would-be imitators that the secret probably lay 
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either in some special method of ‘ scouring ’’—as 
washing yarn is termed—or in the water used ; for 
it was known that there was a private spring at 
Barsland Mills the water of which was used for 
washing the yarns. But whatever the secret, it 
remained undiscovered. The reason being, maybe, 
that the whole process of the manufacture of 
the yarn was known only to Michael Esholt 
himself and to Matthias Tempest, his right-hand 
man. 

Originally, Matthias Tempest was head of the 
wool department ; but gradually, through the course 
of years and the increasing confidence reposed in 
him by his master, his sphere of influence had 
extended—first into the combing- and then into the 
drawing- and spinning-rooms, where his presence 
might be resented by the overlookers, but where it 
had to be tolerated. In this way he came to know 
not only the exact mixtures of the wools in the 
various yarns, but also the precise treatment they 
passed through from raw material to finished 
thread. In name, however, he remained the wool- 
buyer, head of the warehouse where the wool was 
stored and where the sorters and apprentices worked. 
And it was in the wool warehouse of Barsland Mills 
that Stephen began his apprenticeship, being in- 
ducted thereto by Thias Tempest. 

After Thias had inducted Stephen into his 
apprenticeship, apportioning him one of the sorters’ 
boards, which ranged down the length of the long 
warehouse against the outer wall where the full 
light from the windows fell on them, he left his 
education in wool-sorting in charge of one of the 
older men who worked at the adjoining board. But 
although Thias left Stephen to the instruction of 
his neighbour, he constituted himself a visiting 
inspector, and generally once during the course of 
the day he would come to his board to see how he 
was progressing. And then they would often have 
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a stroll and a talk together through the sorters’ 
rooms. 

In the sorters’ rooms no roar of machinery kills 
all other sound ; so that the sorters’ rooms are the 
principal conversation rooms of a textile mill, the 
rooms where politics are discussed, jests bandied, 
gossip circulated. In the sorters’ rooms of Barsland 
Mills the apprentices would even break into song 
as they packed the sorted wool ready for the wash- 
house, or, having thrown open the outer doors, 
worked the pulley which craned the great sheets 
up to, or down from, the upper floors. Their song 
was short-lived, however, if Thias heard it. ‘““ Now 
then, make a less noise there and get on with your 
work,” was his favourite formula, spoken in no 
uncertain voice on those occasions. 

‘““They’re too idle for owt unless you’re always 
following ’em up,” he would confide to Stephen if 
the incident chanced to occur during one of his 
periodical visits to Stephen’s board, or when they 
were strolling through the rooms together. It was 
on one of these latter occasions that he made the 
remark one beautiful summer afternoon some few 
weeks after Stephen’s entry into the wool ware- 
house. 

The outer doors were wide open ready to admit 
the wool which was being craned up from a loaded 
waggon standing below; they admitted also a flood 
of sunlight and fresh sunlit air. It was this Stephen 
looked at as he responded : 

“Well, I don’t wonder at it; it isn’t much fun 
being cooped up here on a day like this, is it? If 
you're going to the combing shed I’ll walk as far as 
there with you, just to get a breath of fresh 
air.” 

“ Ay, well, it’s a grand day,” said Thias, as they 
stepped out into the open—the open only of a 
mill-yard, but where to-day one scented the moorland 
breeze as it blew fresh from the hills redolent of peat, 
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of moor grasses, of ling and heath: Doubtless, 
the mill did its work with it: smoked it, steamed it, 
impregnated it with the smell of grease and oil, 
burnt it as it blew over the smouldering pyre of 
cinders which stood without the boiler-house, and 
finally sent it on its way choking with a whiff of 
sulphur from the stoving house. But fast as the mill 
consumed it the moorland gave it again. 

Stephen inhaled the breeze and looked up at the 
summer sky. 

“Tt will be grand on the moor this afternoon,” 
he said. 

“Ay, I’ve no doubt it’ll be very nice there, sir. 
My daughter wor saying she’d go up this after- 
noon.” 

“What, up on to the moor? ” 

“Ay, I think it wor Scar Brow Head she wor 
going to. She’s taken up with this painting seem- 
ingly. Well, she’s done three or four and I must 
say they're very fair. I’ve seen some in Atkinson’s 
shop in Milforth that he’d ask many a pound for, 
and very little better but for t’ frames. It mences 
a picture up famously does a well-moulded gold 
frame.” 

“ Does she frame hers ? ”’ 

“My daughter? Nay, that’s just what [I’m 
flayed on her wanting to do, but I take care never 
to mention it.” And Thias laughed at his own 
cuteness. 

“Nay, she’s never mentioned framing them, 
hasn’t my daughter,’ he added after a moment’s 
pause, for Stephen absorbed in his own thoughts 
kept silence. ‘‘ It’s more lessons she’s after, but 
I tell her she’s too old. Why, I started at the mill 
before I wor twelve ’’—and Thias’s conversation 
remained autobiographical until they reached the 
door of the combing shed. This mattered little 
to Stephen however, since the words, if he heard 
them, conveyed no meaning to him, his thoughts 
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being away on the moorland above Scar 
Brow. 

He returned to the wool warehouse, but only 
remained long enough to take off his sorter’s 
gown. 

“ Bahn to lake a bit ?’’ asked his neighbour and 
instructor. 

“Ay, bahn to lake a bit. I’m going to have an 
afternoon’s ride on the moors.” 

“Well, you do reight. I wish I wor coming and 
all. It’s a grand day for t’ moor.” 

At Scar Brow Head a spur of the moorland reached 
its highest point, then dipped steeply into the 
valley. Here were rocks and boulders lying in 
great masses on the height and stretching some 
way down the brow, as if once on this hill face some 
giant mouth had opened and spewed them forth. 
The descent was tree-covered, and a few dwarfed 
and wind-swept larches and birches grew even on 
the head. As Stephen rode along the rough cart 
track which led across the heath, he could see the 
bent stems of these trees, their storm-swept branches 
all pointing in one direction, so that as a boy he had 
thought of them in fancy as moor witches pointing 
with distorted fingers from outstretched mis-shapen 
arms. 

Ah, yes, that must be Zillah sitting there. She 
must have known that he was coming, heard the 
tread of his horse’s feet, seen him the one solitary 
figure on the moor; but only when he was quite 
near to where she sat sketching did she look up and 
smile. And with her smile any hesitating doubts 
as to the wisdom of his coming that had oppressed 
Stephen vanished away. 

Then, having fastened his horse to one of the 
stunted birch trees he came and stood by Zillah’s 
camp-stool while she showed him these sketches. 
He was genuinely surprised at the goodness of the 
drawings and was not sparing in his admiration. 
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“Well, they are better than that dreadful daub 
I made in oils of the fir clump that the Gawthrops 
were wicked enough to show you. That was my 
first attempt in oils. I expect you made great 
fun of it?” 

“Indeed I didn’t. I thought it very good, at 
least not bad. But nothing like these, you know. 
These are really splendid.” ‘‘ These” referred to 
some. pencil studies of rocks and trees and other 
details in her sketch book, and to the water colour 
drawing of a bit of the moorland upon which she was 
engaged. 

“Do you think so really ? Honest Injun?” 

“Yes, honest Injun,”’ he said, smiling. 

“J think it’s rather pretty,’ she said, looking 
at the water colour, ‘‘ but when you've said that 
you've said all. There’s ‘nowt about it,’ as they say 
in Barsland,”’ she added, with a little laugh. 

“No,” she continued, in answer to Stephen’s 
expostulation, “‘it is just rather pretty but that is 
all. It’s just like thousands of other sketches that 
thousands of other girls just like me _ could 
draw.” 

“T didn’t know there were thousands of other 
girls just like you.”’ 

Zillah smiled demurely. 

““Oh,. yes, I expect there are: girls who have 
nothing to do and who can’t do anything.” 

“But you can do something. Look at your 
sketching. I couldn’t do that to save my life.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be worth your while. Men don’t 
waste their time over pretty little sketches that mean 
nothing.”’ 

And in answer to Stephen’s protest that it was 
not a waste of time: 

“No, but all the same you’re not going to do it. 
You are going to learn manufacturing, and then I 
shall think how wonderful and clever you are to be 
at the head of your mills and understand it all, 
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although really, I daresay, it’s just as simple as this, 
only much more useful.” 

“ But you wouldn’t like to learn manufacturing 
and manage a mill? ”’ 

“T’m not at all sure that I wouldn't,” she said; 
““T know, of course, that it’s unladylike to want to 
do anything useful, but just being ladylike does get 
so very dull.” 

“But you're not dull, you've plenty to do, 
surely ? ” 

“Have I? Please tell me.” 

“Well, there’s housekeeping.” 

““Go on, I must have more than that, for we’ve 
only a cottage, and Mrs. Barker comes in every day 
and does all the real work.” 

aan there’s crochet and tatting and needlework 
an e 

“And what—darning? Yes, I darn. I darn 
all my father’s socks.” 

She looked at him, the light of laughter in her eyes, 
the dimple forming at the corner of her mouth. 
Then she laughed outright, a laugh of real amusement. 
Stephen looked at her, and laughed too, although 
not whole-heartedly as she did. Love is such an 
all-consuming fire, burning up all other emotions 
where it is in possession. 

“No,” she said, after a moment’s pause, the while 
she went on with her sketch, “so far I don’t think 
you’ve proved that I’ve anything to do that’s 
particularly exciting and likely to prevent my being 
dull. But pray go on, tell me more of my excite- 
ments.” 

“ But are you dull?” 

She made a little moue. ‘‘ What do you think ? ” 

“You don’t look so. Anyhow, your life isn’t 
duller than mine.” 

“That doesn’t make it less dull, does it? It 
only makes two dulls. But you ought not to be 
dull with your work and your Oxford friends. If 
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you are dull you can always have a friend to stay 
with you—you had one this summer.”’ 

“ Well, you have your school friends. You ‘e 
can always have them to stay with you, he was 
going to say, but checked the words and substituted, 
“told me about them, you know.” 

“You don’t mean to say you've remembered 
that?” 

“Yes, of course I have. Why not?” 

“Not worth while, and besides, it’s such ages 
ago.” 

Here, again, was an opening for a compliment, 
for an ardent lover to advance his suit, but Stephen 
hesitated. He made up his mind as he sat by 
Zillah Tempest that afternoon on the moor at Scar 
Brow Head that there could never be any other 
woman in the world for him but Zillah, and that he 
could never win content until he had won her love 
and troth. But the difficulties of his position 
exercised a strong controlling influence upon him. 
Some day, it might be, Stephen Esholt would become 
resolute and strong, so that having made up his 
mind as to what he wanted he would go straight on 
without vacillation to his purpose; but that day 
was not yet. The influence of his strict upbringing 
was still too heavy upon him. If it had made him 
strong it was with the strength to suffer rather than 
to do. Largely was it parental fear that prompted 
his matter-of-fact answer to Zillah’s challenge : 

“Tt’s six weeks ago, and I’ve been in the mill 
ever since, learning the business.” 

“And quite: forgetting your friends outside, 
I suppose.” 

“No, indeed, but, of course, one has no time to 
see friends, however much one wants when one is 
at work all day.” 

“ But that is what I say: you men are so busy, 
you have no time to be dull, you have always got 
some interesting work to do.” 
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‘But is sorting wool—my present work—much 
more exciting than darning stockings ? ”’ 

“Certainly. And then you won’t always be 
sorting wool; you'll be doing all kinds of things 
with it. Whereas I shall always be darning stock- 
ings. And at least you men can earn a living by 
sorting wool, but we women can’t by darning 
stockings.” 

“ But it isn’t the woman’s part in life to earn a 
living.” 

““No? Then how about all the women at your 


“Oh, working-women—of course, it’s a necessity 
for them.” 

“And for other women, too. Many ladies have 
no money and no means of earning any.” 

“A great many become governesses, don’t they ? ” 

““Governesses!”’ Zillah smiled. ‘‘ Yes, there’s 
nothing else that they can become, except compa- 
nions to old ladies. I don’t know which life would 
be the duller. Have you read Villette and Agnes 
Grey? There you have both lives: Agnes Grey 
as a governess; and the life of an old lady’s 
companion in the beginning of Villette. And could 
anything be more depressing ? ”’ 

Stephen admitted the depression of Lucy Snow’s 
life as an old lady’s companion in the first part of 
Villette; but protested that her later life in the 
school in the rue Fossette was bright and interesting. 

‘Interesting. Yes, but why ? ” and Zillah waited 
for his answer. 

“Why ? Why, because she made it so, I suppose 
—she had the genius to make out of a narrow 
adventureless life confined within school walls an 
interesting story.”’ 

“Yes, but also, and much more so, because she 
was in love—that coloured everything N 

She put forward her theory eagerly, looking up 
into Stephen’s eyes as she spoke to see if he accepted 
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it. Suddenly she stopped. She had spoken of 
love unmindful of his presence ; and there he was, 
close to her on the moor Presently she 
continued : 

“ At all events she wasn’t a governess in the rue 
Fossette—a school isn’t the same thing at al s 
So the conversation returned to the Brontés, to 
work, to topics humdrum. 

Presently Zillah put her paints away and went 
home, while Stephen continued his ride down Scar 
Brow. But before they separated Zillah had told 
him where she was going to make her next sketches, 
and upon what afternoons she was going to make 
them. 

And as Zillah walked home across the moor her 
work did not seem at all dull to her or her life 
purposeless. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SORTERS’ ROOM 


MEANWHILE the alterations and improvements at 
the mills which Michael Esholt had projected last 
Eastertime were rapidly taking shape. The walls 
of a new weaving shed already rose high above the 
ground and a new spinning mill was also in course 
of erection. 

Stephen and his father returning to the mill after 
the mid-day dinner hour one day some three weeks 
later in the year than that on which Stephen had 
first met Zillah at Scar Brow, went to look at the 
progress that was being made in these new buildings. 

“Well, I’m satisfied we’re doing the right thing,” 
said the mill-owner. “ In manufacturing or ought 
else there’s no standing still: you must either be 
advancing or growing downhill like a cow’s tail; 
and that is how we shall be growing if we are not 
careful. There are so many new firms springing 
up now-a-days. Merchants are perpetually asking 
for lower quotations for goods. There are so many 
imitators abroad, and imitators who'll take any 
price apparently. I can’t understand how they can 
make it pay. I know it would make a big difference 
in our prices if they succeeded in copying some of 
our special makes, both in yarns and figured goods ; 
and it isn’t for want of trying that they haven’t 
succeeded. The thing we must do is to increase 
the output and so cheapen the cost of it. That is 
what I ought to have done long ago—I should have 
been a rich man now. Your grandfather was 
always against it, and then when your mother died 
I didn’t seem to care. But I was wrong: you must 
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make hay while the sun shines if you want to succeed 
in business.” 

“And now that we have started to build we’ll 
go through with it; we’ll have the best accommo- 
dation for everything.”’ He spoke in detail of his 
projected improvements at the works. He grew 
quite enthusiastic over his plans. 

“Well, let me have your opinion. What do 
you think of it all?’ he asked, when he had finished. 

Although Stephen expressed his approval of every- 
thing, he apparently showed insufficient enthusiasm 
to satisfy his father, who rejoined : 

“You must put your heart into it; you won't 
satisfy me if you don’t. I’m only doing it on your 
account, you know.”’ Then without waiting for a 
reply, he added: “ Well, I must go, and you must 
get to.your sorting.” 

Stephen crossed the yard and entering the wool 
warehouse went to his sorting-board. 

No, just now, as his father’s words had implied, 
his heart was certainly not in the mill or the things 
of the mill, being occupied in an affair of its own, 
which had been taking him from the sorting-board 
at very early hours every second or third day these 
past three weeks. This afternoon he was to meet 
Zillah in Dene Wood. Dene Wood was a little 
wooded dell on the edge of the moor held high in 
local esteem for its sylvan beauty. Zillah was 
going to make a sketch here, and here Stephen was 
to meet her. At first he had met her as if by chance, 
making no definite appointment but taking his rides 
and walks to places where she was sketching, but 
to-day was a definite engagement. Hitherto, there 
had been little of love spoken between them when 
they met; but whatever they spoke of, however 
strong the restraint Stephen put upon himself, love 
had ever been the presiding genius at the feast— 
none the less present though his presence was 
unvoiced in spoken words. 
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Stephen did not remain long in the wool warehouse. 
He waited with impatience for the time to go by; 
then soon after three o’clock, he took off his gown, 
and, leaving the warehouse, went home to wash and 
change before going to the rendezvous. 

“It’s grand to be a master and come and go as 
you’ve a mind,” said one of the sorters to his neigh- 
bour at the next board as he watched Stephen’s 
departure, and heard the sound of his footsteps 
retreating down the stairs. 

“ Ay, it’s all right to lake now and again for them 
’at has plenty,’ said the man addressed, “‘ provided 
they don’t ower do it. It’s t’ same as owt else is 
laking—you can do too mich at it. He isn’t framing 
to settle down not t’ same as he wor when he first 
came, isn’t Stephen. It’s this college education, 
that’s what it is.”’ 

“Oh, does th’ think so?” 

“Ay, for sure, I think so. What else should it 
be? It stands to reason, doesn’t it? What does 
a sorter want wi’ so mich book learning ? ” 

“Then he’ll have gone back to this book learning 
now, then, if that be t’ case ? ”’ said the first speaker-— 
and while his tone implied a question, his look 
implied that he alone, and not the man he questioned, 
held the key to the answer. 

“ | know no more nor thee where he’s gone nobbut 
he isn’t here. My contention is, if you want to 
make a man a parson or a ’torney give him book 
learning, but if you want him to work i in a miln you 
can easy give him too mich.” 

“And my contention is, he none shifts out o’ 
here at three o’clock i’ t’ forenoon for book learning.” 

““ Now thou doesn’t know what he shifts out for— 
thou isn’t there to see.” 

“No, but happen I know them ’at has been there.” 

“Well, he goes to lake like enough.” 

“« Ay, and it’s a kind o’ laking that comes natural : 
you can frame varra fair at it wi’out book learning. 
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Leastways, I’ve never come across t’ man ’at couldn’t 
and I’ve come across plenty i’ my time who’ve 
framed well ’at it—they have so and they haven’t 
all been scholards, nawther.”’ 

“What art th’ driving at? If thou’s heard owt 
let’s be knowing.” 

“Nay, I thowt I knew no more nor thee.” 

“Well, now then, let’s have it.” 

“Eh, book learning! Cannot thou think of owt 
stronger nor book learning for making a man go 
laking ?”’ 

“He’s never started courting, surely ? ”’ 

“Hasn't he? Is he ower young for it, think ye ? 
Thee wor wed at his age.” 

“ Who is she ? ” 

“Thias’ daughter.” 

“Thias’ daughter! Thou never says! Nay, 
it'll be all a tale will that, surely ?”’ And for the 
first time his interest in the conversation stopped 
the man’s work. His hands, which had been cease- 
lessly dividing the fleece into sorts with swift deft 
action born of long practice, remained arrested, 
holding the fleece but no longer tearing the wool, 
while he looked at his companion with interest 
keenly aroused. 

“Ay, but it is so, I tell thee ; it’s noan a tale.” 

“ Well, if it isn’t, )mcapped. Ishould ha’ thought 
he’d ha’ looked to ha’ done better for hisseln nor 
Thias’ daughter.” 

“ Better! That’s t’ way you look at it, I reckon. 
You noan look at things at twenty t’ same way as 
you do when you’ve getten to t’ far side o’ forty. 
There isn’t a finer lass i’ all Yorkshire nor Thias 
Tempest’s daughter not to my way of thinking.” 

“Well, thou should know. Thou reckoned to 
be a famous judge o’ womenfolk afore thou gate wed, 
I understand.” 

“Thee get on wi’ thy work,” said the other, a 
good-looking man whose smile showed that he was 
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not unpleased with this reference to his former deeds 
of gallantry. If there had been a mirror he would 
have looked at himself. 

“Have you seen them together ? ”’ was the next 
question. 

“Tf I haven’t, I’ve seen them that has.” He 
proceeded to unfold the gossip: how the two had 
gone to the Wesleyan Chapel together one Sunday 
afternoon, although neither of them were Wesleyans 
—well, happen Thias wor sin’ he’d gate across wi’ 
t’ Baptists, but t’ Esholts weren’t and never had 
been. Why they’d gate t’ pew filled up, t’ chapel- 
keeper had, knowing that t’ Esholts never used ‘it. 
Then his wife had seen them walking through the 
village together happen six weeks or two months 
sin’—he minded it was the very day before Stephen 
came to work full time. Well, there wasn’t so much 
in that happen—this in answer to a criticism by the 
other—but that was only the beginning. Hold a 
bit! Well, now then this last three week it seemed 
they'd getten fair agate, been keeping company 
reg’ lar two or three afternoons in the week, at Scar 
Brow where it appeared they had first been seen, | 
and afterwards in other places—she, reckoning to 
paint, and he looking on. And the speaker looked 
up, presumably at an imaginary sweetheart with a 
gaze intended to express ecstatic devotion. 

“ Well, ’'m capped,” said the other ; “‘ I shouldn’t 
ha’ thought it. It'll be a grand thing for her if he 
weds her and for Thias and all.”’ 

“ Ay, 1f he does wed her.” 

“Nay, what, he’ll ha’ to wed her if he courts her, 
surely.” 

“Well, some does and some doesn’t. They’re 
not all wedders isn’t courters.”’ 

“Thias’ll ha’ summat to say if anyone 
ou his daughter without wedding her, Tl go 

ail.”’ 

“Ay, and I'll go bail t’ master’ll ha’ summat to 
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say and all if Stephen’s for wedding her. Nay, 
what, Thias’ daughter, it isn’t likely.” 

“ Ay, well, likely or not she’s a grand lass,”’ 

And in this opinion, and also that they would be 
“hearing something presently,” they both agreed. 

Meanwhile the conversation attracted the attention 
of their immediate neighbours who passed it on to 
theiy immediate neighbours: thus was the feast of 
news—a feast to which flavouring spices were here 
and there added—spread through the little world 
of the village. 


G2 


CHAPTER XII 
A VACANT SORTING-BOARD 


““ Walt here until I return, Mr. Thwaites. I must 
go into the card room to see about some designs, 
then I'll fetch my son and we can all go round the 
farm together.” 

The time was two days’ later than that on which 
Stephen’s early quitting of his work had set the 
tongues of the gossips wagging in the wool ware- 
house. The speaker was Michael Esholt ; the man 
he was speaking to had come as prospective tenant 
to look at a small vacant farm belonging to Esholt, 
situated on the moor edge above the village. The 
place was Michael Esholt’s private office at the 
mills. 

Esholt left the office and went into the card room 
where the designs were drawn and the cards cut 
for the Jacquard looms.on which the figured goods 
were woven. 

For many years past old designs had, with slight 
alterations, been repeated again and again and 
accepted without question by the merchants, but 
recently there had been a demand for something 
new. A fresh fashion was springing up which the 
old designs of Barsland Mills failed to satisfy. 
Requests for samples of new designs had become 
frequent, and the reason the head of the firm now 
sought the card room was to see if these requests 
could not be satisfied by a resurrection of the old. 
The old had satisfied for so many years that he felt 
no uneasiness as to their continuing to do so. After 
all, fashions always came and went, going round and 
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round in a circle. What was new to-day had once 
been old, and would be old again. 

He explained what he wanted to a workman. 
The man went to the shelves and cupboards where 
many old books of designs were stored. 

“Happen we shall find what you’re looking for 
among these ; there’s China figures and all sorts,” 
he said, as he brought an armful of pattern 
books out of a cupboard and laid them on the 
table. 

“* Ay, it'll be a job if we can’t find summat at’ll 
suit ’em among ’em all,” he added. “ They’re all 
Smith’s designs, are these, well most on t’ designs 
"at we have are except them oldest books of all, for 
we haven’t had any fresh designer not sin’ he left, 
and that’ll be a matter o’ ten or twelve year or 
happen more, willn’t it, think ye? Well, I don’t 
know that we’ve wanted one; they’ve selled varry 
well, have these ; it isn’t oft we’ve had any looms 
standing.”’ 

“Want a new designer? Not we!”’ said his 
master, the while he scrutinised the patterns. 
“What could anyone want better than that, or 
that ?’’—he indicated some of the designs in the 
books before him. 

Certainly he had no intention of appointing a 
new designer. Using old patterns in place of 
employing a designer and preparing fresh ones 
meant a saving in salary and expenses; and like 
many business men of the old school—men who if 
they made money easily had at least to work for 
it, to gain it little by little—Michael Esholt was 
mindful of small economies. 

Presently he left the card room and walking 
across to the wool warehouse went upstairs to the 
room where his son worked. But Stephen’s place 
was vacant. 

“Nay, he’s gone, happen twenty minutes sin’, 
has Mr. Stephen,” said the sorter at the neighbour- 
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ing board, in answer to Esholt’s enquiry as to his 
son’s whereabouts. 

“Send a lad to find him and ask him to come to 
me in the office.”’ 

“Nay, he’s gone for t’ day, I reckon; he'll not 
come back when he goes off at three o’clock. Well, 
he never does do.” 

““* Never does do.’ Why, does he often leave 
off work at three?” 

“Ay, oftish, at least he has been doing t’ last 
two or three weeks happen; afore that he wor 
varry reg’lar.”’ 

“Did he go away at three yesterday ? ” 

“Nay, I think not yesterday, but he did t’ day 
afore. I mind because he came back late after t’ 
dinner time and he telled me you'd been looking at 
t’ new buildings, and he wor off agean i’ hafe an 
hour—ay, less. It’s this fine weather that ’tices 
him out, and it would a lot of us nobbut we'd t’ 
chance. He generally goes for a ride or up on to 
t’ moor he wor saying, and I telled him I wished I 
could go and all.” 

“ Ay, all of us would like to get away just when 
we wanted, but folks have to work.” 

“ Ay, that’s just what I telled him. If t’ sorters 
were to start laking i’ t’ summer it wouldn’t do 
nohow ; it wouldn’t suit them nor you. If sorters 
want to lake they must lake i’ t’ dark. Winter 
time is sorters’ laking time.” 

The mill-owner made no reply. He knew that 
Stephen often went for a ride, but then he went in 
the late afternoon or early evening, returning for 
supper at eight o’clock or half-past. He looked at 
his watch, it was only just after half-past three and 
Stephen had been gone already twenty minutes, 
and it seemed that during the past three weeks he 
had been in the habit of leaving off his work and 
quitting the mill at this hour. What was the 
reason? Was his son intentionally deceiving him ? 
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He put the questions to himself, but could furnish 
no answer. He had never known his son attempt 
to deceive him and he had always inculcated into 
him as a chief axiom of his faith that a son should 
have no secrets from his father. And then for what 
purpose should Stephen deceive him ? 

Was it a liaison with some designing woman or 
mill lass which accounted for these afternoon 
abstentions from work and his son’s secrecy in the 
matter? Was he being set at nought by his son 
on account of some youthful folly—his son on whom 
his hopes were centred, for whom he had striven, 
for whom now in the evening of his life he was 
saddling himself with greater work and responsi- 
bilities ? 

The thought came with numbing effect as if 
from a heavy blow upon his mind. Then he rallied 
himself—no, for these suspicions to be true there 
must be rank deception on his son’s part, and 
Stephen had never yet deceived him. No, no, he 
had been making a mountain out of a mole-hill, 
seeking trouble half way, where he would find no 
trouble was. Parturiunt montes nascitur ridiculus 
mus, he murmured to himself as he rejoined Thwaites 
in the office, quoting from those few remembered 
scraps of Latin learned half a century ago. 

“T can’t find my son, Thwaites, so we must go 
without him. I[ think I shall be able to tell you 
all you want to know.” 

“Ay, let me look at it, that’s t’ main thing, 
Mr. Esholt. There isn’t so mich about land I can’t 
pick out for myseln not when I see it. But my 
missus ‘Il want to see the house, you know; I 
darsn’t take it without her seeing it or it’d happen 
be wrong.” 

“Oh, that’s the way, Thwaites, is it?’ and the 
mill-owner smiled. ‘‘ And that reminds me that 
Tempest has the key. We're having the place 
menced up, making a right job of it, and he went 
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up the other day to see about it. The workmen 
may be there now, but we’d better have our own 
key. Ill send for him to bring it and go with us 
if he’s at liberty. He'll be able to tell you all the 
projected improvements.” 

He despatched a messenger to the wool ware- 
house and presently Tempest himself appeared. 

“ Well, can you go with us?” Esholt asked him. 

“ Ay, I think I can manage to get off for an hour 
or two but the keys is at my house. Shall I slip on 
for them and then join you at t’ farm?” 

“ Join us at the farm! Not a bit of it! Well 
go round with you to your house; it’s very little 
out of our way.” 

There was a few minutes’ delay in getting the 
key. The door of Tempest’s house was locked, and 
though Thias knocked lustily there was no response. 
However, the noise and the sight of the three men 
standing there attracted the attention of a woman 
in an adjoining cottage. 

“Nay, they’re all out,” she said, coming to the 
door and addressing Thias ; ‘‘ I saw your daughter 
go out happen an hour sin’ and Mrs. Barker’s down 
at Mrs. Northin’s, I believe.’ 

Thias went down to Mrs. Northin’s, which was 
but a few yards away, and fetched the key. 

“She often goes out painting, does my daughter 
i’ t’ afternoon,’ he explained on his return. “ She 
draws very well, she wor the best in the school a 
long way ; well, she teached some of the younger 
ones He continued to eulogise her drawing 
powers while he opened the door. 

“Well now, if you’ve a mind to see what she can 
do she left some of her paintings on t’ table when 
she went out,” said Mrs. Barker, who had followed 
Thias up from Mrs. Northin’s and overheard his 
remarks, 

“ Ay, let’s have a look at them,” said Esholt. 
“We've come to show Mr. Thwaites a farm, but 
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that’s no reason why he shouldn’t see paintings 
as well.” 

“Well, I’m noan a judge o’ paintings, Mr. Esholt. 
You'll have some fine ones up at your house, I dare 
say, but they can’t addle enough brass i’ farming 
now-a-days for picture buying.” 

“Oh, yes they can, Thwaites, if they get on to 
the right farms. Isn’t that so, Tempest ? ” 

“Ay, that’s it, sir; when he get’s on to Dene 
Heights Farm he'll addle brass plenty.” 

“ Well, now, they’re very nice ones, they’re worth 
looking at, you'll say so when you’ve seen them,” 
said Mrs. Barker, reverting to Zillah’s sketches ; 
“Tm no judge, but I know if a thing pleases me 
when I see it. Come and see them, it won’t take 
you a minute.” 

They went into the house and she showed them 
the sketches Zillah had chanced to leave on the 
table when she went out. 

“ That’s a very pretty bit of the moor,” said 
Esholt, taking up the sketch Zillah had made at 
Scar Brow, ‘and these pencil drawings of rocks 
and trees are excellent ; whoever’s done them can 
draw.” 

““She can draw, sir, there’s no doubt about that, 
though she isn’t satisfied herself, though I tell her 
she ought to be; but she’s ambitious. She tried 
this oil painting a bit sin’, and she couldn’t manage 
it to her liking. Still, she did very fair at it. But 
she’s all for having lessons in it if she visits her aunt 
at Scarborough at any time—that’s where she was 
at school. She’s very ambitious is my daughter,” 
he added. 

“Oh, ambitious is she!” said Esholt, lightly. 
“ Well, as long as she isn’t one of these blue stockings 
and wants to wear the breeches.” 

“Nay, I think there’ll be no fear of that, sir ; 
I hope she’s too much sense,” 


CHAPTER XIII 
A SYLVAN RETREAT 


IT was rather a bleak, starved, little thirty-acre 
farm which they had gone to see—starved, as they 
say in the North Country, by the winter winds 
which swept across it, starved, too, denied its 
rightful sustenance, by the last tenant who had 
apparently been so intent on taking out of the land 
that he had forgotten to make it due return. 

Thwaites passed severe judgment upon the state 
of the land with a complete frankness which was 
not, however, unacceptable to the owner. There 
was even a smile on his face when he controverted 
them. This farm, ill-cultivated and untenanted 
since some time past, had been a source of irritation 
to him, and now he felt that he was going to get a 
tenant, and a good tenant. He felt in great good 
humour. 

They passed from field to field, the farmer 
criticising as they went along. 

“T see this bit o’ plough land here has been 
taking a holiday,’ he said, coming to a standstill 
on a piece of arable ground which a liberal growth 
of weeds evidenced had not recently been put to 
productive use. 

“Why, land ought to lie fallow now and again ; 
it’s better for it. You a farmer, Thwaites, and not 
to know that! I’m capped at you.” And the 
owner’s face smiled almost mischievously. 

“Ay, it’s better for it if they keep turning it 
ower: this should ha’ been turned ower about 
fower times. TT’ first thing a man’ll ha’ to do when 
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he gets here is to plough this up. Ay, and this’ll 
ha’ to be turned ower and all,’’ he said a little later, 
halting on a not dissimilar piece of land. 

“This! Why, this has been sown down.” 

“ Ay, I see that, but t’ man who sowed it wor a 
bit short o’ seed, so he’s starved it. And that’s 
what’s t’ matter wi’ all t’ farm: he’s starved it. 
Land loses its herbage when it isn’t done well, too. 
Its been starved has t’ land, and it'll be cold up here, 
I know, when t’ wind blows.” 

“Cold and no herbage! Why, look here,’”’ and 
the owner indicated a growth of good herbage near 
where he stood. 

“ Ay, just i’ t’ furrow. That’s a bit that’s getten 
out o’ t’ wind.” 

They all laughed. ‘Cold, indeed, you don’t 
know, then, that you're close to the bonniest little 
spot in the three Ridings ? ” 
sat Where’s that, then? I should like to see 
that.” 

“Just in the hollow over the brow there—Dene 
Wood. Come along, we'll go back that way now, 
it’s very little out of our way and it’s worth seeing. 
If there were a bandstand and a few lovers’ seats 
scattered about in the wood it would be every bit 
as good as any of these fine watering-places— 
Buxton or Harrogate, or the Spa gardens at Scar- 
borough.” 

“Well, I can’t say; you see I’ve never had t’ 
time nor t’ money to go to them places, and I’m too 
old to start, I ee I’m too old to start wi’ 
lovers’ seats, an os 

“Oh, then they chaaa t lovers’ seats in your 
young days, Mr. Thwaites ? ”’ 

“Eh, 1 can’t tell you, Mr. Tempest, I’m sure, 
it’s so long sin’, but [Il tell you what there were, 
and allus has been, and allus will be—and that’s 
lovers. There’ll be lovers, chuse how, whether 
there’s seats or there isn’t.” 
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By this time they had ascended the brow whence 
the ground descended steeply to the edge of Dene 
Wood. 

“We'll only go down as far as the wall, just to 
give Mr. Thwaites an idea of it ; then he’ll be able 
to take his missis for a picnic when he gets to 
Heights Farm.” 

“Ay, that’ll be it, sir,” assented Thias. 

A lull in the conversation followed, while the 
steep descent was being negotiated. They reached 
the boundary wall of the wood and looked over. 
There was a pond, a waterfall, and wooded banks. 

“Now then, Thwaites, isn’t that bonny? It 
makes a farm worth pounds a year more to be near 
a spot like this. Many a man would give twenty 
pounds just to see this; what do you think of 
that ?” | 

It was an ancient jest, so ancient that even 
Thwaites could not have said in what far back year 
he first heard it; yet he never failed to greet it 
with a smile whether he propounded the riddle or 
gave the answer. He smiled now. 

““T should think he’d more brass nor he knew 
what to do wi’—unless he wor a blind man,” he 
added, triumphantly. 

But Michael Esholt did not even hear him. The 
first glance he had given into the dene had revealed 
to him no detail, but as his eyes grew accustomed 
to its cool shade he saw two figures seated on the 
grass, and recognised them as his son and Zillah 
Tempest. The knowledge came to him at the same 
moment that Thwaites returned his triumphant 
answer to the riddle, and stunned him like a sudden 
unforeseen blow, so that he was quite unconscious 
that Thwaites was speaking, unconscious of any- 
thing at all save what his eyes looked on. Receiving 
no answer Thwaites and Tempest looked inquiringly 
at him, and forthwith following the direction of his 
gaze they also saw the two figures seated on the 
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bank. But while Thias recognised them as his 
daughter and his employer’s son, the farmer saw 
them merely as a young man and a young woman 
seated near together ; she, perhaps, sketching, in- 
asmuch as she held on her knee a sketching block 
upon which she was apparently working, but both 
of them without doubt much more interested in 
each other than in the beauties of Dene Wood or 
the portrayal of them on the sketching block. 

“Now then, what did I tell you?” asked 
Thwaites, nodding his head in the direction of the 
lovers. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you there’d allus be lovers 
never mind about seats. You've no ’casion to get 
lovers’ seats here, Mr. Esholt, you see they come 
without.” 

The mill-owner returned no direct answer. 

“We've seen all there is to see,”’ he said, shortly ; 
“let’s go back.” 

He turned and walked away, the others following, 
the trees hiding them from the view of the pair 
within the wood. 

For Michael Esholt it was as though the sunlight 
had gone out of the day, out of his life, leaving him 
silent and stern where just before he had been 
smiling, almost bright and gay, ready to exchange 
quip and crank with Thwaites. Tempest also had 
become silent, ill at ease. The farmer, however, 
observed nothing of this ; had he done so he would 
almost certainly have referred it to thoughts similar 
to those occupying his own mind concerning the 
business in hand. There were some trifling altera- 
tions in the tenancy which he wished the landlord 
to make, certain improvements in the buildings 
which he wished him to carry out, and his mind 
was now engrossed upon how to obtain these con- 
cessions. He began to discuss them, preferring his 
requests. But the landlord heard him with scarce’ 
a remark; the flow of jesting comments with 
which he had answered the farmer’s criticisms on 
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the state of the land was dried up. Presently he 
left the other two and took a path across the fields 
to his home. 

He must at once discover, so he determined as 
he walked along, to what extent his son was in the 
toils of this designing young woman; how long 
these meetings had been going on. Not that the 
result of these discoveries—be it what it might— 
would in any way alter the end he had in view— 
namely, the immediate termination of any court- 
ship, or engagement, or folly of that sort, as he 
phrased it in his anger and chagrin: it would 
merely influence the action he might take to attain 
that end. 

Arrived at home, he sat in the library impatiently 
awaiting his son’s return. He had taken down a 
volume of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, but he found 
himself reading the same sentences again and again, 
not grasping their meaning. He rang the bell. 
It was Mrs. Thorpe, the housekeeper, who answered 
it. 

“Tell Mr. Stephen I want to see him directly he 
comes in,” he said. 

_“ Well, he oftenish doesn’t come till close on to 
SIX. | 

‘Too industrious to break off his work carlier, 
I suppose,”’ he said with fine sarcasm which was 
entirely lost on the old housekeeper. 

“Nay, I’m sure I don’t know how that'll be,” 
she said, adding: “ oftens he’ll come back early in 
the afternoon, but then he goes out again.” 

“Comes back to change his clothes, I suppose ? ”’ 

“ Ay, I think that’ll be it, they think much more 
about clothes and such like does young uns than 
old uns.” 

The old housekeeper was privileged, but just now 
her master was in no mood for gossip. 

“ After all you need not tell him I want to see 
him; I can wait till tea time,’ he said shortly, 
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reopening the pages of the Decline and Fall which 
had rested closed on his knee during the interview. 

As the door closed on the housekeeper he shut 
the book and put it away. Had he been in error 
in not interrupting the téte-a-téte of which he had 
been witness? Woods were dangerous places in 
which to leave young men and young women in 
the passion time of life, who fancied themselves in 
love. He had acted on the spur of the moment, 
acted, too, on an instinctive feeling against eaves- 
dropping or intruding himself where he was obviously 
not wanted ; yet now he regretted that he had not 
brought his son away with him. He would have 
done better, perhaps, had he affected to treat the 
matter lightly and taken his son away on some 
pretext or other; then afterwards he could have 
poured ridicule upon the whole matter. At least 
he would have got the boy out of the woman’s 
clutches. But at the time he had been far too 
angry to affect to treat the matter lightly, just as 
now ridicule seemed but an inadequate vent for 
his indignation. Had not his son been deliberately 
deceiving him and deliberately sacrificing all his 
father’s hopes for the mere gratification of his own 
folly ? 


CHAPTER XIV 


A PARENTAL PARLEY 


He heard his son’s step in the hall. The library 
door opened and Stephen looked into the room. 

‘““Mrs. Thorpe said you wanted to see me about 
something ? ” 

“ The something will keep till after tea. Get 
ready, it’s nearly six o’clock. Have you just come 
from the mill ? ” 

“N-no; I’ve been a walk.” 

His father made no comment and Stephen closed 
the door. 

In the summer the Esholts dined in the middle of 
the day, having tea rather before six, and a cold 
supper between eight and nine. This enabled them 
to spend the evenings out of doors. Stephen would 
often take a ride, while his father would stroll in the 
garden, or walk round the farm. This evening tea 
was a silent meal: the silence which presages a 
storm. When it was over the father commanded 
his son’s presence in the library. 

“Perhaps your walk gave you sufficient exercise 
to-day without taking a ride this evening,’ he 
remarked, as he rose from the table. 

The words were innocent, but the tone in which 
they were spoken was not pleasant, and there was 
a sarcastic intonation on the word “walk” which 
was not lost upon Stephen as he followed his father 
into the library. 

“You say you went for a walk this afternoon,’ 
said Esholt when father and son were seated one on 
either side of the fireplace. ‘‘ Did you go for a long 
walk ? ”* 
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“Yes—no, not particularly long.”’ 

“ Where did you go to?” 

“ Oh, just up on to the moor.” 

“Not to Dene Wood ? ” 

“Yes, I was in Dene Wood.” 

“You can hardly call that a long walk, surely >— 
at least, if it’s your idea of one it isn’t mine. Were 
you alone?” 

“No, I met Zillah Tempest there, if that’s what 
you're driving at?” 

“Never mind what I’m ‘ driving at,’”’ said the 
elder man, his anger rising at a favourite expression 
of his own being turned against himself. “ When 
folks deliberately deceive, one has to ‘drive at’ 
things to get at the truth of them. You met her by 
accident, no doubt ? ”’ 

“No, I knew she was going to be there.” 

“Indeed! An appointment! Perhaps _ this 
meeting in Dene Wood was not the first. You've 
met her before, perhaps ? ” 

“T’ve met her several times when she’s been 
sketching.” 

“Did you meet her two days ago, leaving me— 
we'd been looking at the new buildings, you remember 
—under the impression that you were going back 
to your work for the afternoon, and, instead, going 
straight to your assignation ? ”’ 

“T didn’t know that you’d mind my taking an 

afternoon off occasionally. After Oxford it’s 
rather trying to stand at a sorting-board all day 
long.” 
No one objects to your taking an afternoon 
away occasionally, that isn’t the point. What I 
ask you is why, if you thought I shouldn’t mind, 
you never told me? It must have been in your 
mind two days ago that you were going to meet 
Tempest’s daughter, yet you kept silence—deliber- 
ately tried to hoodwink me.”’ 

“TI think that’s putting it unfairly strong.” 
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“Unfairly strong!’’ His father repeated his 
words with an angry intonation. 

“At all events, if ve been secretive so have you. 
You have evidently been spying upon my move- 
ments.’’ 

Esholt grew rather white. 

“ Be careful what you say, Stephen. I won’t be 
called a spy either by you or anyone else.” He 
paused, then added : 

“As a matter of fact they told me in the wool 
warehouse that you had taken to absenting yourself 
for the afternoons; later, when at Heights Farm, 
I chanced to walk down to Dene Wood and acciden- 
tally saw you—and your companion.” 

Stephen murmured an apology. 

Esholt’s voice took a softer tone. 

“Don’t think I like being harsh with you; you 
are all I have in the world—you and Sybil,” he 
said. ‘It’s only your interest and happiness I’m 
thinking of, and they don’t lie that way. Come, 
Stephen, it won’t do.” 

He got up and laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, speaking kindly, as might an elderly and 
loving father confessor to some young penitent who 
has sought his aid, endeavouring to kill the mischief 
at its source by instilling into his son’s mind the 
utter folly of an alliance with Zillah Tempest. He 
did not press for Stephen’s confidence. Whatever 
the entanglement his son had got himself into he 
must get himself out of it—although his father 
meant to furnish him with indirect assistance in a 
manner which had already occurred to him. 

“Well, it won’t do, Stephen,” he wound up his 
kindly-spoken counsel. “I daresay you meant 
no harm, but other folks would invest it with harm 
if they got to hear about it.” 

“T don’t see why they should.” 

“Perhaps not, but the fact remains}that they 
would—you may take that from me. For anything 
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I know it’s all over the village now. Idle tongues 
have concocted scandalous stories out of nothing 
before to-day, and will do again. And now I must 
ask you to give me your promise, Stephen, not to 
meet Miss Tempest again,’ he concluded. 

“Tcan’t quite promise that,” Stephen said. 

“Why can’t you?” demanded his father, with 
difficulty suppressing the anger that contradiction 
from his children invariably occasioned him. 

“ Well, it would hardly be fair, hardly right ‘ 

“Surely much more so than compromising her 
with these meetings. I tell you I will not allow it ; 
I will not tolerate your compromising yourself in 
this way. What is your answer ? ”’ 

“T won't meet her again immediately—that is, 
until we’ve talked it over again.” 

““ Immediately ’!’’—began his father, angrily ; 
then he paused, a thought striking him. When 
he spoke again it was in his ordinary voice : 

“ Your friend Austin wrote two or three days ago, 
you told me, asking you if you wouldn’t join him 
at the seaside—Hastings isn’t it, or Brighton, where 
he’s spending the law vacation and reading for the 
Bar? Well, doso; send him a wire in the morning, 
and go to-morrow yourself. Pack your bags to- 
night. Take your Oxford books with you, and take 
care you read as well as Austin. Don’t drop all 
your reading just because you’ve left Oxford and 
haven’t an examination to pass 

So it was arranged, and, as Thias had been witness 
of his presence in Dene Wood, Stephen felt consider- 
able relief in the fact that by going away on the 
morrow he would for some time escape the embarrass- 
ment of meeting him. 

Driving through the village the next morning on 
his way to the station, Stephen met Zillah. He 
pulled up, and leaning over the phaeton side, he 
shook hands, bidding her good-bye. 

__ “Tm just off to Brighton.” 
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Zillah’s face expressed her surprise. 

“ Are you going for long ? ”’ . 

“No, only a fortnight or three weeks. An old 
college friend invited me a few days ago, and my 
father wants me to go. It was only arranged last 
night.”’ 

“Last night ? ” 

“Yes; when the invitation came a few days ago 
my father said I must stick to the mill. Now he 
seems to think it will do me good to read; my friend 
is reading law, and I am taking my Oxford history 
books.” 

“ Are you glad?” 

‘““T shall be glad to return,” he answered, looking 
into her eyes. 

He began to speak about Brighton 

“We mun be getting on, Mr. Stephen, or we 
shall miss t’ train,’ said Kit, looking at his 
watch. 

Zillah said good-bye and turned away. He 
longed to take her in his arms, and kissing away 
the half-troubled look her face wore, bring back the 
smiles and dimples. Instead he drove away. 

“She’s getting a big fine lass is Thias’ daughter, 
and it seems nobbut t’ other day when she wor a 
bit of a barn.”’ This statement by Kit was evidently 
intended to evoke response. 

“Well, naturally she’s grown since she was a 
barn,” Stephen responded, irritably. Thias’ daugh- 
ter! What business had Kit to speak of her as 
Thias’ daughter. 

“Ay, and she’s grown good-looking and all, 
though she is ginger.” 

“Is what ? ” 

“Ginger. That’s what they always call red- 
haired ones. But there isn’t many that can touch 
her, not 1’ these parts, chuse what colour her hair is. 
It’ll be her own fault if she’s long i’ getting a sweet- 
heart, and she’s just t’ reight age for it. She’d be 
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the same as a ripe plum dropping into a man’s 
mouth.” 

“ But it’s a bit awkward for her all t’ same,” he 
continued. “He’s getten so high up has Thias, 
that there’ll be no one good enough for her, like 
enough, nobbut they’re too good—well, it’s so 1’ 
Barsland anyhow.” 

Stephen did not pursue the topic. 


CHAPTER XV 
MILL-OWNER AND MANAGER 


WHEN Thias Tempest had returned home after 
seeing his daughter and Stephen Esholt alone 
together in Dene Wood he took with him mingled 
feelings. He knew not whether to be pleased or 
angry at what he had seen. The idea of an alliance 
between his daughter and his master’s son came to 
him as the very wish of his heart, but one which was 
so unexpected, so utterly undreamed of hitherto, 
that he scarce dared entertain it. And yet, presently 
he began to ask himself why not? If he himself 
had not had all the advantages of education, at 
least his daughter had had them. He had had his 
daughter educated not that she might acquire 
knowledge, but that she might be able to ruffle it 
among her so-called betters, be fitted, as he expressed 
it, for any society. And now it seemed to him that 
this training might be about to bring a return—a 
return in good measure, even pressed down and 
running over. ‘The thought made him halt in very 
exultation on his homeward walk. 

“Eh, if it could nobbut come off!” he said aloud. 
Then he added to himself, ‘ but it never will— 
never! The master would never consent.” 

He had noticed the sudden change in Esholt’s 
manner after Dene Wood, his silence, the drying up 
of his geniality. No, he would never consent. And, 
if that was so then was this intimacy rather in the 
nature of a slight upon his daughter, a slight fraught 
with possible danger—the danger that her affections 
might be engaged, her feelings trifled with, she 
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herself “ talked about.’’ But again came the thought : 
why, after all, should Michael Esholt not consent ? 
It was not his partiality which endowed Zillah with 
fitness for any society, for her schoolmistresses 
thought very highly of her. In drawing and paint- 
ing, than which there were no more ladylike 
accomplishments, she had far exceeded any young 
lady in the school. Then, too, she had visited with 
one of her school friends the daughter of a solicitor. 
No, recapitulating these things, he came to the 
conclusion that there was no reason why his daughter 
should not marry Stephen Esholt. That the master 
would not be best pleased he admitted, naturally 
he would wish his son to look higher for a wife ; 
still he would not withhold his consent. By the time 
he reached home he had quite persuaded himself 
into the belief that this was what would happen. 

Having arrived at this decision Tempest hesitated 
whether to mention to his daughter the fact of his 
having seen her in Stephen’s company. He decided 
just to mention it and leave it at that. At present 
he would not interfere. Trust the women for 
managing these things best. At least he knew that 
no real harm would come to her. Probably he would 
receive some indication of his master’s views on the 
matter before long, and after that he would know 
how to act. 

And before long this indication came. 

It has been said that a plan had suggested itself 
to Michael Esholt whereby the ending of the 
intimacy between his son and Zillah Tempest might 
be greatly facilitated. The first part he had already 
carried out in despatching his son to Brighton, but 
the second, in relation to which, indeed, the first 
was but a mere preliminary, consisted in the packing 
off of the lady for a much longer period; and to carry 
this out the assistance of her father was obviously 
necessary. The mill-owner had little doubt about 
obtaining this assistance. At the same time the 
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matter was a delicate one requiring careful handling, 
nor was it one for which he had any relish ; so that 
he allowed the days to pass by, awaiting rather than 
desiring an opportunity to undertake it. About a 
week after Stephen’s departure the opportunity 
came. There happened to be a press of work in the 
wool warehouse, and Thias, who had come to the 
office to discuss the matter, remarked : 

‘““T see Mr. Stephen is away from his board this 
last week, sir.”’ 

“Yes, he’s away on a visit,” said the mill-owner 
slowly, then added after a pause: ‘‘ Come into my 
room a moment; we shan’t be disturbed there, 
and there’s something I wish to speak to you about.” 

He closed the door and sat down, inviting his 
manager to do the same; then he looked down at 
-the floor, at the finger tips of his two hands which 
he kept gently patting together, rather than into 
Thias’s face. Since the episode at Dene Wood the 
interviews between the two men had been few and 
short, touching business only, and each had been 
slightly embarrassed in the other’s presence. 

The mill-owner felt embarrassed now. 

“Well, how shall I put it ?”’ he asked, breaking 
the short silence. ‘“‘ It almost looks like making 
a mountain out of a molehill and very possibly that 
is just what it is, but after all it is much better to 
discuss things openly ; concealing grievances merely 
fosters them. You mentioned my son just now—of 
course you saw him with your daughter in Dene 
Wood the other day?” 

“ Ay, I saw him.” 

“Well, of course, you were as surprised as I was, 
and perhaps spoke to your daughter about it?” 

“ Ay, I did just mention it to her.” 

“Naturally, just as I did to my son. Well, what 
said she ? ” 

The question was put brightly and cheerfully, 
as to one holding the same opinion as oneself. 
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“Nay, she didn’t say much.” 

“No, but you'd gather aes 

“T gathered he’s met her a few times when she’s 
been out painting. When he’s been riding now and 
again he’s seen her and happen stopped to see what 
she was painting, and now and again when he’s been 
taking walks on to t’ moor.” 

“Yes, just what my son told me.” 

“ Tf he’s met her it’ll not ha’ been my daughter’s 
doing. She’s not one to do that; she’s been well 
brought up, and well educated too; I’ve spared 
no expense on her education, she’s me 

““T don’t mean to blame her in the least,’’ Esholt 
interposed. “‘ And as for blame I don’t know that 
blame attaches to anyone, or, indeed, that there is 
any blame in the matter at all. If there is, it must 
go to my son for a little want of discretion, but then 
he’s only a boy just out of his teens. I mean a want 
of discretion because it gives a handle to the gossips. 
You know what idle folks are ? ”’ 

“Ay, that’s true enough. ‘Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.’ ”’ 

“And idle tongues as well ; and there are always 
plenty of them everywhere, go where you will. Give 
them a peg to hang lies on and they’ll do it. They 
only want one tiny fact of indiscretion and you can 
trust them for making mischief out of it, for twisting 
and distorting it out of all semblance of truth.” 

“ Ay, but if anyone breathes a wrong word against 
my daughter, and I get to hear of it, it’ll be t’ worse 
for him,’ Thias said, his eyes blazing with anger. 
““She’s the best girl in the world. Let me hear a 
whispe = 

“ But we mustn’t let it get to that, we mustn’t 
let there be a whisper to hear. That is why these 
meetings have been indiscreet, not that there’s been 
a vestige of harm in them, but that gossips might 
invent harm. By stopping the meetings we stop 
the gossip. For that reason I packed my son off 
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a few days ago. Now, he can’t stay away long, he 
must return to his work in a week or two’s time, 
otherwise I’d keep him away for some months. 
Your daughter, however, as a young lady with no 
business to learn, is differently situated. Now, 
how would it be if you let her go away for a while ? 
You mentioned that she wanted to go and stop with 
her aunt at Scarborough to take painting lessons, 
and it was plain to me even from the few sketches 
I saw that she has the ability to make an artist. 
Now, why not let her go and study at Scarborough 
for a few months ? ” 

Thias remained silent thinking over this proposi- 
tion. Somehow he didn’t like the idea, quite apart 
from the loss of his daughter’s company: it had the 
appearance of banishment, as though she had done 
something wrong. The suggestion, he felt, would 
not have been made to a social equal. Yet the mill- 
owner’s reasoning seemed sound; the mere idea of 
his daughter’s name being mixed up in scandalous 
gossip made him boil with anger. He felt, too, that 
however this proposition might be put forward as 
a suggestion, only to be acted upon if he approved 
it, that he was expected, even required to approve 
it, that it differed little from an ultimatum the 
rejection of which would mean war. 

“Well, sir,” he said slowly, “I don’t quite like 
the idea somehow, and, of course, it’ll be an expense, 
but if you think that'll be t’ best wa i 

“Tm sure of it,” said his master, clinching the 
matter, “that’s settled then. As for expense you 
shan’t suffer in that way. Make your mind quite 
easy with regard to that.” 

But for once in his life the matter of expense was 
the smallest of Thias’s objections. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AN OVERHEARD CONVERSATION 


So it came about that after an absence of three 
weeks Stephen returned home on the same day 
that Zillah went away. Mrs. Barker, the Tempests’ 
charwoman, reported that Zillah had gone to 
Scarborough for some months to take painting 
lessons, as they were ‘‘bahn to make a right artist 
of her.”” But some of those to whose ears these 
reports came received them with a reserve of 
credence, although by no means always with a 
reserve of comment. Reports of Stephen’s meetings 
with Zillah had spread through the village, growing 
voluminous in their passage; and first Stephen’s 
departure, and now Zillah’s, in place of sealing the 
gossips’ tongues as the mill-owner had predicted, 
served but to provide them with further matter for 
discussion. And though actual information might 
be “ thin,” imagination sweetened it to taste and 
filled it out to the required bulk, even as the village 
apothecary filled with sweetened and coloured water 
the great physic bottles which his patients loved, 
and without which they would not have considered 
they were getting value for money. Only the 
four people most intimately concerned heard nothing 
of these rumours. It would probably have surprised 
and assuredly would have angered Thias could he 
have heard the comments he evoked in those days. 

“He'll be right suited will Thias if he can wed 
_ his daughter to t’ maister’s son.” 

“‘ Ay, he’ll be a big man enough then, he will so, 
but he willn’t manage that, I fancy. He’s nobbut 
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laking wi’ her, isn’t Stephen. I shall be capped if 
it comes to owt, anyhow.”’ 

In such idle chatter the tongues of the gossips 
wagged, meaning no harm, yet presently, as Michael 
Esholt had foretold, importing harm. And it was 
this harmful gossip, gossip of malignant growth, 
which Thias chanced to hear one day. 

He had been up to Dene Heights farm to look 
after the carrying out of the alterations in prepara- 
tion for Thwaites’s occupancy. Two masons were 
at work in the mistal repairing the stone flooring. 
After watching them for a while Thias left the 
mistal by the outer door, meaning to walk back to 
the mill, but, changing his mind, he entered the barn 
by the great door which was standing open. Now 
the mistal adjoined the barn, was in fact built into 
it, and there was a communicating door between 
them which chanced to be a few inches open when 
Thias entered. The two ends of the barn were 
stacked with hay, but a large space in the centre 
was always left empty giving room for carts to enter 
and unload; for oats to be thrashed, for hay to be 
chopped, and the like. This empty space, however, 
was now covered a foot deep in hay, the last rakings 
from the fields, wherefore Thias trod softly across 
the stone floor. 

“These rakings should ha’ been put on the top 
long sin’,” he said to himself, and paused to consider 
to whom to apportion the blame for this neglect. 
Then through the open doorway he heard the men 
in the mistal talking—talking loudly as the habit 
grows with men who have often to shout would 
they make their voices heard above the sound of 
their labour ; so that their words were quite audible 
to him and arrested his attention. Treading softly 
across the hay-strewn floor he came to within a 
few yards of the mistal door and listened. 

“Mr. Mike’s lad, he came back t’ same day 
as she went, and, see, he went t’ very day ’at after 
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I’d seen ’em in Dene Wood together. That I do 
know, for I seed him driving to t’ station 1’ t’ 
morning and P d seed ’em 1’ Dene Ae together 
t’ day afore.” 

“ec A ? 2) 

“Ay, I seed ’em together. I wor at work here 
when Mr. Michael and Thias brought t’ new farmer 
up to have a look round. I forget what they call 
him, it’s him as has ta’en t’ farm. Well, he'd 
come up with them and he wor telling *em what he 
thought ought to be done, and I wor to get out t’ 
estimates. I wor here happen an hour after they’d 
gone, and then I went home an’ all. And somehow 
Td ta’en a fancy to go through Dene Wood.” 

“I gate into t’ wood,”’ the speaker continued after 
a moment’s pause, ‘and then I sat me down, 
and IJ mun ha’ been sat a tuthree minutes afore I 
seed anyone at all, and then happen I shouldn’t ha’ 
seed ‘em, but she’d some white paper or summat 
she wor reckoning to paint on. Well, they were sat 
together, and they were right together and all; 
sithee, they weren’t this way, this wor more t’ 
style——’ There was a pause, then a laugh, 
evidently in response to a pantomimic representation 
of the scene. 

“Thou wonders they didn’t see me! Thou 
wouldn’t ha’ done if thou’d seed them. For one 
thing I wor a fairish way off, but they wouldn’t ha’ 
seed me chuse how close I’d been—they were too 
ta’en wi’ one another. Well, they gate up to go, 
and he reckoned to help her to side her things, and 
then they looked at t’ painting, and I’ve a fancy 
their hands mun ha’ got together, for he clicks her 
in his arms and he didn’t half kiss her, [’ll tell you ; 
but he kissed her as lads do kiss at his age, give ’em 
t’ chance. And she panned to and all, she did so.” 

“Nay, there wor nowt no more,” he continued 
in answer to a query from his mate. “ They gate 
t things put away, so I shifted. I thought they’d 
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be coming my way happen, and I’d best be off. 
Nay, there wor nowt no more that time, but there’s 
never no telling what there has been—when folks 
meet i’ woods at that age—don’t tell me! If that 
wor t’ first time he’s kissed her I'll gi’e ower judging. 
Why, they’ve met reg’lar ever sin’ last Eastertime 
when he wor home for t’ holidays, I understand. 
Do you think he’s met her reg’lar just to look at 
pictures? Thou munnot tell me that tale. If 
you ax me ” he lowered his voice so that Thias 
failed to catch the words. Then his companion 
responded : 

“Nay, do you think so?” 

“Ay, of course I do. If it isn’t so what’s she 
going away for for months? She’s going to be 
where nobody knows till all’s ower, then she'll 
come back and not afore.” They began to talk 
of other things. Thias stole away from the barn, 
stepping stealthily over the hay-strewn floor. 

In his master’s office he had breathed fire and 
vengeance against the man who should dare to say 
a wrong word against his daughter, and now, he 
was hard set to keep from throwing himself upon 
his daughter’s traducer and returning his slanders 
with clenched fist. But with a strong effort he 
stayed his impulse until he could decide what would 
be the best way by which to silence effectually this 
scandalous talk. If he were to take the law into 
his own hands might he not be but fanning the 
flame? A fight in which he was one of the 
combatants would be sure to get out and become 
the talk of the village. Even if he were to keep his 
hands off the slanderer and merely to throw the 
lies back into his face might not even that do more 
harm than good—of what worth would his testimony 
be to this scandal-monger ? He felt that it would be 
better not to trust himself in theman’s presence, but to 
give this story the lie direct by simply bringing his 
daughter home. That, of course, he would do at 
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once, and probably he would have to be content 
with that, although the idea by no means satisfied 
him. He would have liked to get at that scandal- 
monger with his lying tongue, to get at him and 
pay him. Yes, that was what he longed for—to 
get at him and pay him. 

It said much for Thias Tempest’s affection for 
his daughter that he restrained his own impulses 
and thought only of what would most advantage her. 


Thus deciding, Matthias Tempest walked back 
across the upland and came to the mill. Michael 
Esholt was alone in his room when Thias rapped at 
the door and, scarce waiting for an answer, entered. 

“Ah, come in, Tempest,’ said the mill-owner, 
genially ; “Well, are the repairs getting on all 
right ? They should be nearly finished. Who is 
at work there now?” He tilted his chair back, 
stretching himself as he put the question. 

“Ay, t’ repairs is getting on all right; but it 
worn’t about repairs that I came to see you.” 

“Oh, what then? Nothing wrong, I hope. Sit 
down.” 

But Thias took no notice of the invitation, but 
continued to stand, one hand touching the table, 
looking at his master who now leant back in his 
chair, his clasped hands pressed against the table, 
looking up at him. 

“Ward, t’ stone mason, is doing t’ repairs to t’ 
mistal flooring. Two of his men were at work when 
I got there. I stopped with them in t’ mistal a bit, 
and when I left them I went round into t’ barn. 
I didn’t go straight into t’ barn from t’ mistal, I 
went round and in at one o’ t’ big doors which was 
open, and that’s how I come to hear what I did 
hear.” 

aa ae ; 

“The door of t’ mistal was open, so I could hear. 
I couldn’t see, but I could hear, and he wor 
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telling, wor one of ’em, about my daughter and 
your son.” 

“* Ah, well, there’s not much to tell about that, 
I think.” 

“No, I know there isn’t, not if they tell t’ truth, 
but he worn’t telling t’ truth, worn’t yon’ black- 
guard, he wor telling lies.” 

“Take no notice of them. They’ll recoil on the 
liar’s own head in time. Lies always do.” 

The words were spoken in a tone meant to be 
bright and encouraging, but they seemed in effect 
rather to feed Thias’s anger. 

“ That’s right enough when they’ve to do with 
other folk,’ he retorted, ‘‘ but this was said about 
my daughter.”’ 

“Least said soonest mended’ is a true saying, 
though it’s hard to act upon sometimes. I'd hoped 
we'd nipped any scandal-mongering of that sort in 
the bud.” 

“Nipped it in the bud! It was us that set it 
agate by sending my daughter away that never 
ought to ha’ been sent away, in my opinion. There 
was no occasion for it.” 

“Who is this scandal-monger?”’ asked his 
master shortly ; and having heard, he characterised 
him as a public-house loafer only worthy of being 
treated with contempt. 

“ At that rate, then, they can say owt about folk 
as they've a mind to and nowt happen?” and 
Thias’s voice sounded ominously discontented with 
the proffered advice. 

“ You must tell me what he did say before I can 
advise. You've told me nothing yet except that 
he was telling about your daughter and my son— 
concocting some cock and bull story, I suppose, 
about their having been seen together.” 

“He said he’d been meeting her reg’lar ever 
since last Eastertirae——’’ 

“Well, we know that isn’t so 
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“And he said that he hadn’t just met her 
to look at pictures, and that the proof of what he 
said wor to be found in her going away. He said 
she’d gone away to be where no one ’ud know her till 
all wor ower, then she’d come back and not afore.” 

“Till all was over,’ repeated Esholt, un- 
comprehendingly. Then he looked up at Thias’s 
angry face, and illumination came to him. 

“Ah, I see. Well, if he’d said that of my 
daughter and I’d heard him I’d have paid him, old 
man as I am, or he should have paid me.” 

“And do you think I didn’t want to pay him 
an’ all? If Pd gone near him I should ha’ killed 
him though he’s a younger man nor I am by twenty 
year. But it wasn’t that he wor younger nor me 
that I held back. I held back because I wanted to 
do what wor the best for her, never heed me. If 
there’d only been me to consider I should ha’ 
known what to do, but I thought if I did ought it 
might be worse for her.”’ 

“Yes, I think you were right, though I can’t 
help wishing you’d given him a thrashing. Still, 
I daresay it is better as it is—anyhow, there’s 
nothing to be done now. What else did he 
say to: 

So Thias related the overheard conversation, 
omitting only that the man had seen Zillah in 
Stephen’s arms in Dene Wood. Yet with this 
episode omitted it seemed, as the mill-owner stated, 
that what the mason had related really amounted 

_to nothing at all but an idle tale—scandalous and 
abominable, but absolutely fabricated by his own 
wicked mind, without a shadow of fact to go upon. 
And as such, Esholt asserted, it must appear to any 
right-minded person who heard it. 

“ Ay, right-minded, but they aren’t right-minded 
who listen to such as him.” ; 

“Well, to anyone who is endowed with a grain 
of ordinary common-sense then. Why, the very 
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man he was telling it to, so far as I can gather, said 
nothing that indicated he believed a word of it, 
and no more would anyone believe it. If he wants 
to get credence for a story of that sort he must tell 
it to Willie Wood—that’s who he must tell it to 
and no one else. Willie may believe him but no 
one else will.”” Now Willie Wood was the village idiot. 

“TI don’t know that; they’re always ready to 
spread mischief are folks. That’s what you said 
the other day yourself.”’ 

“ Ay, but folks, even if they are mischief makers, 
want some vestige of truth to go upon.” 

“They'll make summat out o’ nowt if they’ve a 
mind to, will folks. I understood she wor to go 
away to stop talk, and in place of that it’s brought 
it about. There’d never ha’ been owt said if she’d 
stayed at home and that’s what she would ha’ done 
if ’'d acted my way. It wor a mistake from t’ 
beginning.”’ 

He spoke hotly, angrily—letting out a little of 
that suppressed temper that had been brewing in 
his mind ever since Esholt had suggested his 
sending his daughter away and he had agreed to it. 
And now what he had heard to-day had heated this 
suppressed rage to danger point. It was evident 
that Stephen had trifled with his daughter’s 
affections, won her love, so that she allowed him to 
kiss her. Allowed him! Why, the fellow had said 
she “panned to’’; was as passionate as he was. 
And now when it suited Stephen’s purpose he 
calmly dropped her as though she. had been some 
common girl too far beneath him for serious con- 
sideration. 

He knew this scandal to be a lie because he knew 
his daughter, but now it came to him that like 
enough no thanks were due to Stephen for this. 
And it was this last thought which was in his mind 
when his master next spoke. 

“Well, it’s too late to alter that now. Thinking 
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it over I feel sure you acted rightly. Even if you’d 
thrashed him it would certainly have got noised 
abroad and fed the gossip, and nothing but a 
thrashing would have fit the purpose at all. I feel 
sure it would be foolish to take any further notice 
of an idle tale like that. It’s a fabrication on the 
face of it, and will convince no one. Let it die.”’ 

“Oh, so then nowt can be done?” 

“No, nothing so far as I can see. I’m sorry the 
fellow can’t have a thrashing, but I feel sure that 
to take no notice is the best policy. Let it die 
away, that is what we want. It’ll die down in no 
time of itself will a story like that which carries its 
own falseness on its face.” 

“No time! It'll have to die down sooner nor 
no time will that lie. It’ll have to die down here 
and now. I’m not going to leave it to no time— 
it can get ower t’ village i’ no time. No time isn’t 
good enough for me.” 

His voice was raisedin anger. It was the first time 
Esholt had heard it directed against himself. 

“It’s a very grievous thing,’ he said, “a very 
grievous thing, but I believe to take no notice of it 
is the best way. And honestly, I think you 
exaggerate its importance. On the sole ground 
that two young people have been seen sketching 
together two or three times, are folks going to 
swallow such an egregious fabrication as this? 
I’m sure they’re not. No, I don’t see that anything 
can be done.”’ 

“There’s one thing can be done, and I'll see 
that is done and all: she can come home, can my 
daughter. She never ought to have gone away. I 
did wrong.” 

“T don’t know that you did wrong, I think it 
was the right and proper thing to do. Young folks 
require directing at that age. How many lives 
have been completely ruined for want of it— 
children fancying themselves in love, and making 
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utterly unsuitable marriages before they’ve cut 
their wisdom teeth ? ”’ 

“Oh, so that was t’ reason I was to send her 
away, was it! It wasn’t to save her from being 
gossipped about, but so as your son shouldn’t make 
an unsuitable marriage. So that wor it!” he 
repeated. ‘“‘ Why wor it unsuitable? It wasn’t 
unsuitable then to send her away so that every idle 
tongue can lie about her.”’ 

“Stop!” said. Esholt. (© Don't let wusmetae: 
recriminations. We've worked together too long 
for that. We agreed it was best for her to go away 
on my son’s return * 

“‘ Agreed it wor best! I did it for thee, I Z 

Esholt held up his hand to command silence, and 
habit made Thias obey. 

‘And if you did do it for me, is there anything 
wrong in that, anything you need be ashamed of ? 
After all I think I’ve done something for you since 
you were a spinner lad.” 

‘““Tve had nowt but what I’ve worked for and 
earned—ay, every penny on it.” 

“And no penny you’ve earned has ever been 
grudged you ; let us leave it at that.” 

Maybe the manager meant to indicate assent by 
silence. There was a moment’s pause ere he spoke 
again. When he did so his tone, if somewhat sullen, 
was no longer provocative. 

“Tt’s been my own fault ; I never ought to have 
allowed her to go away. However, now I know, I'll 
see that she comes home at once and stays at home.”’ 

He paused a moment then turned towards the door. 

The mill-owner sat a moment in thought, then he 
looked up. 

“Tf 1 were you I should do nought in a hurry; 
sleep a night or two onit. I’m sure you exaggerate 
the importance of this fellow’s gossip.” 

“Do nought ina hurry! Sleep onit! Nay, you 
got me to send her away, but no man in England 
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will get me to keep her away another day after what 
Tve heard. Id be ashamed to ask such a thing if 
I were you. Would it be ‘do nought in a hurry, 
sleep on it,’ if she wor your daughter ? ”’ he asked, 
his voice rising in anger. 

“ There, that’s enough, you’ve said quite enough. 
I have given you the best advice I can, but I’m not 
going to sit here to be abused.”’ 

“ The best advice !’’ shouted Tempest. 

“Yes, the best advice,’ said his master, getting 
up, and, without shouting, dominating the other man 
by the tone of his voice. ‘‘ Every sensible man 
knows that there is no greater folly than that of 
acting in a hurry. More than half the mistakes in 
life are made that way. I do say—go home and 
sleep a night on it. Naturally, you can’t view it 
calmly now, but I think in the morning you will see 
that you have quite over-estimated its importance.”’ 

“There’s one thing I can do now that thinking 
won't alter—I can write for her to come home.” 

“Yes, of course, but if you take my advice you 
won't do anything till to-morrow. A day’s delay 
can do no harm now, and a day’s thought may do 
some good. Come and see me here to-morrow at 
half-past twelve.” 

He took his hat from the table and opening the 
door stepped into the passage. 

“A day’s thought will alter nowt,” said Thias, 
as he followed him. Then he was silent ; they were 
within hearing of the clerks now. 

““To-morrow at noon, then,” said his master, 
descending the stairs and so terminating the 
interview. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SEVERING OF A FRIENDSHIP 


THE hands of the clock in Michael Esholt’s private 
office pointed to half-past twelve. Although the 
mill-owner glanced at them it was rather from force 
of habit, or to verify their correctness, than to 
obtain information as to the hour. That was 
already sufficiently indicated by the sudden silence 
of the mills—a silence broken by the sound of 
human voices and human feet in the mill yard 
beneath the office window. At half-past twelve 
the engines stopped; the mill slept ; the workers 
poured out from the close factory rooms into the 
purer air. The youngest went first ; instantly, as 
the wheels stopped and the spinner lads heard the 
silence, might be heard also the clattering of their 
heavy iron-tipped clogs over stone floors, down 
stone stairways, and across the yard towards the 
great gates as they ran chasing each other in the 
first exuberance of release. Close behind them in 
one unbroken stream came the men and women 
poured forth from weaving- and spinning-rooms ; 
from combing- and drawing-sheds; from wool wash- 
ing- and drying-rooms; from engine- and boiler-house; 
from the mechanics’ and joiners’ workshops ; the 
women with tea cans and baskets in their hands, 
putting their shawls over their heads as they crossed 
the yard. Last of all, issuing from some quiet 
backwater, from some machineless room where 
pieces were looked over or other light work done, 
would come the stragglers, the old and the halt, 
whose gait told of long service, of rheumatic joints, 
of the penalties of age. 
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As the last straggler crossed the yard the mill- 
owner, who had been watching this “‘loosing’’ of the 
mill from his office window, saw Thias leave the 
- wool-warehouse and approach the office. A moment 
later he knocked upon the door and entered the 
room. 

“Well, sir, you said half-past twelve yesterday.”’ 

“Yes, sit down. Have you thought it over 
then?” 

“Tve thought it over, but I’ve thought no 
different. It wants no thinking about doesn’t 
that ” his voice was already beginning to grow 
aggressive, 

“No. You mean about your daughter coming 
home. Well, I’m not sure that you're not right— 
in fact, I think you are right. Let your daughter 
come home by all means on a visit now, or better 
still, a little later. That will give the lie to the 
calumny without upsetting our little plan for 
separating the young folks. That, of course, is 
more necessary than ever now that we know how 
ready folks are to concoct evil.” 

“You say let my daughter come home on a visit. 
What do you mean by a visit? Two or three 
weeks, and then go back again.” 

“Yes, I think so. That will be quite sufficient 
to refute the calumny, although I’m sure its own 
inherent falseness would do that in any case.”’ 

The mill-owner spoke cheerfully. He had not 
noted the resentment underlying Thias’s’ question, 
and it seemed to him that the difficulty was going 
to be solved in this way, which, when cogitating 
over the matter the previous evening, had suggested 
itself to him as one which would satisfy both himself 
and Thias. And then upon this regained peace of 
mind, the angry voice of Thias burst : 

“ Ay, it may be sufficient to refute the calumny 
and to satisfy you, but it isn’t sufficient to satisfy 
me. When my daughter comes home she comes 
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for no visit, she comes to stop. If you want to 
keep them apart let your son go visit. How will 
that suit you?” 

“Be careful. If you'd some folks to deal with, 
and spoke to them like that, they’d order you 
straight out of the mill yard and take care that you 
never entered it again.” 

“T should never want to enter it again at that 
price. My daughter’s coming home now and she’s 
coming home to stop.” His face was white with 
anger ; he struck the fist of his right hand into the 
palm of his left to drive his words home. 

“Is that your last word ? ”’ 

“Ay, and I’ve been too long in giving it.” 

“And I in taking it. However, we understand 
one another now. I take your notice or give it 
you, whichever you prefer. Anyhow, you and I 
can never work together again—that is out of the 
question. Hand over your keys to the warehouse 
clerk. Jf your papers are in order I don’t know 
that you need come into the mill yard again.” 

“Ay, but I know. I know I shall want longer 
notice nor this. I shall want three months, and 
from next Quarter day. I’m entitled to it, you i 

Esholt wrote out a cheque and handed it to 
him. 

“Now you are paid in full. That is the exact 
amount, isn’t it?” he asked. 

Thias took a scrap of paper out of his pocket, 
wrote a few figures upon it. “Ay, that’s it.” 
Then he signed the receipt his master handed to 
him. 

“Is there any occasion for me to stay any longer ?”’ 

“None whatever.” 

So they separated. 

In the evening as the father and son sat together 
in the library, Michael Esholt remarked abruptly 
to his son: 

“Tempest is going away.” 
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a Tempest—going—away : ? Where to? Oh, do 
you mean he’s going wool-buying : vse 

“Not for us he isn’t going wool-buying. As to 
where he’s going to that is more than I can tell you. 
He can go to Timbuctoo or Patagonia for ought 
yee It’s enough for me that he’s leaving Barsland 

ills.” 

“Thias Tempest going to leave the mills?” 

“Ay, Stephen, Thias Tempest going to leave 
the mills. Who was it who said the surest way to 
make an enemy of a man was to do him a kindness ? 
TPve done more than a kindness to Thias Tempest. 
Ever since he went into the mill as a lad I’ve helped 
him on—saw that he got a bit of schooling, put 
him into the wool-warehouse, taught him the wool 
business, and finally made him the buyer. When 
he first came he was getting three shillings a week. 
For many years now he’s been drawing a salary of 
three hundred. But he’s taught me a lesson as 
regards helping people on that I shan’t forget in 


a hurry.” 


“Is he leaving Barsland ? ” 

“ Tve told you I don’t know where he’s going to 
or what he’s going to do. I suppose he may leave 
Barsland as there’s nothing for him to do here, 
although so far as money goes there will be no 
occasion for him to do anything—he must have 
saved a good deal. He can’t have spent a third 
of his salary in that cottage or anything like it, 
that is, apart from the pretentious education he’s 
given his daughter.” 

He paused a moment then continued : 

“And that reminds me, Stephen, that all 
acquaintanceship between you two must cease 
absolutely now. I won’t have you speaking to her 
or meeting her again. Clearly understand that, 
once and for all. I hope your Brighton visit knocked 


all that silly nonsense out of your head; but in 


any case, understand that any acquaintanceship 
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between you and Miss Zillah Tempest must cease. 
After what has occurred that is impossible and 
always will be.” 

He waited for his son to speak. 

“ Well, what have you got to say?’ he demanded, 
as Stephen made no comment. 

“Was it on account of me? Was it what we 
spoke about before I went to Brighton that caused 
this rupture ? ” 

“Yes, it was; so now you see what mischief 
your idle carryings on have caused!” 

“ T suppose if you say so, after what has occurred, 
I must obey,” came the answer, slowly spoken after 
a long pause. 

“Very well, then, I have your promise, though 
you've taken your time about giving it. However, 
that’s settled, so we'll dismiss the subject.” 

“IT suppose by acquaintanceship you don’t mean 
exchanging greetings, civilities, if one happens to 
meet ? ~ 

“You suppose very wrongly then. What else 
should I mean? What is it you mean by greetings, 
civilities ? Speak plainly. I hate subterfuges.”’ 

“T mean what I say. You surely don’t ask me 
to cut her dead. If you do I refuse. No one but 
a cad would do that. I’m certain you wouldn’t 
have done it in like circumstances at my age.”’ 

“ At your age—ay, and older than you are—I 
should have done exactly what my father told me 
under any circumstances, I hope. Under these— 
after what has occurred—I should have had no 
other thought but to aid him. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.”’ 

“T’ve promised you that I won’t meet her again, 
not as I used to do—that is, without first obtaining 
your consent.” 

“And that I advise you never to ask me for,” 
said the elder man. ‘“ Haven’t you got that 
nonsense out of your head yet? When my son 
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hesitates which to choose—me or my enemy—it 
will be time for him to go over to the enemy, lock, 
stock, and barrel.” 

He had stood up to work off his indignation or 
drive his points home. 

“You haven’t told me yet what has occurred.” 

“Tempest has been grossly insulting. I don’t 
want to dwell upon it any more—it makes one lose 
faith in gratitude or humanity or ought else. I 
only hope he’ll get away from the place and quickly, 
so that I can forget him. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
were to set up as a wool merchant in Milforth— 
he’ll have money enough for a start ; but if he does 
he'll never sell us an ounce of wool, that I do know.”’ 

Meantime,’ Thias Tempest had written to his 
daughter requiring her immediate return. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ZILLAH RETURNS HOME 


Now when Zillah Tempest parted from Stephen in 
Barsland village on the morning of his departure 
for Brighton, she found herself in a very puzzled and 
not untroubled state of mind. 

She was not long, however, in arriving at a 
solution of the riddle of her lover’s departure. She 
decided that Stephen had asked his father’s consent 
to their becoming engaged, and that his father had 
refused it, not indeed finally or irrevocably, but 
for a time; in all likelihood he had imposed the 
condition that Stephen should accept his friend’s 
invitation, and had exacted a promise that he would 
not ask Zillah’s hand until his return. Zillah felt 
very confident that he would ask it then: had he 
not held her in his arms yesterday, and had she not 
seen love in his eyes this morning when he said he 
would be glad to return ? 

In the early days of her friendship with Stephen, 
when first the idea of marriage with him had 
suggested itself to her, she had thought not a little 
of the social advantage such a marriage would be to 
her, of the new friends and interests it might 
made the means of bringing into her life. Then, 
imperceptibly, she had found herself thinking less of 
these things and more of the man himself, until the 
moment came, when, strained to his heart and with 
his lips on hers, all the woman’s passion was aroused 
in her for the first time ; so that no kisses, however 
passionate, could so move her again, no love, how- 
ever tender, could ever be quite the same to her as 
was Stephen Esholt’s. 

And it was the memory of his kisses which came 
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back to her to be dwelt upon, hungered after. Even 
when they had not been followed by a declaration 
of love she had excused him to herself. That would 
come in due course—probably the next day. He 
would first wish, she felt, to obtain his father’s 
consent—really on her account rather than his own, 
that she might be spared any unpleasantness in 
case his father withheld it for a time; for that the 
match would not prove entirely pleasing to him 
Zillah felt was only too probable. That the consent 
would be obtained, and she herself asked in marriage 
on the expiration of her lover’s visit, she felt no doubt. 

Strong in this conviction she had no room for doubt 
or feeling of resentment against her lover as the days 
passed on and no message came from him. And 
then one day doubt crept in. 

About ten days after Stephen’s departure a letter 
had come from her aunt in Scarborough renewing 
the invitation for Zillah to visit her; and to her 
surprise her father wished her to accept it. Hitherto, 
he had always been opposed to the acceptance of 
these invitations which came periodically, for, 
despite the satisfaction he derived from the assurance 
that his daughter’s education fitted her to move in 
any society, nothing was further from his mind than 
to assist this fitness to fulfil its purpose. 

But now, much to his daughter’s surprise, he was 
not only anxious for her to go to Scarborough and 
enter upon a course of painting lessons, but even 
insisted upon her doing so. And when Zillah 
demurred to this arrangement, and began to 
make excuses, he insisted upon her going in a 
manner not to be gainsaid. So that it came about 
that upon the very day on which Stephen returned 
home Zillah went away. 

Now the cause of her father’s unexpected change 
of front with regard to her going away, Zillah 
decided, was the result of a further effort on the part 
of Stephen’s father to keep her and Stephen apart. 
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First he had sent his son away, and now she was to 
be banished in the hope that absence would wean 
Stephen of his love for her. Against her father for 
participating in this plot she felt no real anger, if 
a little irritation. He was, she was convinced, but 
a tool in his employer’s hands, carrying out his 
employer’s behests. Despite the fact of Zillah’s 
occasional grumblings against the dullness of her 
home life, despite also the fact that the “fitting” 
she had received for ‘‘ any society ” had made her 
somewhat sensitive as to her father’s qualification 
for the same; despite these things Zillah entirely 
reciprocated the real affection she knew her father 
had for her. 

But against Michael Esholt she began to feel an- 
gered. And as the days passed by at Scarborough 
and brought not Stephen, the little grain of doubt— 
doubt of her lover’s love—which her banishment 
had sown in her mind, grew. From her aunt she 
earned nothing with reference to the matter, for the 
old lady restrained her inclination to gossip, and 
kept secret the fact of Thias having written to her. 
So Zillah waited for her lover, trying to thrust doubt 
aside, saying that this was not his doing, that 
another period of waiting had been forced upon him, 
and that after that he would come. She pictured 
the day of his coming, and that brought to her the 
day when he had held her in his arms and pressed 
his lips to hers, and in this memory her anger faded 
into longing. 

And then in place of her lover there came her 
father’s letter commanding herimmediate return home. 


Thias went to meet his daughter at the station 
on her return and engaged a cab to take them home. 
As the horse toiled slowly up the hill road, the 
driver walking by its side, the father explained to 
the daughter the reasons which. had caused him to 
recall her from Scarborough. 
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He told Zillah just as much as he thought it 
desirable for her to know, and he told it in just such 
a manner as to gain her partisanship; he told it 
without one word of reproach for her. All his anger 
was reserved for his late employer, for whom no word 
was too bitter. The old designation of “‘ the master ”’ 
was dropped now. When Thias used it, as he some- 
times did from sheer force of habit, he corrected it 
at once to ‘‘ Esholt’”’ or “ old Michael ’”—— 

And Zillah felt that all his thought and care had 
been for her, felt that he had sacrificed his position 
in the mills to which all his life had been devoted, 
solely on account of his love for her, because he would 
have no slight cast upon her. It seemed to her that 
her father had been actuated by love, his adversary 
by overweening pride. It seemed, too, that, when 
thwarted, Esholt had not scrupled to take advantage 
of his position, for he had dismissed his rival, or, 
at least, made it impossible for him to remain. And 
Stephen was in league with his father; one was 
“just as bad as the other,” Thias explained ; when 
Stephen came back they were ‘‘ina band” together— 
“they'd deemed to get you out of the place, but I 
wasn't going to have it.” 

Now, it will be perceived that Thias’s zeal for his 
cause outran truth when he stated—not merely as 
his belief, which would have been true, but, as a 
fact, known to him—that Stephen was in league with 
his father. And Zillah accepted this statement 
and believed it. He had evidently returned wearied 
of her, at least unprepared to make any sacrifice 
for her. The kisses he had dared to give her had 
been an insult, and she had returned them. As 
she thought of them, her cheeks glowed with shame. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A VISIT FROM ANTHONY 


In December, Sybil returned home for the Christmas 
holidays; and a few days later Anthony Austin 
also journeyed North to spend Christmas at High 
Royd. 

At Riddlesworth he found Kit with the carriage 
and pair awaiting him; and that pleased 
Anthony. 

It was a cold day, and, had he found on his arrival 
at the station that an open trap had been sent to 
meet him, he felt he might have regretted having 
come. As it was, ensconced in the comfortable 
carriage, his feet on a footwarmer, a fur rug around 
his knees, any doubts he had entertained as to the 
advisability of his visit began to vanish ; and when 
he reached the house, and Sybil came into the hall 
to meet him, her face happy with welcoming smiles 
any lingering doubt that had remained finally 
vanished away. Dear little Sybil, how pleasant it 
was to see her again! How pretty she was when 
she smiled, fair as sunshine on a spring morning. 
Her presence brought back to him his summer visit 
and the pleasure of it. He had, indeed, forgotten 
her smile, her girlish charm of manner, forgotten 
how pretty she was. He had remembered these 
things for a few days, a few weeks, maybe, after 
parting from her in the summer; then they had 
faded away, not coming between him and the pages 
of his law tomes, as they might have done in the 
case of more careless students a little less intent 
upon getting on. 
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Stephen who had returned early from the mill to 
welcome his friend, came with Sybil into the hall 
and took Anthony off to show him his room. Then 
they hurried downstairs to tea in the library, as 
Sybil had bidden them. Emma was taking in the 
tea. Recognising Emma Anthony remembered Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

“I suppose old Mrs. Thorpe is still here?” he 
asked Sybil. 

“Still here!’’ Sybil laughed merrily. ‘‘ Why, 
of course, she’s still here. You didn’t suppose she’d 
got married, did you? No one ever leaves us except 
to get married, isn’t that so, Stevie ? ”’ 

“Yes, but one or other of them is always getting 
married, and Mrs. Thorpe is awfully proud of it. 
She lets it be understood, I’m sure, that to come 
here is a certain step to marriage.” 

“My father says that most old ladies are given 
to match-making,” said Anthony. 

“Why, papa says marriages are made in chapel,” 
said Sybil. “ That’s why he thinks long family 
prayers are so much better for the servants 
than going to church or chapel on Sunday 
evenings.” 

“Regarded, perhaps, simply as acts of devotion, 
they may be; still, 1 can quite imagine that a 
service at church or chapel is more stimulating, 
particularly if your sweetheart is a participant.” 

This speech was so characteristic of Anthony that 
Sybil and Stephen burst out laughing. They sat 
on laughing and chatting until Michael Esholt 
returned from the mill, until it was time to get ready 
for dinner. Stephen put aside his gloom and his 
father was, for him, in a high state of geniality. 
Things, he thought, were coming round—shaping 
themselves all right as things will do only give 
them time. They were shaping themselves right. 
at the mills where Thias’s absence had for a while 
caused a considerable amount of incenvenience ; 
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and now he thought they were shaping themselves 
right elsewhere—which meant with Stephen. 

Since the rupture with Tempest, if Stephen had 
not actually avoided his father’s society, he had cer- 
tainly not sought it; and the father was inclined 
to think that he had actually avoided it. Even 
when they were alone together it had become 
Stephen’s habit to bury himself in his books; 
conversations between them had grown briefer, 
less frequent ; they were drifting a little apart. 
This had not troubled Esholt deeply. His son, 
he argued, was passing through a transitory trouble 
well-nigh inseparable from his age, he was evidently 
sulky, blaming his father for what he would in all 
likelihood presently thank him for. He would come 
round in time, but he was glad that now that time 
seemed to have arrived. It made him bright, 
almost gay, disposed him well towards Anthony 
for his share in bringing this about. 

During dinner he kept bringing out German 
phrases learned long years ago, when, as a youth 
of twenty, having served a three years’ apprentice- 
ship in his father’s mill, he had spent a year on the 
Continent—principally in the Rhine provinces of 
Germany—in order to learn German, and to obtain 
that final polish to his education which Continental 
travel, in those days of its rarity, was supposed to 
give. It had been a great concession on his father’s 
part to let him go. Looking back to that time, 
how happy those months seemed to have been— 
months of his twenty-first year, with the world 
before him. The thought touched his sympathy, 
moved him to kindliness. 

“Do you think you can be a very good little girl, 
Sybil, if I let you go to France after Easter 2?”’ he 
asked. “‘‘ I went abroad, so I suppose you're like 
to go—fair ‘ does,’ eh!” 

Now, to spend a few months in France after 
leaving school had been a long cherished wish of 
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Sybil’s, but, hitherto, she had obtained no promise 
that it would be gratified. 

The cloth had been removed, and they were 
sitting over dessert and port. Sybil had just risen 
from the table to leave the room. She stopped 
behind her father’s chair, and putting her arms 
around his neck, kissed him. It was not often that 
father and daughter kissed beyond that perfunctory 
good-night one, which took place when the candles 
were brought in at the close of family prayers. 

Now that Sybil was nineteen she was supposed to 
devote the mornings to learning housekeeping, 
under the guidance of Mrs. Thorpe. But the house- 
keeping studies were intermittent. In the course 
of the morning Sybil would go into the drawing-room 
to practise music, and Anthony would desert his 
law books and the library and join her there. He 
had a good voice, and, like Sybil, he played well, 
reading music easily. So it came about that a good 
many hours were stolen from housekeeping and the 
reading of the law and devoted to music and song. 

If the fates in linking these two together during 
those holiday hours had no ulterior motive ; if they 
who played and sang together were never destined 
to be brought nearer to each other, but rather to 
drift apart out of hail and sight on life’s sea; yet 
it is very sure that the memory of this time would 
remain with them through their lives, so that never 
again, even in the far distant years, would either of 
them hear one of these songs sung or pieces played, 
however well or ill, without having visualised in the 
mind this room in an upland village on the edge of 
the moor. So, in the evenings when Michael Esholt 
left his reading in the library to go and listen to 
Sybil and Anthony, he would go back in memory 
to songs sung long years ago: just as these would 
some day be memories to those who sang them now— 
memories redolent of youth as are dried rose leaves 
of a summer garden. 
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Only Stephen of the three friends did not derive 
full measure of happiness from these days. Some- 
times he would talk to his friend openly about his 
love; sometimes he would talk round it. Those 
occasions were generally in the evening when the 
rest of the household had retired. Then the two 
would sit up together for a final pipe, and the dis- 
cussion of many topics, which, when introduced by 
Stephen, Anthony could generally connect in his 
own mind with Zillah Tempest. For instance, one 
of these topics was religion. 

Now, for the first time since Anthony had known 
him, Stephen had begun to doubt the infallibility 
of the harsh doctrine in which he had been brought 
up. The questionings having arisen, Stephen had 
read—read in those long evenings when he and his 
father were alone together, books giving the 
authorities for the dogma in which he had been 
brought up, and sometimes had found in those 
very authorities, written to confirm, confirmation of 
his doubts. 

Anthony was not greatly interested in these 
religious discussions. Religion had never caused 
him any more serious discomfort than that of having 
to attend his father’s church when he would fain 
have been excused. The idea of lying awake at 
night wondering how condemned souls were getting 
on in hell-fire, and if he was not worse than a 
murderer for neglecting to try and save sinners from 
that Divine wrath, never occurred to him. 

No, Anthony’s religion was quite a comfortable 
one, well-under control, never interfering with his 
happiness. Here at Barsland Stephen would 
occasionally go up with his friend to his room at 
night and remain while Anthony undressed and 
got into bed. 

“You've forgotten to say your prayers, Tony,” 
he remarked on one of these occasions as Anthony 
hopped into bed without this preliminary. 
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“Well, we've only just had them downstairs, 
otherwise, of course, I should have said them; I 
generally do, as you know,’ answered Anthony, 
complacently. 

Stephen had always said his private prayers at 
his bedside in addition to participating in those 
petitions and thanksgivings sent up from the pages 
of the Family Prayer Book. He never failed to say 
them, even at this time when the faith of his child- 
hood was changing, and when he would often inveigh 
against the severer doctrines of orthodoxy. Maybe 
he was but using religion as a whipping post, a 
means of working off bitterness now in this time of 
his discontent. So at least Anthony thought, 
noticing that his religious disquisitions had ever a 
tendency to merge in the question of parental 
authority, to rebel against that absolute subjection 
enjoined in the Old Testament, in which he had 
been brought up. 

“ You are really much better off than I am, Tony,” 
he said, in the course of one of those talks over a 
final pipe by the library fire. 

“ What ridiculous nonsense you can talk, Stevie ! 
How do you make it out, pray-a-dame, as your 
governor would say? I have rather less than 
three hundred a year, and that is almost as much as 
I ever shall have unless I make it.” 

“Well, that’s three hundred more than I have, 
except for a small allowance which my father could, 
and I think, would, stop if I didn’t do just what he 
wanted me to. You see you are your own master : 
you could marry to-morrow if you wanted.” 

“Forgive my rudeness, old man, but you're 
talking rubbish, What am Ito marry upon? Are 
you seriously suggesting I’m to marry on under 
three hundred a year ? ”’ 

“Well, I don’t know why not. I really think 
I would as far as the money is concerned. I’m 
quite sure I would.” 
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“And [’m quite sure you would repent it if you 
did. How on earth would you live? You might 
have a large family. How would you keep them 
all? I believe you spent over three hundred a year 
when you were at Oxford, and an Oxford year is 
only half a year.” 

“You can’t count Oxford: it’s a life to itself; 
then I hunted sometimes——’”’ 

“You really appal me, Stephen, when you say 
you would marry on less than three hundred a year. 
What possible chance of a career could you have, 
hampered with a wife and a large family, on three 
hundred a year? And how could you bring your 
children up as you have been brought up? ” 

“You seem determined I am to have a large 
family.” 

“You are both young—for I presume the lady 
you have in your mind is Miss Tempest ? ” 

“Well, what if she is ? ” 

“Then I think it’s a great pity. At Brighton 
I was in hopes you would have got over it by this 
time. You seemed on the road to recovery then.” 

“Yes, I thought I was myself, but since I’ve 
returned home I find that it isn’t so. I love her, 
Anthony.” 

“Tm sorry to hear it. I do not think the young 
lady, however beautiful and charming she is 
personally, is suitable for you in other ways. Take 
her father—which, by-the-way, is just what you 
would have to do—well, of course, he may be a 
most estimable character, but isn’t he quite an 
impossible person ? ” 

“As for that, my great-grandfather was a small 
yeoman hill farmer, and, doubtless, you would have 
thought him an impossible person.” 

“ Possibly I might, dear boy, still, you see, he isn’t 
here and so doesn’t count, while your would-be 
father-in-law is very much here and would count.” 

“As a matter of fact, my father’s rather proud 
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of his ancestry. He always swears by the moor folk 
and the farmers, yet he is quite inconsistent when 
it suits him to be; for Zillah’s mother was a hill 
farmer’s daughter, and Zillah herself is quite the 
perfect type of the moor woman. You know how 
beautiful she is.” 

“T don’t deny that she’s good-looking, even 
beautiful if you like, and she may, as you say, be a 
perfect type of the moor woman—that I know 
nothing about. But I do know that to marry her 
would be suicidal on your part. Make up your 
mind to end the matter. Everyone, or at least 
nearly everyone, I suppose, has to pass through this— 
may I say calf love, Stevie ?”’ 

“Say what you like; I only know I can’t get her 
out of my life. I wish I could. It’s not amusing. 
It really is hopeless, for I don’t see what can ever 
bring us together now, or make my father consent, 
after what has taken place. No, it’s quite hope- 
less——” He spoke hopelessly, carrying con- 
viction, so that conventional phrases of sympathy 
failed Anthony. He realised that the pain was very 
real to Stephen. He could not imagine himself in 
Stephen’s position, suffering as Stephen did, so that 
he was ready to regard the world as well lost for the 
sake of awoman. That was a folly of which he did 
not think himself capable. 


CHAPTER XX 
TWO HANDS ON A HANDLE 


HriraAM WADE was the largest yarn merchant in 
Milforth. ‘‘ Has Hiram Wade bought ought to- 
day ?’”’ was a question often heard on the Milforth 
Exchange. His orders kept most of the spindles 
going at Barsland Mills. 

Men who knew him were wont to say that Hiram 
Wade could master any subject to which he gave 
his mind, and that he would have succeeded in any 
walk of life on which he had embarked. Be that as 
it may, and the face of the man—pale, clever, alert, 
stern, yet with a glint of humour showing now and 
again in the eye, revealing its presence at the corners 
of the mouth—seemed to lend some confirmation 
to this view, there could be no question that Hiram 
Wade had succeeded as a yarn merchant. His 
bankers could have answered for him, while the house 
he had built was a standing testimony to his opulence. 
Erected in that maligned period of our domestic 
architecture—the early Victorian—the house, while 
it suffered from the faults of its time, had also its 
redeeming virtues: the virtues of being large and 
light and airy with spacious hall and lofty healthful 
rooms. Then if it did not carry out. the true lines 
and correct proportions of the Elizabethan style 
in which it claimed to be built, or if the attempt to 
adapt the old to modern requirements had been to 
some extent mutually destructive; if, further, 
there was too much pretension, too much ornament, 
apart from ornamental construction; yet withal, 
the house stood not unbeautiful, large and imposing, 
a great house in its terraced grounds above the park. 
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Large and imposing! that is how it struck 
Anthony as he drove up to it in company with 
Stephen and Sybil in the Wades’ carriage which 
had been sent to meet them at the station. 

The carriage was a barouche; the wheels rolled 
smoothly over the well-kept drive ; he sat back by 
Sybil’s side viewing the house, and felt, in the cant 
phrase of a later day, in thorough harmony with his 
environment. The carriage stopped under the porch ; 
they got out and a maid admitted them into the 
house. Anthony was slightly disappointed at the 
absence of a man-servant. A footman to open the 
carriage-door and another to admit them into the 
house would, he felt, have been befitting appoint- 
ments for a home so stately. Still, he was not 
prepared to find fault. The interior of the house 
was as pleasing to him as the exterior. Through 
the vestibule they passed into a large hall. The 
paintings covering the walls, the thick pile carpet, 
the costly furniture, all accorded with his mood, 
added to his contentment. A door opened and 
their hostess came into the hall to welcome 
them. 

“Well, and how are you? You've not got cold, 
I hope. I thought once over of sending the close 
carriage for you, but | Bertha and Dick both said 
you'd prefer the open.”’ 

Stephen introduced Anthony. 

“Well, and how do you like our wuld parts?” 
she asked, as she shook hands. 

Anthony smiled as he made answer. When Mrs. 
Hiram Wade welcomed you to her house you were 
bound to smile: she was so full of hospitality, her 
very presence exhaled it; kindness beamed in her 
smile compelling a response. For the rest she was 
something over fifty, was dressed in black silk and 
wore a cap and side curls. 

Dick came and took possession of the men, and 
Bertha carried off Sybil. Bertha Wade was tall 
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and graceful and twenty-seven. She was generally 
described as graceful or elegant: ‘a very graceful 
girl,” “‘so elegant and ladylike,” people said of her. 
Occasionally she was called nice-looking, but never 
pretty or beautiful. Perhaps she was too cold- 
looking for mere prettiness, while she lacked that 
warmth of colouring and vivacity of expression 
which some faces, even with regular features, require 
to render them beautiful. But if not beautiful 
she was “striking” by reason of her tall if 
rather too thin figure, her clear-cut features, her 
fair hair. 

In any company she would arrest attention, and 
here, of course, she absolutely compelled it, Anthony 
decided, when a little later in the drawing-room he 
regarded the party assembled for dinner. 

And, apart from Sybil, there was no one with any 
claim to contest Miss Wade’s arresting powers. 
A Mrs. Tatham—who, with her husband and son 
and daughter, made up the party—was a comfortable 
and shapeless woman, while her daughter was one 
of those nondescript young women the colour of 
whose eyes and hair and other personal charms are 
only known to themselves and their mothers. 

Anthony stood talking to Bertha, in those few 
moments which elapsed while they were waiting for 
the announcement of dinner. Bertha was warming 
one of her feet, holding it over the hearth. The 
foot was not particularly small or pretty, but it was 
encased in a silk stocking and satin shoe which 
strongly commended it to Anthony. _ What a pretty 
dress, too, and how well it set off her tall figure, he 
thought. It was of white satin, and where it was 
cut low he saw her fair skin through open lace-work. 
They exchanged commonplaces, beginning a con- 
versation which somehow both found interesting, 
although it consisted only of remarks trivial and 
commonplace enough. 

Dick was talking to Sybil about the shooting he 
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rented in the North Riding. Sybil was very happy 
and smiling. 

“T don’t believe you care about anything else 
except your shooting, Dick,” she said, after he had 
enlarged upon the expected “bags” and other 
attractions of the place. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he said, ‘‘ there is something 
I care very much more about even than shooting.” 

“Oh, your yarns, I suppose. Of course, you 
must care about yarns. Have you been up to Lon- 
don lately on business and stayed at that hotel in 
an inn you were telling us about one day when ’’— 
Anthony was staying with us in the summer, she was 
going to say, but altered it to, “‘ you came to see us 
one day last summer ? ” 

“Yes, I was there not long ago, and when I 
heard the clock of St. Paul’s strike I thought of 
you.” 

“Not ofme, You mean of Lucy Snow.” 

“No, of you.” 

“Now what was the good of that ? You ought 
to have thought of Lucy Snow. She heard St. 
Paul’s clock strike just before she went to Brussels, 
you know. Oh, and I haven’t told you, Dick—I’m 
to go to France at the half-quarter, the end of 
February. I return home for your dance and go to 
France directly afterwards. Papa gave his consent 
without any row-de-dows or having to worry for it. 
Wasn’t it nice of him? I’m so glad.” 

“You talk about my only caring for shooting, 
but I believe you only care about going away and 
leaving us all.” 

Sybil smiled. Her glance strayed over to the 
hearth where her brother’s friend stood talking to 
Bertha and in her eyes was a smile of dissent. 

A gong sounded in the hall and a maid came and 
opened the drawing-room door. 

“Will you each take in your partners, please,” 
said the hostess with a smile. It being understood 
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that their partners were those with whom they 
chanced to be sitting or talking. 

‘“‘ Well, now then, shall we lead the way ?”’ said 
the host, giving his arm to Mrs. Tatham in obedience 
to instructions previously received, ‘now mind 
you've got to go in first with Mrs. Tatham.’ 

“ [believe I’m your fate,” said Bertha to Anthony. 

“Fate is kind to-night,’ he answered, as they 
moved away together. ‘‘ Obvious, but rather neat,’ 
he thought. And she had smiled as if she were 
pleased. 

Although there were no men servants the dinner 
was not only excellent but well served, good also 
was the wine of which Anthony took just enough 
to stimulate his optimism, to make life seem very 
good, its prospects very hopeful. Presently after 
he and his partner had exhausted the commonplaces, 
the plays, the gossip of London life, he found himself 
speaking to her of those prospects, confiding in her 
his hopes of a successful career at the Bar. She 
proved a most sympathetic listener: a career at the 
Bar appealed to her; the setting of the life of a 
barrister practising in London was so different from 
that of a North Country business man. Then, the 
Bar was a learned profession justly holding a high 
place in social estimation. Above all Anthony 
himself impressed her favourably : his large healthy 
physique ; and then he talked interestingly of just 
the things she wanted to know: London, plays, 
concerts. She had been at a fashionable London 
school, and the experience there gained gave 
her a feeling of superiority among her home folk 
to whom London was still a Mecca rarely visited. 

The dinner passed all too quickly, and Mrs. Wade, 
having first caught acquiescence in her daughter’s 
eye, rose with a “ Well, we'll leave you gentlemen 
to finish your wine.”’ 

Later, in the drawing-room there was singing and 
playing ; Bertha played, as she sang, quite faultlessly, 
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if without much expression. She had a nice well- 
trained voice, but what Anthony dwelt upon rather 
than her actual singing was her personal grace: 
the way she acceded at once to her mother’s 
request that she would “‘ playsomething”’; the way 
she moved across the room and sat at the instrument. 
And then Sybil sang one or two old songs. And 
Hiram Wade, who had another side to him beside 
that of yarn merchant, blinked his eyes, and Mrs. 
Wade said, ‘‘ Thank you, Sybil, there’s nothing so 
beautiful as the old ones after all.’’ While as for 
Dick, his thoughts forsook yarns and shooting and 
went castle-building in the air. And then when 
Anthony and Stephen had each sung, and 
Miss Tatham after much pressing had performed 
“The Maiden’s Prayer ” with firework variations and 
contortions of her body, which Anthony had silently 
contrasted with Bertha’s easy grace, games were 
proposed and “ Questions ”’ decided upon. 

In the game of “ Questions’”’ the identity of 
something thought about had to be discovered by 
means of questions and answers. Two people, the 
questioners, would go out of the room and decide 
upon the question they would ask, while the thing 
to be thought about was being decided upon by those 
inside. Now in the course of the game, Anthony 
and Bertha found themselves in partnership as the 
questioners. Presently the drawing-room door was 
opened, and “ready!” was called out. Then it was 
closed again to give the questioners further time to 
prepare their questions did they require it. When 
their questions were settled and Bertha had put 
her hand on the door handle about to open it, 
Anthony suddenly laid his hand upon hers, ex- 
claiming: “‘No, wait a moment, I’ve thought of 
a much better question.” 

His action had been quite involuntary. When. 
he placed his hand on Bertha’s he had had no other 
thought than to stay her from opening the door, 
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but as she glanced up at him they both became 
aware of his detaining hand upon hers: he could 
read the consciousness in her eyes, he felt it was 
written for her to read in his. And then he let his 
hand linger there a moment longer, linger with a very 
perceptible pressure on her own. Longer than that 
he dare not, although somehow he knew that the 
light in her eye and the warmer colour which had 
suffused her cheek were not caused by anger. 

Then he professed to explain, and she to listen 
to, the question he had thought of. 


At ten o’clock the Esholts drove off to the station 
again in the Wades’ carriage. The Wades came into 
the hall to see them off, and there was a little pink 
flush in Bertha’s cheek as she and Anthony shook 
hands and their eyes met. This time it was dark, 
and the carriage was closed, so that there was no 
view of the fine house and grounds for Anthony’s 
eyes to dwell upon. But he felt no need for any 
external distraction, finding his own thoughts all 
sufficing. He leant back in the carriage giving 
them full play, going over again in his mind the events 
of the past few hours. His introduction to Bertha— 
he had already begun to think of her as Bertha— 
their conversation together. Had he spoken well, 
impressed her favourably ? he asked himself. Yes, 
- he was sure he had: that was why he asked himself 
the question ; why it was so pleasing to dwell upon 
it. What a real interest she had taken in his 
prospects, his hopes of a career. Well, he flattered 
himself that probably he was more interesting than 
most of the men she had the opportunity of 
associating with. There was that young Tatham, 
a manager or manager's son or whatever he 
was—something, anyhow, in old Wade’s business. 
How gauche and deadly dull he was! No, 
without arrogance, he thought, he could claim some 
advantage over such rivals. Rivals! They were 
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merely foils to accentuate by contrast his 
superiority. 

“ How did you get on with your dinner partner, 
Stephen ? ” 

They were negotiating the last stage of the home- 
ward journey now, in the Esholts’ carriage, driving 
up to Barsland from Belwood Station. They had 
been rather a silent party hitherto. Sybil had said 
she had a headache, and Anthony and Stephen 
had each apparently been somewhat absorbed in 
his own thoughts. 

“Oh, all right, as well as with anyone else, I 
suppose,’ he answered, indifferently. 

Anthony was seated by Sybil. His hand chanced 
to touch hers under the rug. His fingers closed 
over it; he would have held it in his clasp but she 
pulled it away. She leant forward, looking out of 
the carriage window. Looking at her he saw her 
face in the moonlight looking pale and wan. 

“Ts your head very bad, Sybil?” he asked 

But Sybil declared she would be all right on the 
morrow. 

And indeed, on the next day she 
rarely,” as Mrs. Thorpe put it. 

“Now you were looking right pale this morning, 
wi’ being out so late last night; I reckon nought 
to dances and parties and such like, they never did 
nobody any good nor ever will do,” she added. 

Sybil and Anthony and Stephen, ‘who had returned 
early from the mill because it was Sybil’s last day 
at home, had tea in the housekeeper’s room. 

They were all sorry Sybil was going and showed 
it—not the least of them Anthony, despite his new- 
.found interest in Bertha Wade. 

“ Why, that’s the front door bell, it’ll happen be 
another on ’em come to say good-bye to you, Miss 
Sybil,” said the old lady. And presently, Emma 
announced “‘ Mr. Richard Wade.” 

Sybil was very kind to Dick. She feared she had 
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been rather impatient with him last night when 
somehow she was feeling impatient with everything. 

Dick had come to ask Stephen and Anthony to 
spend a day or two at Oakshaw House next week 
for rabbiting. He had meant, he said, to ask them 
last night, but had forgotten all about it, and thought 
he could arrange things better by a personal call 
than by letter. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A DRIVE TO OAKSHAW 


A FEW mornings later Stephen and Anthony set 
out early for Oakshaw House. They drove in the 
dog-cart unaccompanied by Kit. The trap was to 
be put up at Oakshaw until their return on the 
following afternoon. Bags, ammunition and guns 
—the latter consisting of Stephen’s new breech- 
loading pin-fire, and his father’s muzzle-loader in 
oak case—were stowed away in the well of the cart. 

“We may as well bring my father’s gun just to 
give it an outing,” said Stephen, “ but we really 
shan’t require it as Dick said he could lend you 
one of his pair of breech-loaders.” 

“Tf he can’t it doesn’t matter. I can’t shoot a 
hang, and honestly I would just as soon shoot with 
your governor’s gun; it would provide me with an 
excuse for bad shooting.”’ 

Anthony said this as if it were the truth; so it 
was, although perhaps not the whole truth. Al- 
though his innate caution and a few lessons given 
to him by Stephen in preparation for this event had 
enabled Anthony to handle a gun with safety and 
in manner almost workmanlike, he was quite aware 
that as a shot at bolting rabbits he would not excel. 
The part of this visit to be devoted to shooting he 
looked forward to with the least pleasurable 
anticipation of any, and it came to him that if he 
was only armed with a muzzle-loader he would be 
furnished with an excuse not only for bad shooting, 
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but also for leaving the shooting ground and devoting 
himself to more congenial pursuits should occasion 
arise. 

They passed through Belwood’s old winding 
main street, and presently leaving behind them the 
dale with the river and woods in which the town 
was set, they entered upon the new—their road 
traversing the manufacturing outskirts of Milforth. 
The traffic which used this highway was that of 
the mills; the houses which lined it were those of 
the mill-hands; the sounds which filled it those 
which came from throb of engine, from spindle, 
and comb, and !oom. Now and then these sounds 
would rise to deafening roar as they passed a mill, 
then die away in distant murmur. Carriages were 
few on this highway: tradesmen’s carts, a doctor’s 
gig, a hawker’s barrow, alone disputed its possession 
with the mill traffic. 

And then when they had turned aside, left the 
valley with the mills and the long lines of houses 
behind them, and gained the upland where the 
fields bordered the roadway and the villages were 
still apart—even then what a harsh land it was, 
thought Anthony, this manufacturing land of the 
North! A land without hedgerows or great shady 
trees, a land of stone walls, stone villages—each 
with its stark, square-built Dissenting chapel—and 
bleak wind-swept hills. 

Presently their road left the upland and again 
descended into a valley. Here was the river again 
flowing through meadows, and beyond the meadows 
was a wooded hillside. A fat valley this had been 
in times past, in days when the water of the river 
ran crystal clear and furnished fish, as the woods 
furnished game, to a Cistercian Monastery, the 
ruins of whose abbey church stood on the river 
banks some distance down the valley from where 
Stephen and his friend drove across it. 

Even now, when fallen from its high estate, 
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tainted with trade, the game gone from its woods, the 
fish from the polluted waters of the river, the valley 
was fair enough to look upon that sunny winter’s day. 
Commerce, save for the pollution of the river, had 
touched it not with toil-stained but with kid-gloved 
fingers. In place of using it as a workshop it was 
bringing to it its manufactured gold—was turning 
it into a residential neighbourhood for Milforth’s 
wealthiest merchants. Here and there a house, 
whose white untarnished stone proclaimed its 
newness, stood on the wooded hillside, but as yet 
these were few in number and large in size. Perhaps 
at some future day Oakshaw was destined to become 
a villa suburb, but so far the neighbourhood was 
eminently select ; large houses in large grounds 
had not as yet given place to the suburban villa. 
By far the largest and most important of these new 
houses was that of the Wades which stood in its 
surrounding park and farm lands some distance 
beyond the hillside. With its gardens, its park 
and farm, and quite extensive area of wood—where 
Dick had his rabbit warren—it approximated to a 
country estate. 

The transition from the bleak upland to this 
valley ; the woods; the evidences of wealth; all 
these things impressed Anthony. The day for the 
time of year was singularly bright and warm ; the 
sun shone forth, lighting up the waters of the river, 
the many colours of the winter woods. 

“This is perfectly charming,” he said; “‘ I had 
no idea when we drove from the station the other 
night that the country was so pretty as this. This 
is quite like some warm southern county.” 

“ Why, I thought you liked evidences of wealth ? ” 

“So I do, and IJ like them here. I call Oakshaw 
House an evidence of wealth—how much do you 
think, Stevie? Nine thousand a year? Ten?” 

“Tve no idea. I’ve heard the pater say that he 
would like to be a quarter as well off as Hiram 
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Wade. You see he’s a bank director and a share- 
holder in many companies in addition to being a 
yarn merchant. But if you want to know, old 
Wade will tell you himself if you ask him.” 

“Thanks, dear boy, but I’ve no intention of 
asking him. You can if you like.” 

“T shouldn’t mind. In fact he’d be rather 
pleased, I believe. I’ve heard him talk lots of times 
about his business and what he’s made and so on— 
not braggingly, but really rather interestingly. 
It’s one of his many topics—that and Free Trade, 
and the Land Laws, and Primogeniture, and I 
don’t know what beside.’ 

“ Primogeniture ! What has he got to say about 
that ?”’ 

“Nothing in favour of it. Says all children 
Should share alike, daughters equally with sons.” 

“How does that suit your friend Dick?” 

“Dick! I don’t suppose ‘he cares. Like all 
Yorkshiremen are said to be, he’s keen enough at 
a bargain, but I think it’s only the bargain he cares 
about ; anyhow, I don’t know a more generous 
fellow than Dick.”’ 

“How do you know that Wade is against primo- 
geniture ? ”’ 

““ ve heard him say so lots of times. I remember 
him telling my father once that as daughters were 
prevented from earning incomes like sons, it was 
the duty of parents to provide generously for them. 
He said that even if his daughter married a rich 
man he should still give her as much as her husband 
had, as he would not let her be dependent upon 
her husband’s bounty.” 

“The deuce he did! Rather strange, wasn’t it, 
his pollens like that to your governor before 
you?” 

“No, it came about quite naturally from a 
discussion they’d had about primogeniture and 
tying up property, and women being dependent on 
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their husbands for every ha’penny and that sort 
of thing.” 

“You don’t think, then, of going in for the fair 
Bertha ? ”’ 

“No, I don’t. You surely ought to know that, 
Tony, after what I’ve told you. But even if I'd 
never met Zillah and were free, which I don’t feel 
that I am, mark you, I shouldn’t go in for 
Bertha.” 

“Why not?” 

“For the simple reason that I don’t want her, 
quite apart from the fact that I’m sure she doesn’t 
want me. I’ve no doubt she’s very good and well- 
educated and all that sort of thing— a right genteel 
lady,’ as Mrs. Thorpe says of her. But that’s just 
what Bertha is—right genteel. She seems to me too 
cold and passionless for love. JI know what love 
means now, Anthony, and I will never propose to 
a woman I don’t love.” 

“Pray don’t think, Stephen, that I was advocat- 
ing that you should propose to Bertha Wade. I 
mentioned the subject because you yourself spoke 
of it once as if there was, I don’t say a family 
arrangement, but some idea of the sort.” 

“Not between Bertha and me. We have never 
been drawn to each other and I don’t suppose ever 
should be. No, Tony, so far as I’m concerned the 
course is clear for you if you are an admirer of 
Bertha.” 

Anthony flushed. For a moment he was tempted 
to pursue this most interesting side issue, but he 
hesitated. Despite Stephen’s words he felt that 
they were spoken lightly without the faintest 
suspicion of their near alliance to truth. And 
while he hesitated they reached the park gates and 
halted while they were being opened and Stephen 
exchanged greetings with the lodge-keeper. As 
they bowled up the carriage drive Anthony re- 
marked : 
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“ Hiram Wade is evidently very generous if he 
means to allow his daughter as much as her husband 
has, even if she marries a rich man, unless that 
means that he wants a rich man for her?” 

“Qh, no, I don’t think he cares at all about that, 
although I suppose it is most likely that Bertha 
will marry a rich man. Money generally marries 
money, doesn’t it?” 


CHAPTER XXII 
WISE OR BLIND ? 


THE carriage-drive rose somewhat steeply as it 
approached the house. 

“Tll walk,” said Anthony, springing out, “ one’s 
legs are cramped with sitting and the horse has had 
a tiring journey.” 

He might also have mentioned that he had just 
spied through the trees in a sheltered garden 
beneath the terrace a tall figure, and that the 
thought had come to him that it would be nice to 
join that figure in the garden, and further that the 
surest way to do this would be to get out of the trap 
now and not to get in again, but to leave Stephen 
to take the guns and things up to the house. 

So when presently a bend of the drive brought 
them near to where Bertha Wade was, and she 
looked up calling out a welcome, Anthony joined 
her and remained chatting until Stephen, tired of 
waiting, called out that he would drive on to the 
house. 

“All right ; Til follow directly,” said Anthony. 

But it was half-an-hour later, and close on the 
luncheon hour, when he joined Stephen and Dick 
in the gun room—joined them with the full con- 
sciousness that the half-hour had not been wasted. 
And as Anthony was not a man given to undue 
elation or self-deception, the feeling that he had 
advanced himself in Bertha Wade’s estimation was 
probably justified by the fact. Maybe, the task 
was less difficult than it seemed. 
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Bertha Wade seemed cold and passionless. “‘ Not 
a marrying sort,’ more than one man had pro- 
nounced of her. And so it came about that at 
seven-and-twenty Bertha Wade had never had a 
lover in the real sense of the term. Admirers there 
had been—Milforth acquaintances of her father and 
nearly of her father’s age—men who would, an’ they 
could, have conferred their names upon her, 
receiving in return such advantages as would accrue 
from a marriage with the wealthy merchant’s 
daughter; but no lover. And now had come 
Anthony Austin, young, physically attractive, a 
pleasant talker with views of life in consonance 
with her own; had come and touched the cold 
marble so that the life-blood quickened within, and 
love, the love of a woman for a man, was born. 

During that half-hour in the garden she was 
conscious of her companion’s presence in a manner . 
new to her. It was not the garden, or what they 
talked about, that possessed Bertha Wade’s usually 
calm mind, but the man with whom she talked. 
Sometimes their hands touched as they filled the 
basket with Christmas roses; and he noted the 
flush in her cheek, her eyes cast down, then lifted 
to meet the challenge in his own. 

No, he at least had not found Bertha Wade cold 
or unresponsive. That half-hour in the garden 
had really been very interesting ; it was filling his 
thoughts now in the gun room where Dick and 
Stephen were discussing dogs and ferrets. The 
gong sounded for lunch and Mrs. Wade opened the 
door, saying : 

vy Now, will you young gentlemen come, please ?”’ 
Then seeing Anthony she added, ‘‘ you must excuse 
me, but there’s one there’ *__looking at her son 
with a smile—“ who'd never leave his guns and his 
dogs and things if I didn’ t hurry him.” 

“Nonsense, mother,” said Dick, fastening up 
his cartridge ‘bag. 
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“ But it is so,” Mrs. Wade continued, speaking to 
Anthony as they moved off to the dining-room. 
“His father says he cares a deal more about sport 
than he does for business. Still, they’re both very 
good children, both he and Bertha, and Dick sticks 
to business very well, it’s not often he takes a day 
off. And then one can’t expect the young ones to 
be just the same as the old. Are you very fond of 
shooting, then, Mr. Austin? ” 

“T think I should like it if I had more ah 
but I’ve really shot so very little. I only trust I 
shall not shoot disgracefully badly.”’ 

“Oh, I'm sure you won't,” said his hostess, as 
she took her seat at the table. ‘‘ Bertha, will you 
say Grace?” 

“For what we are about to receive may the Lord 
make us truly thankful,’ said Bertha. 

“Let them get clear of the holes before you 
shoot—that’s the main thing to remember in 
ferreting,” said Dick to Anthony, whose remark to 
his mother he had overheard. 

“You see, if a wounded rabbit gets into the 
burrow the ferrets won’t leave it—nothing will get 
them out except digging, and that’s a precious long 
job. And we're rather short of ferrets as it is.” 

Bertha said ferreting must be very cruel if it 
resulted in wounded rabbits dying in the burrows 
attacked by horrible ferrets. 

Dick said that a good shot didn’t wound. He 
either killed clean or he didn’t loose off. 

Anthony noticed the possibility of a lack of 
ferrets being turned to good account—made an 
excuse for leaving the warren and returning to the 
house. 

“Now we dine at half-past six, remember,’ said 
Mrs. Wade, as Dick rose to leave the table. “‘ But 
we shall be in before four from our drive, Bertha 
and I, if you like to join us for a glass of wine or a 
cup of tea.” Anthony would certainly have liked 
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to join them. Perhaps the glance he threw at 

Bertha said so. But Dick responded for them: 
“Couldn’t possibly. Why, it’s nearly one now. 

We must get off at once or it will be dark.” Then 

to Stephen and Anthony: ‘“‘ Come on, you two.” 
“ Half-past six, Dick. Now don’t be late. No- 

thing puts your father out so much ie 

: “ Right, mother,’ sounded Dick’s voice from the 
all. 


With the best intentions in the world Anthony 
could find no excuse for returning to the house to 
tea. They shot till dark and then he was dragged 
off to see Dick’s dogs and horses. It wanted but 
a few minutes to half-past six when, on entering the 
drawing-room, he discovered Bertha alone there 
and felt rewarded for the energetic haste with which 
he had jumped into his evening dress. 

“ Well, what luck had you ?” she asked, looking 
up with a smile as he entered. 

“‘ T suppose I must say good luck,” he answered, 
“since [’m told the bag was satisfactory, and I 
actually shot some myself.” 

‘Then why say you ‘ suppose you must say good 
luck,’ as if you were not sure?” 

““ Because I remembered you were returning from 
your drive before four. Mrs. Wade had said some- 
thing about our joining you for tea.” 

“ Ah, and your soul yearned to be with us amid 
the flesh pots—I mean the tea-pots.” 

“TI think my soul was with you,” he said, smiling, 
“but my body wanted to come as well, instead of 
watching for rabbits at.a bolt hole.” 

“And daren’t you play truant?” she asked, 
lifting her eyes to his for a moment. 

“No, but I will to-morrow,’ he said, “that is, 
if (Lomay en: 

But just then the rest of the party entered the 
room, and, dinner being announced at the same 
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moment, Anthony received no answer to his 
question. 

Perhaps, however, contrary to legal maxim, he 
inferred consent from mere silence. At all events 
tea time on the following afternoon found him with 
Bertha and her mother. The rabbits were not 
bolting at all, he explained, and Stephen and Dick 
had gone after cock which it was thought just 
possible a sudden change in the weather to sharp 
frost might have brought into the wood. He added 
that as he had never shot woodcock in his life, and 
as he was also very cold, he had played truant in 
the hope of that cup of tea which had been promised 
yesterday. 

Later he was considerably more explicit to Bertha. 
That was after tea when, alone in the drawing- 
room, they played and sang together. 

It was nearly six o'clock when the shooters, 
having returned in unexpected triumph with a 
brace of cock, Stephen and Anthony said good-bye 
and drove away. 

“What nice people they are,” said Anthony. 
“Mrs. Wade has invited me to the ball they are 
giving at the end of February. She says they are 
all coming up to town for a week at the end of this 
month—it seems old Wade has to go up on business. 
So I have asked them to come to lunch and go 
round the Inns—see the halls and the Temple 
Church and so forth. It will be a pleasure to give 
them any entertainment, they are so kind and 
hospitable themselves.” 

“Of course you must come to us for the ball, 
that’s settled. Sybil comes out at it, you know. 
Isay, I’m awfully sorry you hadn’t a turnat the wood- 
cock. Did you stay long in the warren after we left ?”’ 

“No, not very; the rabbits wouldn’t bolt and 
the ferrets wouldn’t come out either.’ 

“Well, then, you were an owl, Tony, not to come 
and join us.” 
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“Do you mean a wise bird, Stevie? ” 

“No, a blind one. You see you're going away 
to-morrow, and so you've lost the only chance of 
getting a cock,” 

It crossed Anthony’s mind that between him and 
Stephen it was not he who was the blind one. He 
could hardly resist saying so. He wanted to take 
his friend into his confidence—wanted, but somehow 
lacked the courage. Just now Stephen was so 
absurdly quixotic on the subject of marriages. So 
he said, excusing himself from admitting Stephen 
to his confidence. But at the back of his mind 
there was another reason he could not rid himself 
of, which, thrust it away as he would, ever returned. 
_ It’s absurd, he argued, a mere flirtation with a child. 

But absurd as it might be, this thought of a mere 
flirtation with a child prevented him from making 
a confidant of his friend. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AT SQUIRE HARTLEY’S 


THE shop of Squire Hartley, the clogger, was a 
favourite afternoon resort for the leisured of Bars- 
land. There were four or five assembled there in 
addition to Squire himself and his assistant on a 
certain afternoon early in the new year, when the 
door opened and admitted a new-comer, Noah 
Normanton, at one time head carter at Barsland 
Mills. Now old and infirm, he was allowed five 
shillings a week by Michael Esholt, which, eked out 
by his scanty savings, just enabled him to live. 

There were nods of greeting as Noah entered, and 
one nodder more loquacious than the rest supple- 
mented it with: 

“Well, Noah, owt fresh to-day ? ”’ 

“ Ay, well, there might be and there mightn’t, 
David.” 

“ Does th’ mean thou’s heard summat ? ”’ 

Noah took a vacant seat by the fire. He pulled 
out a short and much coloured clay pipe and filled 
it before answering : 

“Ay, summat, I’ve heard summat.” 

He screwed a piece of paper into a lighter and lit 
his pipe. Then having extinguished the light by 
the combined action of blowing upon it and pressing 
it between his thumb and fingers, he added : 

“Tve heard summat, but that doesn’t say as 
it’s fresh for all that.” 

“Us can tell thee more about that when us 
knows what it is,” said Squire, glancing round from 
his work bench. 
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“Well, we’s know in about a year happen, not 
sooiner, if Noah frames to tell us t’ same pace as 


he is doing.” 
‘“‘ T'll bet I know now afore he oppens his mouth, 
now then!” This from David. 


“T ammut a betting man, David.” 

“Tt isn’t that Ike Thornton’s ta’en t’ ‘Shoulder 
of Mutton’ then? I'll bet Iammut so far out?” 
“T ammut a betting man, David, or thou’d ha’ 
ost.” 

“ Tt’ll be summat at concerns t’ miln, then.” 

“Tt’s nowt at concerns t’ miln nawther, David, 
not t’ miln thou’rt thinking on, leastways, not 
directly. But it may come to concern it in a bit, 
and it’s my mind it will and all.” 

“ Now, then, let’s be knowing if thou does know 
owt?” 

“He knows nowt. If he does, it’ll be summat 
we’ve heard so long sin’ we’ve forgetten all about 
ree 

“ Has th’ heard, then, that Jacob Armitage has 
selled his miln? And happen thou can tell who’s 
bought it an’ all?” 

“‘ Jacob Armitage selled his miln, has he? Well, 
now thou’s capped me, Noah, I’ll stand it. I never 
heard tell it wor i’ t’ market.” 

““What’s thou capped at that for?’ demanded 
David. ‘“ Thou’s no ’casion to be capped at that. 
He’s a reight old man is Jacob—he wor like to sell 
it. And he’d no trade—varry few worked for him 
i’ Barsland. It matters nowt if he has selled it.” 

“Well now, as thou knows so much, David, who 
has bought it?” 

““Michael’ll ha’ bought it,” said David, as he 
completed the refilling of his pipe by covering it 
over with burnt tobacco ash. 

“Ay, but that’s where thou’rt wrong, lad. 
Michael hasn’t bought it ; Thias has bought it.” 

“Thias!’’ It came from the assembled company 
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—a genuine exclamation of interest. The con- 
versation now became general. 

“Ay, Thias. And he hasn’t just bought it; 
he’s bahn to mak a girt miln of it and all.” 

“ Ay, well, happen he will and happen he willn’t, 
that’ll be to try for. He hasn’t brass enew for t’ 
job to my mind. Then he’s ower fifty year old a 
good bit, is Thias, and when a man’s getten t’ top 
side o’ fifty he isn’t man ’at he wor.” 

“Fifty! fifty’s nowt. It’s prime o’ life is fifty.” 

“Ay, it’s t’ best prime thou’ll ever see at after 
once thou’s getten to it—that’s all t’ prime it is. 
It’s fifty-year-old uns as tell that tale. They can 
take fifty as wants it; gi’e me t’ hafe on it. And 
I’ve tried *°em both, so I know what I’m talking 
about.” 

“Tf Thias is ower fifty t’ other man is ower 
sixty.” 

““Who’s ower sixty ? Michael? What’s Michael 
got to do wi’ it?” 

“Nay, nowt, not as I know on. But if Thias 
thinks he’s bahn to build a girt miln at fifty year 
old, same as it’s ta’en Michael and two generations 
afore him to sam together, he’ll find hisseln mista’en 
to my mind.” 

“Who says as he’s bahn to build a girt miln, and 
who’s been telling thee, Noah? Let’s have a 
reight tale.” 

And Noah’s authority being accepted— 

“Well, I’m capped,” reiterated the clogger, 
whose work prevented him from being more than 
an occasional intervener in the conversation. 

“ Ay, and I wor capped myseln,’”’ Noad admitted ; 
“ T should ha’ thought if t’ miln wor to sell t’ maister 
would ha’ bought it, and he ought to and all. It’s 
nowt having another miln next door to you—they 
‘tice your hands away.’ 

“ And they ’tice summat else away and all, and 
that’s t’ knowledge 0’ what.you’re doing and how 
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you're doing it. I know t’ maister had deemed to 
ha’ had yon miln if ever it came into t’ market.” 

“ How does th’ know? Did he tell thee so? ” 

“ T've worked for him—for him and his feyther— 
nigh on fifty year, and thou doesn’t stay that time 
wi’ t’ same maisters without learning summat about 
‘em. Leastways, thou’rt gaumless if thou does.” 

“Then Thias has been too sharp for him seemingly.” 

“He mun mind he hasn’t been too sharp for 
hisseln. It’s easy buying a mill or owt else nobbut 
you've t’ brass to pay for it, t’ job is when you’ve 
got summat to sell—that’s when you're fast wi’ it. 
It’s same as begging brass is that very near.” 

“Ay, happen he'll tak’ his time about this 
enlarging, and carry on i’ t’ same way as old 
Armitage has done. Then he’ll not interfere wi’ 
Michael.”’ 

‘“ Interfering wi’ Michael ‘ll not stop him. It’s 
my mind that’ll be what he’s after. He'll noan ha’ 
forgi’en Michael for gi’eing him t’ sack and his 
dowter and all—her ’at Stephen wor walking out. 
He isn’t a forgi’eing sort, isn’t Thias.”’ 

“Happen you wouldn’t be if your daughter had 
been tret t’ same way.” 

“ Tret t’ same way! He’d done her no harm. 
He’d nobbut laked wi’ her—walked out wi’ her and 
such like. They will lake a bit together will t’ 
young uns, thou knows, nobbut they get t’ chance ; 
and they can do that job better at Stephen’s age 
nor 1’ t’ prime o’ life—if so be as fifty be t’ prime.” 

“There are no better maisters nor t’ Esholts, 
nor ever will be. I’ve worked for ’em long enough 
to know,” struck in David, as the advocate of fifty 
years being the prime of life did not take up this 
challenge. 

“Ay, that’s reight enew, but that’s nowt to do 
wi’ t’ question. They’re noan Thias’s maisters. 
Thias has got to do t’ best for hisseln.” 

“He'll do t’ best for hisseln, will Thias, or he’ll 
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a doing summat different to what he allus has 
one.” 

“ Ay, he’ll look after hisseln, will yon. He can 
manage that job whether he can manage a miln 
or no.” 

“Well, I’m capped at Michael letting him get 
hold o’ yon miln. He should ha’ had it even if 
he’d pullen it down. I know I'd ha’ had it if I’d 
been Michael Esholt.” 

“Ay, but what if Michael couldn’t help hisseln ? 
What if it wor done afore he knew owt about it; 
how then? Happen Michael wor capped hisseln 
when he gate to know about it.” 


And indeed, the purchase of Armitage’s mill had 
been as great a surprise to Michael. Esholt as to any 
of the village gossips in Squire Hartley’s shop. 
Brook Midgley, the manager of the weaving depart- 
ment, had brought the news to his master in the 
office only a day or two before Noah Normanton’s 
announcement of it in the clogger’s shop. He had 
brought up some new samples of pieces for his 
master’s inspection—samples of figured goods of 
those resuscitated designs with which the manu- 
facturer hoped to satisfy that demand of the 
merchants for something new. 

Primed with his news he yet managed to contain 
himself until the immediate business in hand was 
finished with. 

Then out came his news in a question: 

“Have you heard tell that Armitage has selled 
his miln ? ” 

“Armitage sold his mill! I don’t believe it. 
He’d never have done that without letting us know. 
He wouldn’t have been so foolish in his own interests. 
What will they say next, I wonder? Who told 
you that tale?” 

“Nay, it’s right, it’s noan a tale isn’t that. Leah 
Baker, her as does for Thias Tempest, is servant to 
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‘em, telled my wife, and she should know, should 
Leah. Who’s bought it, think you?” 

‘Nay, how should I ‘know ? “Who has bought 
it?’ Yet even as he asked the question he knew 
the answer. 

““Thias Tempest’s bought it.” 

The mill-owner sat silent. This news that he 
heard dismayed him in a manner out of all pro- 
portion to its apparent importance. It came to 
him with a foreboding of ill, and the very 
oppression that it caused him carried conviction 
of its truth. 

“Tl never believe it.” 

“ Ay, but it is so. Now it’s right what I’m telling 
you. They’ve nobbut settled it, him and Armitage, 
a tuthree days sin’, I understand. Whether they’re 
bahn to work together or how, I don’t rightly 
know, nobbut Thias has bought it. You may set 
that down—he’s bought it, and they say he’s bahn 
to build and all.” 

“Oh, they say that, do they ? ” 

“Ay, they say so. Well, it’s nowt as it is, you 
know. It wor all reight for Armitage, but then 
he’s getten to be an old man, and he’s no family. 
I should think he'll want to retire. I know I 
should if I wor situated t’ same way.” 

“‘ Ay, retire. If he wanted to sell the place why 
didn’t he tell us? ”’ 

“Nay, I can’t account for that nohow, nobbut 
he wor related to Thias. They'll have hatched it 
betwixt ’em happen.” 

“ Ay, well, they have it betwixt ’em anyhow, if 
he has sold it.” 

“He’s selled it and Thias has bought it. He 
willn’t ha’ paid so mich for it happen. You'll — 
know more about that nor I do, but it cannot be 
worth so much, yon small mill, But there'll be 
middling o’ brass to find if he’s bahn to carry out 
t’ improvements and alterations they talk on.’ 
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“TI won't believe he’s sold it. If he’d wanted to 
sell he’d have let us know surely.” 

“Nay, I fancy he wor for Thias in this upset 
there’s been; I’ve heard them say so. That’ll be 
t’ reason on it. But as I say, whatever he’s given 
for t’ miln there’ll be plenty more brass to find if 
he carries out all t’ improvements they talk about.” 

“Oh, what are they?” 

“Nay, they say he’s bahn to build a girt mill for 
spinning and combing and all sorts. He’s nobbut 
a few frames just for his own looms, hasn’t Armitage, 
and varry little combing.” 

““Oh, so he’s bahn to build a mill is he? Well, 
let him.” 

“Ay, we’se be forced to let him if he’s made up 
his mind to it, but I'd rather he didn’t all t’ same, 
and I should think you’d rather he didn’t an’ all. 
There’ll noan be so many hands for two milns not 
if they’re both thrang at t’ same time. Then what’s 
he bahn to make in this girt mill? Is he bahn to 
make t’ same as us, or how? It'll be a job, will 
that, if he makes t’ same as us and takes our trade.” 

“How is he going to make the same as us?” 
asked his master, impatiently. 

“Nay, I nobbut said 7f he did. I fancy there 
isn’t so mich we could teach him about our place. 
He knows all there is to know, doesn’t he? He’d 
a finger in every pie had Thias when he wor here. 
There were plenty o’ t’ overlookers as wasn’t so 
suited wi’ him interfering but they had to have it— 
they knew it wor no use saying owt.” 

“Well, if we let him cut us out with our own 
goods we shall deserve our fate, and if our hands 
leave us to work for him—but there, I won’t believe 
it! And I won’t think about him,” he added in 
dismissal of the subject as he turned to his papers. 

Nevertheless, thoughts about Thias and his new 
mill refused to be dismissed thus easily, but remained 
in his mind with a sense of foreboding during the 
coming days. 

M2 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A RIVAL FIRM 


THE weeks passed by, the days lengthened, winter 
was passing away, and from Michael Esholt’s mind 
those thoughts of trouble, those doubts and fore- 
bodings which had arisen from apprehension of the 
rivalry of his late manager, seemed like to pass away 
also. It seemed as if he had gone forth to meet 
trouble half-way, trouble which, perhaps, was not 
coming his road at all. He knew that Thias had 
begun to build, but beyond that he heard nothing 
of him or his mill or what he was doing, and he 
wanted to hear nothing. If Brook Midgley men- 
tioned the subject his master would silence him with : 

“T care nought about him or his mill and I want 
to hear nought ; no news is good news where Thias 
Tempest is concerned.”’ 

And in this way he avoided bad news even as the 
ostrich is said to avoid the approach of danger. 

Unfortunately this ostrich-like method of avoiding 
the unpleasant is not calculated to be long-lived ; 
and, presently, the day came when Michael Esholt 
had to face the inevitable. The time for placing 
the season’s orders in the piece department was at 
its close, and for almost the first time in the firm’s 
history scarce any had been received at Barsland 
Mills. And this was apparently not because the 
pieces woven there had ceased to be in demand, 
but because they could be obtained at a much less 
price elsewhere. The firm’s principal trade in the 
piece department consisted of figured goods of 
especial makes, of which, hitherto, they had almost 
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held a monopoly : yet now for the first time these 
same goods were, apparently, being manufactured 
elsewhere at much less cost and in later designs. 

Merchants writing to Barsland Mills for patterns 
of figured goods would sometimes supplement their 
enquiries with enclosures of samples of the style 
of design and prices received from elsewhere. And 
these enquiries and these samples came from the 
Esholts’ best customers who had never hitherto 
made any very serious demur either to the Esholts’ 
price lists or to the antiquity of their designs. 
Now, however, they one and all declared the prices 
to be impossibly high, much higher than they could 
get the goods made elsewhere, while the designs 
were characterised as hopelessly old-fashioned in 
view of the new style just introduced in the figured- 
goods market. 

This demand of the merchants for a reduction in 
prices found Michael Esholt in no responsive mood. 
The cost of production advanced steadily, if slowly : 
there had been no fall in the price of raw material. 
Why, then, he asked, should he reduce his prices— 
forgetting, perhaps, that in the past, these had been 
based less upon the value of the raw material than 
upon the price absence of competition enabled him 
to obtain. Should he lower these prices in order 
that the middlemen should grow still wealthier out 
of the skill of the manufacturer? This demand 
could mean nothing else. The middlemen earned 
nothing and they wanted all! 

In this wise the mill-owner delivered himself one 
day to Brook Midgley. They were alone in the 
master’s private office at the mills. It was a day 
on which the post had brought one of those demands 
of the merchants for the new and the cheap. 
Midgley assented to his master’s views in the main, 
although showing a greater inclination to conciliate 
the merchants. 

“Could you go ower t’ calculations again and see 
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if we could take a bit off. If we could nobbut meet 
"em a little bit, so as not to lose t’ orders.” 

“We'd better lose the orders than work at a loss. 
Have you thought what it would mean to make this 
reduction, and to make it all round as we should 
have to do once we started?” 

“ Now, then, what would it mean ? ”’ 

“‘ It would mean that pretty nigh the whole of the 
profit on our piece trade would be gone.”’ 

“ And willn’t it be gone if all t’ looms is standing 
and t’ weavers has to go to Armitage and Tempest’s 
miln to find work? Now, they’re right thrang 
there, I'll tell you; they can’t get weavers enew 1’ 
Barsland though they’ve gate some of ours.” 

“Oh, they’ve gate some of ours, have they ? ”’ 

“ Ay, a lot they have this last month or two sin’ 
we've beensoslack. They say there’s nowt we make 
that they don’t, not 1’ pieces.” 

“ They can’t make so many with their few looms.” 

“They'll have more looms in a bit when they get 
t’ new shed up, and then there’s t’ spinning mill 
they’re building, and enlarging t’ combing and 
drawing.” 

The mill-owner sat silent. His own new weaving 
shed was just completed and was even now being 
filled with new looms and those from the mill rooms 
which were henceforth to be devoted to spinning. 
Soon there would be double the number of looms 
there had ever been in Barsland Mills, and, unless 
orders came quickly, less work than there had ever 
been to keep them going. 

“So they say they make our pieces, do they ? ” 

“Make our pieces! They make nowt else but 
our pieces. You'll ha’ seen ’em in Milforth or if 
you haven’t there’s some o’ them patterns as 
is t’? very marrow of ours, there’s nowt betwixt em, 
nobbut t’ design and t’ price is different, but nowt 
else. And who else should ha’ made ’em but Thias ? 
There’s no one else about t’ place knew how they 
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wor made, and they never wor made not exactly 
t’ same as ours till Thias started manufacturing.” 

“T wouldn’t mind so mich,” he continued, after 
a silence which his master had shown no inclination 
to break, “‘nobbut he’d charged t’ same prices as 
we do: we should ha’ getten our turn then and a 
bit more happen, should do, wi’ t’ name we’ve gate. 
But it’s t’ prices that’s done it, that’s why he’s so 
thrang while we’ve ta’en no orders at all. And then 
another thing—they’ve got what we could do wy 
and we’s have to get and all, or we’re bahn to be 
left i’ t’ lurch altogether.” 

“Oh, what’s that? What do we want now? 
First, pieces at half price, and then what next ?”’ 

“We want a new designer t’ same as Armitage 
and Tempest have getten. Now, just take notice 
o’ them patterns o’ theirs. We'll never get an order 
not i’ this world not till we frame t’ same way. 
Who’s designed ’em, think you?” 

“1 don’t know and I don’t know that I care.”’ 

“Ay, but I know. Thias’ daughter’s designed 
7em.”’ 

As Esholt made no comment, he added : 

“Nay, what, haven’t you heard tell? She goes 
reg’lar to t’ office, and they say she can draw and all ; 
she'll go into t’ woods and draw ferns or flowers 
and all sorts.” 

“Oh, and so she goes to the mill, does she ? ”’ 

“ Ay, they say so—she’s t’ designer’s place there. 
They say there’s nowt she can’t draw. He gave her 
a right education, you know, did Thias.” 

“A right education!” repeated his master with 
deprecatory emphasis. “If that’s all a . right 
education does for a woman—to make her ape a 
man—she’s better without it. A woman’s place 
is in the home not in the mill.” 

“ How about all t’ women that works in t’ milns. 
then—weavers and winders, and combers, and all 
maks ? ”’ 
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“ How about it? You're not going to turn me 
off on to a side issue like that. It may be bad, is 
bad in many respects, but it seems inevitable. It’s 
not inevitable for Tempest’s daughter to go to a 
mill, doing a man’s work and aping a man’s way. 
Let her stay at home and look after the house. 
But, there, she can go where she likes and do what 
she likes, for ought I care, except come into Barsland 
Mill. We want no more Tempests here.” 

“T should think we don’t want them here, Thias 
anyway. It’s a pity yon wor here as long as he wor 
and gate to know what he did. There willn’t be 
a piece or a hank o’ yarn goes out of our mill yard 
"at he couldn’t imitate. And you'll see ’at yon 
patterns have been made at his miln if you come to 
enquire into it; and Zillah will ha’ designed ’em.” 
With that he left the office. 

His master sat on alone. So that was it, was it ? 
Well, for another season they must get out new 
designs, perhaps even employ a skilled designer, 
but as for reducing prices, that Michael Esholt 
determined he would not be forced into at the 
dictation of Thias Tempest—no, not if he had every 
loom standing and every weaver went to work at 
Thias Tempest’s mill. And that it was nought else 
than Thias Tempest’s dictation was plain enough, 
since there was no cheapening in the cost of produc- 
tion, and no general fall in the piece trade. The fall 
was in his own special makes: a fall not demanded 
by the buyer but granted by the seller who had 
stolen his gocds and then undersold him in the 
market. 


CHAPTER XXV 


.“ LET ME SEE TO-NIGHT WHAT NAMES YOUR 
PROGRAMME FILL” 


MEANWHILE, with Anthony Sidney Austin things 
seemed to be going well, going, that is, in he way 
in which he wanted them to go, in which he had 
determined if possible to make them go. 

The Wades had spent the last week of January 
in London, and while they were there, Anthony had 
seen a good deal of them. The yarn merchant 
spent most of his time in the City where he had an 
office, but hardly a day passed without Anthony’s 
spending some part of it with Mrs. Wade and Bertha. 

His sisters called upon them, and there resulted 
a lunch at his father’s vicarage, after which he 
himself escorted them back to town. On one 
occasion he dined with them at Morley’s Hotel, 
where they were staying, and on another he took 
them to the play. One day they all lunched at his 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn and spent the afternoon 
going round the show places—the halls and libraries 
and chapels and gardens—of the Inns of Court. 

The result of ‘“‘the Wades’ week,” as he termed it 
to himself, was to strengthen him in his resolve, 
eventually to propose to Bertha—eventually, be- 
cause he felt in no immediate hurry about it. He 
was to spend a few days at Barsland in February 
for the purpose of going to the Wades’ ball. Possibly 
he would propose then or a little later, he thought. 
He certainly admired Bertha, and he had taken keen 
interest in the pursuit of one whom he knew the 
world’s estimate would account a prize almost out 
of his reach. But now, when the stimulus born of 
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the difficulty of the pursuit was over, and he con- 
sidered that the prize was pretty well within his 
grasp, he felt no irrepressible longing to exercise 
that grasp—to hold his prize in his arms and smother 
her with kisses. It would be better to postpone 
the occasion for these delights, he decided, certainly 
until his February visit to Barsland. For one thing, 
it would be nearer his “call ’’ which was to take place 
early in the coming year. 

Then Sybil was to be at home for the Wades’ 
dance—at which she was coming out under Mrs. 
Wade’s chaperonage—while immediately afterwards 
she was going to France; and, although that, of 
course, had nothing to do with it, still, he thought 
it would be better in every way to postpone for a 
little while the final question. 

Even when the end of February came, bringing 
with it the actual day of the ball, it found him still 
undecided as to how long he would postpone that 
final question. He decided to be guided by circum- 
stances, but, provided there was no danger of missing 
the prize, he thought he would still put it off awhile 
longer. It was in this frame of mind that he set off 
with Stephen and Sybil to Oakshaw House on the 
evening of the ball. 

Very pretty looked Sybil in her coming-out frock. 
Even her father said she looked bonny when she 
went into the library to show him her girlish finery ; 
while Mrs. Thorpe, whom she next visited, beamed 
upon her with loving eyes. 

‘Well, now, I know who'll be t’ bonniest i’ t’ 
room chuse who’s there,” she said. - 

“Do you mean me, Mrs. Thorpe ? ” asked Anthony 
who was standing by. ; 

He felt in high good humour. The few days he 
had passed at Barsland had been very pleasant ones, 
and that this was largely due to Sybil was almost of 
necessity, since he and Sybil had been much alone 
together. That very short temporary coolness 
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there had been between him and Sybil after the 
Wades’ dinner party had passed away, leaving no 
trace. Anyone seeing them together would hardly 
have thought that he was a candidate for another 
woman’s hand. 

“Get along with yon! I should think I don’t 
mean you! What will you say next, I wonder ?”’ 
responded the old lady in mock indignation, to 
Anthony’s facetiousness. Then she added: 

“But Tl tell you what—you’ll make a bonny 
couple, t’ pair on you. Now, when you dance 
together you'll noan be t’ worst looking couple 7’ 
t’ room or t’ worst dancers either. You mun tak 
notice on ’em and tell me if they are,” she said, 
turning to Stephen. 

Anthony and Sybil both coloured slightly, and 
Sybil laughed a little nervously. 

“I hear the carriage,’ she said, ‘“‘ we must get 
off at once or papa will be cross with us for keeping 
the horses waiting.” 

Indeed, at the moment Michael Esholt’s voice 
was heard in the hall: “Come! the carriage is 
here, don’t keep the horses waiting.” 

In after years Anthony Austin remembered this 
drive. As the guest he sat facing the horses by 
Sybil’s side. He was very conscious of Sybil sitting 
by him, Sybil so fair and pretty and bright in her 
new frock going to her first ball; yet he was quite 
decided to ask Bertha Wade to be his wife, and only 
undecided as to when he should ask her. Well, 
that added interest to the moment, endowed it with 
keener zest. He had once said to Stephen that 
whenever he entered a ball-room his interest was 
quickened by the feeling present on his mind that 
he might be going to meet his future wife there. 
He felt pretty confident he was going to meet her 
to-night, and, knowing how many men would envy 
him, a feeling of pride took possession of him. He 
remembered a phrase of Mrs, Thorpe’s applied to a 
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Barslander, accounted one of fortune’s favourites : 
“yon’s lit on his feet more nor once.’”’ And he 
smiled: he felt so very much as if he, too, had lit 
on his feet. Yes, life was very pleasant and very 
interesting to-night. 

Despite the fact that the Esholts reached Oakshaw 
House punctually at the hour for which they had 
been asked, many guests had already arrived. For, 
although late-arriving was a fashionable affectation 
of the time, but few of the guests who were bidden 
to the Wades’ dance were fashionable With them, 
“parties” were still all too rare events to miss any 
portion of them. 

There were already many men in the room into 
which Stephen and Anthony were shown to take off 
their coats. They were putting the finishing touches 
to their toilets with that care men bestow on the 
unfamiliar. To most of them, the putting 
on of evening dress was of rare occurrence, and 
occupied time in inverse ratio to the practice 
obtained. Now they stood regarding the result 
in the glass, giving the last touches to the tie, 
brushing away any minutest speck from their 
clothes, observing if slightest spot or crumple marred 
the effect of the immaculate shirt front. And, 
despite the fact that in many cases the glass reflected 
back clothes of unfashionable make and not-too- 
well-fitting, the result was generally pleasing to the 
owner. They observed no fine distinctions; to 
them evening dress was evening dress. And evening 
dress being little worn, custom had not staled its 
charm nor had familiarity bred indifference to it. 

Anthony’s scrutiny of these men’s costumes was 
less indiscriminating than that of their owners. 
His eye never failed to note any eccentricity in shirt 
front, any deviation from the correct in cut or 
material of clothes. These deviations pleased him, 
they gave him a feeling of superiority, they made 
him feel as might feel an athlete who found himself 
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favourably handicapped in a race. Anthony never 
gave himself superior airs or treated those of less 
so-called refinement than himself de haut en bas. 
Regarding life as a handicap and his fellows as 
possible rivals and competitors, the fact that they 
were more heavily handicapped than he engendered 
in him a friendly feeling towards them, aroused 
self-congratulations rather than cheap sneers. There 
was, too, in his regard for the handicapped ones, 
something of that fellow-feeling which makes us 
wondrous kind; for there lingered in his memory 
the recollection of the handicap of his own earlier 
years—that lack of money which had a little 
embittered the first years of his early manhood. 

“Rough diamonds, some of these men,” he said 
to Stephen as they stood on the stairease waiting 
for Sybil; “still, I suppose they’re all rolling in 
money.” 

“Some of their fathers may be if you consider 
that the same thing,” said Stephen; “ personally, 
I don’t.” 

“Not absolutely the same thing, but proxime 
accessit. Of course, the most perfect arrangement 
would be for sons to have the income and to make 
their fathers an allowance, Don’t you agree with 
me? Onemight pay off a few old scores that way 
very nicely. For instance, I always think my 
governor might have sent me to Oxford in the first 
instance instead of sticking me into an office.” 

But before Stephen could reply, Sybil joined them 
and they all went to where Mrs. Wade was receiving 
her guests, smiling behind her spectacles and varying 
the changes upon: ‘‘ How do you do?” “I’m so 
glad you’ve been able to come.” ‘‘ You're quite 
strangers, you are really. It’s such a long time 
since you’ve been to see us that Bertha was only 
saying the other day you must have quite forgotten 
us;” and thelike. Thehost stood by his wife’s side, 
as his wife and daughter—especially his daughter 
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—had instructed him to do. He was hospitable 
enough and he tried to look happy, but he really 
felt rather bored and ill at ease, receiving these 
smartly-dressed women who were known to him 
only by name. He was already planning an escape 
into the smoking-room. Now and then his face lit 
up as he caught sight of some old friend among the 
guests. Then his greeting would expand and he 
would say with a smile: 

‘Now, you're just in time—the band’s just going 
to strike up. Haven’t you got a programme ? ”’ 

“Nay, my dancing days are over, I’m afraid.” 

“Over! Nay, that'll never do! Everyone’s 
got to dance to-night. That’s what my wife and 
daughter tell me, and we’re in the ladies’ hands, you 
know, at dances.”’ 

“ Of course, you'll have to dance and my husband 
as well,” Mrs. Wade would strike in. ‘“‘ He says he 
never has danced, so I say it’s high time he began. 
I tell him it’s his place to open the ball.” 

“ Certainly it is, Mrs. Wade, and if I dance I shall 
want him in the same set with me.”’ 

“T shall leave this dancing to the younger end. 
Til dance in the same set with you in the smoking- 
room presently, and not so long before, either.” 


Meanwhile, among the “‘ younger end,” programmes 
were being filled, aided thereto by Dick and the other 
masters of ceremonies whose instructions were to 
see to it that there were no “ wallflowers.” Stephen’s 
programme was soon filled with the names of these 
unsought ones. 

“You don’t mind dancing with girls who don’t 
seem to know many chaps, eh, Stephen?” Dick 
had asked him, explaining, “you see, Bertha’s 
awfully keen on everyone getting partners.” 

And Stephen acquiesced tamely. He felt no 
desire to compete for the favours of the much- 
sought-after. He even hugged himself in this in- 
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difference, feeling himself to be near akin to the blasé 
man of the world whose state is so attractive to the 
very young and inexperienced. 

Anthony, too, had been very complaisant. “Do 
dance with so-and-so, and so-and-so,” Bertha had 
asked him, indicating partners whose merits were 
not of that surface kind which attracts the young— 
and sometimes the old—of the opposite sex; and 
Anthony had acquiesced by exacting conditions 
which, perhaps, Bertha expected him to exact. The 
result was that Bertha’s name figured largely among 
those of the wallflowers on his programme. With 
Sybil he had only booked one dance. He felt guilty, 
and yet, he told himself, he was hardly to blame. 
There had been such a very short time in which to 
book engagements before dancing began, and 
Bertha had entirely monopolised this time by her 
system of recurrently despatching him to fill his 
programme with the names of the partners she wished 
him to dance with. By the time he asked Sybil 
for a dance his programme was almost filled so that 
although Sybil had kept several dances there was 
only one—a square one—for which they were both 
disengaged. 

“But are you going to dance the Cottagers and 
Varsoviana and our country dances that you don’t 
know ?”’ Sybil asked in surprise. She had thought 
he would wish to sit out one or two of these with her. 
He had said so when she had tried to show him how 
to dance them at High Royd. 

“TI shall have to try my best,” he said; “I’ve 
simply had to fill my programme with a lot of 
wallflowers, Miss Wade asked me to.”’ 

“Can’t you give me some extras—the first two 
extras ?”’ he said. 

He put himself down for them. 

But those “extras” never came off. They went 
the way of extra dances which take place during 
supper time. ‘Those engaged to dance extras could 
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generally avoid them by going in to supper, or re- 
maining in the supper room, or sitting out in remote 
corner or screened nook with some congenial 
partner. It was no unpardonable offence to fail 
to find your partner for an extra. Likely as not 
she didn’t want to be found: had given you the 
extra because there was so small a chance of its 
materialising. Sybil thought she didn’t want to 
be found. And, as a matter of fact, she and Anthony 
were both at supper when the particular extras they 
were supposed to be engaged for, were danced. 
But they hardly saw each other as they were 
separated by the length of the Wades’ long dining- 
room. 

Forty years ago men might have le‘t the hard- 
drinking days of their ancestors, but they certainly 
drank more than they drink to-day, and most 
certainty was this the case at a North Country ball 
supper. So that it would have been easy for a 
stranger, ignorant of the hour, transferred, say, by 
magic carpet into the Wades’ ball-room, to decide 
whether the dances were pre- or post-prandial. 
If the former, the figures of the square dances would 
have been performed, if not with the grace, at least 
with something of the sedateness with which the 
figures of a minuet are performed upon the stage. 
Sedately would partners have been set to; there 
would have been no clasping of waists, no squeezing 
of hands, rather would fingers have lightly touched 
fingers in the pre-supper dances. But after supper 
this prim pirouetting and sedate. hand-touching 
used to go by the board, and in place of it feet would 
bang the floor, marking time to the music, arms 
would tightly encircle waists, partners would 
occasionally be lifted from the ground, and figures 
previously executed at a prim walk would be 
performed at a hand-gallop. For shyness and its 
restraining influence had gone, banished in the 
supper room. Needless to say there were many 
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to whom this style of dancing did not commend 
itself. Bertha Wade and Anthony Austin stood 
watching a few figures of the Lancers. 

“Let us go and sit it out somewhere,” said 
Bertha. 

“Tt isn’t edifying, is it?” she added, as they 
moved away. 

“The set we were standing by certainly seemed 
to be enjoying it.” 

“Well, it’s to be hoped they did, since they 
certainly prevent other people doing so.” 

“Tt would take a good deal more than that to 
prevent my enjoyment to-night.” He sought her 
eyes, held them a moment in his glance; then she 
blushed and cast them down. 

“What, more noise than that ?”’ she asked, with 
a light laugh, ‘‘ you must be fond of noise.” 

“Or else I am enjoying myself very much,” he 
corrected. 

“Do you always enjoy dances, then ?”’ she asked, 
softly. 

“ Not always,’ he said, “‘ It depends upon who’s 
there.” 

“ But to-night you can’t have many friends here, 
can you?” 

“Not many. I don’t know that one wants many, 
does one?” 

“Does one? You tell me.” She spoke softly, 
spoke with meaning, glanced at him with meaning, 
then cast her eyes down, her hands toying with a 
bracelet she wore, waiting for him to reply. 

They were sitting in an alcove off the gallery. 

He kept silent a moment, determining his answer 
to her question. A simple question enough, yet it 
made of the moment a memorable one, for on his 
answer, maybe, depended the issue of their two lives. 
He had come to the ball to-night saying that circum- 
stances were to guide him. Yet inwardly he had 
thought to guide circumstances, and to guide them 
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to a postponement. And now it seemed postpone- 
ment was no longer possible. He must decide 
here and now. Guiding circumstances, having 
brought him here to the parting of the ways, had 
stepped aside. He must take his own choice now. 

“JT don’t want many. Ionly want one. Bertha, 
don’t you know whom I want, want very much, 
have wanted ever since I first saw her ? ” 

Although his supper potations had not been 
immoderate they had been sufficient to stimulate 
his feelings, add warmth to his words. He had 
hold of her hands now, and the clasp of her flesh 
thrilled him a little, so that he found no difficulty 
in playing the lover. When a short time later 
they returned to the ball-room Bertha had promised 
to be his wife. No one was to be told for a few days. 
But Sybil whom they passed on the stairs read the 
secret in their eyes, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
NEWS AND FOREBODING 


Ir was half-past three when the Esholts left. 
Stephen and Anthony kept up a little desultory 
conversation, but Sybil took no part init. “ Tired, 
Sybil?’ Stephen asked her and she told him she 
had a frightful headache. She sat back in her 
corner of the carriage while Anthony and her 
brother talked; presently they, too, lapsed into 
silence. It was this long tedious return-drive, 
which seemed as if it would never come to an end, 
rather than the going there, which Sybil remembered 
in after years. 

The next day Sybil’s headache continued, and as 
she was busy the day through preparing for her 
departure for France she saw nothing of the others 
except at meal times. Michael Esholt improved 
the occasion to inculcate his opinions on balls and 
late hours : 

“Tve no patience with all these balls and late 
hours, staying up till half-past five o’clock in the 
morning. You may well be ill and have bad head- 
aches, and I don’t half like your setting off to 
France; but J expect there’d be nothing but 
grumbling if you didn’t go——” 

But there was little grumbling in Sybil on this 
her last day at home; perhaps the headache was 
too bad. Tears were very near her eyes when old 
Mrs. Thorpe petted her, and when her father kissed 
her, forgetting all his sternness, at the final parting. 
Stephen took her the first stage of the railway 
journey, and put her in charge offthe guard of the 
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London train. That night she was to spend at her 
old school, proceeding to France under the escort 
of her new schoolmistress on the following day. 
Stephen felt very lonely as the train bore her away. 
And yet—for brothers are dense and lovers are 
self-centred—he had no idea of the loneliness which 
filled Sybil’s heart. 

Anthony was to leave the next day. Stephen 
went into his room that night for a final chat, and 
it was then that Anthony told him of his engagement. 

Somehow Anthony didn’t find it very easy to tell. 

“Stevie, I must tell you something, although 
nothing is definitely settled yet,’ he said, as he 
wrapped up a coat with apparently absorbed care 
and attention. “‘ Still, I must tell you—the fact is, 
I’ve asked Bertha Wade to be my wife.” 

“ You’ve what ? ”’ 

“‘ Asked Bertha Wade to marry me ? ” 

“When? The other night ?” 

“Yes, at the ball.” 

‘* And is she going to? ”’ 

“ Going to what? To marry me? I hope so,” 
he said with a little nervous laugh while his eyes 
sought his friend’s for the first time. ‘“‘ Of course, 
nothing’s definitely settled yet until I’ve seen her 
father and mother. I must see them to-morrow 
when I leave here.” 

“You're going there to-morrow ?”’ 

“* Of course I must go there if J am to see them.” 

‘‘ Of course you must, yes, of course, of course.” 
He repeated the words, finding, maybe, an outlet 
for the feelings Anthony’s news had occasioned him. 
Foremost among these feelings was surprise, and then 
there was a vague sense of disappointment. 

“‘ Well, you don’t say much, Stevie.” 

“Tm sorry. I congratulate ‘you, Tony, but 
you've fair capped me,” he added, with a little 
laugh. 

"But why ? Hadn’t you suspected anything ? 
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You must have seen me dancing with her a great 
many times the other night.” 

“Yes, I suppose I did,” Stephen acquiesced, 
though really he had not done so. Nor had he 
chanced to hear any of the many comments which 
had been made on the subject. 

“Well, apart from being ‘fair capped,’ what 
do you think of it?” 

“Oh, all right—I mean very good. I hope you'll 
be very happy, Tony. I congratulate you.” 

He went over to where his friend was standing, 
packing his portmanteau, and shook hands. 

“Thanks, old man. You don’t think, then, that 
it’s too presumptuous on the part of a poor beggar 
like myself to aspire to Bertha Wade’s hand.” 

“No, of course I don’t.” 

Yet he was conscious that there might be a lurking 
thought to that effect at the back of his mind. It 
made him anxious to make amends for any lack of 
cordiality he had shown on receipt of the news. 

“Presumptuous! Why, you've simply had a 
triumphal march—veni, vidi, vici. And how quiet 
you've been over it all, Tony. No one suspected 
a thing. Won’t Sybil be surprised when I tell her ! 
I suppose it all came about when the Wades were up 
in London ; or did you begin when we were shooting 
at Oakshaw? I believe you did and that’s why 
you cut back to the house when Dick and I went 
after cock. And I thought you merely lazy and 
called you an owl for missing the chance of getting . 
a woodcock. You must have thought me the owl.” 

Anthony smiled. ‘‘ That was quite the beginning,” 
he said; “it really came about when the Wades 
were up in London.”’ 

“Yes, otherwise I should have had a bone to 
pick with you for want of confidence.” 

“No, there really was nothing to tell until they 
went up to town, and even now nothing can be 
definitely settled until I obtain her father’s consent. 
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And so don’t say anything to your governor or any- 
one until you get a letter from me. I'll write 
directly all is settled. I’m going there to-morrow 
when I leave here. If all’s serene they may ask 
me to stay a day or two.” 

“TI wonder what my governor will say when I do 
tell him. You've certainly sent his parental plans 
on my behalf to the right about, haven’t you ? ”’ 
And Stephen laughed. 

Austin smiled a little perfunctorily. 


A few days later the promised letter came. 

“T’ve a piece of news for you,” Stephen said to 
his father at their mid-day meal. 

“A piece of news have you, Stevie? What is it, 
pray-a-dame? I hope it’s something good. I’m 
sadly in need of good news just now.” 

“ Well, it ought to be good news: it’s an engage- 
ment.” 

“And who’s getting engaged, pray? There’s 
no doubt there’s a trash for every marrow in the 
world if they could only find each other. ‘ Never 
a trash without a marrow’: I remember your 
grandfather saying that forty years ago @ propos of 
as offaled an old couple as you ever saw in your life, 
that we met one day tramping across the moor.” 

““T don’t know so much about a trash and a 
marrow in this case,’ and Stephen smiled. ‘‘ They’d 
hardly be flattered if they heard you. Can you 
guess who it is? 

“ Let me see—— 
the villagers. 

““ No, no one in Barsland.”’ 

““No one in Barsland! Who can it be, then ? 
Who is there that we know—I mean who is likely 
to get married ?”’ he corrected himself. 

Stephen smiled. ‘‘ Not many, so it should be 
all the easier for you to guess.” 

“Someone we both know?” 


” 


He guessed two or three of 
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Byes.” 

“ Surely not Austin ? ” 

“Yes, Austin. I got his letter announcing it 
this morning and asking me to tell you.” 

Esholt remained silent. It had not escaped his 
notice that Austin and Sybil seemed to get on well 
together, and it said much for his pre-disposition 
in the former’s favour that this had not been alto- 
gether displeasing to him. Sybil was, of course, 
a mere child many years too young to think of 
marriage. Still, he knew that he lived in precocious 
times when girls hardly out of the schoolroom 
fancied themselves grown-up; moreover women 
were kittle kine, restless and skittish, running best 
in double-harness: so that if some day—not now, 
of course, but some day—these two found that they 
loved each other, it had been in Michael Esholt’s 
mind that he would have little to say against it. 
Thus it was that he was momentarily silent now on 
hearing his son’s news. 

“‘ Oh, so he’s going to be married is he, and wanted 
you to tell me? Very kind of him, I’m sure. And 
who’s the lady ? ”’ 

“You should be able to guess that?” 

“T should! How can I guess that? I don’t 
know his friends.” 

“Oh yes, you do, this one.” 

“JT do!” Then illumination came to him: 
“You don’t mean to say it’s—no, I won’t believe 
1G 

“ Believe it’s who?” 

“Well, I was going to say Bertha Wade. But it 
can’t be!” 

“Tt is, all the same.” 

The older man sat back in his chair and emitted 
a short sarcastic laugh, 

““I might have known it! So that’s been his 
game has it? Bertha Wade! Well done, Austin ! 
And I expect you’ve been helping him all this time 
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instead of looking after your own interests, eh, 
well? ”’ 

“What interests had I to look after? As for 
helping him I knew nothing at all about it till the 
night before he left here.”’ 

“Didn’t you? Then youmust be blind! You’ve 
been with him to Oakshaw every time he’s been 
there, haven’t you? Let’s see—you went over to 
a dinner party, and then a day or two’s shooting, 
and now this dance. Ah, and didn’t he see them 
in London—reckon to take them round the Inns of 
Court or some nonsense of that sort ? ” 

“Yes, he saw them heaps of times. They went 
to lunch at his father’s vicarage.” 

“ Of course they did. He’d have all that planned 
beforehand. I see it all. Well done, Austin, he’s 
a capper! Ah, but I should have seen something 
if 'd been your age or going with him to Oakshaw. 
He wouldn’t have thrown dust in my eyes as he has 
in yours, apparently.” 

“TI don’t know that he threw dust. I don’t know 
that I was anxious to see.” 

“No, PIl be bound you were not. And yet she’s 
a long way the nicest girl you're likely to meet 
around here or anywhere else for that matter, and 
the wealthiest, she might have married anyone, 
anyone. Ina way it’s laughable,” he added, with a 
grim smile, ‘a girl like that—probably everyone 
afraid to ask her—and he just swoops down and 
carries her off. Well, he’s had the pluck: palmam 
qui meruit ferat!’’ He finished his wine and they 
left the table. 

“Does Sybil know about this ?”’ he asked, as he 
settled himself in the arm-chair for his after-dinner 
sleep. 

Not that I know of; no, I’m sure she doesn’t ; 
how can she?” 

“How can she? Very easily if she’s seen them 
together. It’s good to tell is courting—used to be 
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in my young days, anyhow, though it isn’t, apparently, 
now-a-days, if you’re anything to go by.” 

“Do you care to read his letter ? ” 

“Not I! He can marry whom he likes for ought 
Icare; he will do, anyhow.” 

“ Tll enclose it to Sybil, then. Tm going to write 
to her.” 

“I hope she’d more sense than to care for him,” 
Esholt said to himself after the door had closed on 
Stephen. ‘‘ Ah, well,’ he added, “‘ whether she 
did or not, she’ll soon get over it at nineteen.” 

“Nineteen!” The word conjured up memories 
of a time when his own heart was young and the 
world lay an unexplored land before him miraged 
with fair places which had vanished, one by one, 
even as vanish the mirages in the desert. 

He tried to sleep but Stephen’s news had disturbed 
him, and sleep refused to come. It required very 
little to disturb him now. He got up and walked 
wearily back to the mill. If he found little to do 
when there, he was restless and disturbed when 
absent. It was ever on his mind that those looms 
in the new shed from which the sound of the weaving 
of the shuttle came so faintly must be set going. 
Yet he did nought to set them going. So that 
among the hours of his working day were many in 
which little work was done and fruitless brooding 
took the place of rest. For to do ought, he must 
either desert his own special makes and seek some 
new market, or else he must accept the terms 
dictated by his rival; and neither of these things 
would he do. 

No, he would rather let all the weaving go, count 
the new shed a dead loss, give up the piece trade 
entirely, and confine himself to yarns: those white 
- woollen hosiery and silk mixture yarns, and the fine 
two-fold mohair warp yarns—for all of which the 
firm was famous and from which its largest profits 
were derived. The yarn trade, at least, still remained 
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to him, for although Thias Tempest knew each 
mixture and each process of them all, from fleece 
to spool, yet he would find himself impotent as the 
rest of the spinning world to reproduce them. He 
might hug himself in his knowledge, but that would 
be all the satisfaction he would get out of it. With 
all the will in the world he could not pick the brains 
nor thieve the inventions of others here. He knew 
how, yet he knew also that he could of his knowledge 
produce no concrete result. For to reproduce the 
yarns spun at Barsland Mills he would require water 
from Barsland Mills’ spring, and he might as well 
ask for Michael Esholt’s right hand as ask for that. 

This afternoon on his return to the office it was 
the yarn trade with which he occupied himself. 
And when he left the office to walk round the mill, 
as his custom was, he shunned the large new weaving 
shed altogether, and confining himself to the drawing 
and spinning rooms, walked down the lines of frames, 
watching the yarn being spun. Watching them 
restored his confidence ; here at least he could defy 
competition. 

“Well, Midgley, if we can’t get your looms going 
we shall have to make a spinner of you,” he said. 
“We're masters of them there, at all events: they 
can steal our makes but they can’t steal our spring 
water.” 

The piece manager paused a moment before 
replying : 

‘““T hope they cannot but it’s my mind they’re 
bahn to try.” ; 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“T’ve heard summat to-day that I don’t like: 
ee say Thias is bahn to try for t’ water, to sink a 
well.”’ 

“ He may try as he likes, he won’t get it. It isn’t 
there. Do you think Armitage wouldn’t have sunk 
long since if it had been there.” 

“It didn’t matter so much to Armitage, happen. 
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He’d only a low class piece trade, and he wor too 
old to go in for changes, wor Armitage. But they 
say Thiasis bahn to sink. They say he means to get 
a yarn trade and we do know ’at he’s building ——”’ 

“What if he does sink and get the water, what 
then?” 

“Well, he’ll be able to make our yarns then and 
sell ’em at half price, t’ same as he’s done wi’ pieces. 
And there’s another thing: if he taps the water at 
Hazelgrave Mill is he bahn to dry our well? He’s 
on lower ground, mind you.” 

“Dry our spring, not he! Lower ground has 
nothing to do with it ; if it had we should only have 
to sink deeper. That would be easily done. Have 
you any idea how deep some wells are ? ”’ 

“No, but I’ve an idea however deep we got he’d 
have t’ start on us.” 

“JT tell you that’s nought to do with it. He can 
sink if he wants to.” 

“He'll sink if he wants to, will Thias, chuse what 
we say.” 

“Let him sink then and sink his money at the 
same time. He’s nothing to me, isn’t Thias Tempest, 
and I don’t want to think of him nor to hear his 
name mentioned.” 

Nevertheless, he spent a good deal of thought on 
him—thought not unmixed with anxious foreboding. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
‘““AND O! THE SPRING IS YOU” 


THE days went by, winter gave place to spring. 
And with spring came the new birth, came to the 
meadows and the woods of the valleys, to the fields 
of the upland, to the wide stretching moor. 

Mother-earth, in old North Country phrase, had 
come to the noit, and from her womb new life was 
born: new life pushing the soil aside, new life 
greening the brown plough lands, mingling its 
fresher colour with the grey winter grasses on upland 
fields and moor, tinging with gauze mantle of reds 
and yellows and palest green, the wooded hillside 
below the Druids’ Stones. From every tree and 
coppice and hedgerow came the love song of mating 
birds; from the upland fields tbe plovers cried ; 
from the heather of the moor came the call of the 
cock grouse to his mate: ‘‘Come back, come back, 
come back.” 

Zillah Tempest heard these evidences of the re- 
birth, saw them around her, felt them Within herself 
as she left her father’s cottage one sunny afternoon 
in May to walk to Scar Brow Head. ‘The wish that 
she had expressed to Stephen that day on the moor 
but a few months ago had already been fulfilled: she 
had become a working woman, gained a worker’s 
interest in life. There was no need for her now to 
envy Stephen’s work at Barsland Mills. Not only 
had she become a mill-worker herself, but she filled 
quite an important post in her father’s firm, the 
growing success of which was in some small part due 
to her. The statement Brook Midgley had made to 
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his master that she filled the post of designer in 
Hazelgrave Mills was quite true; and that she 
filled it well results went to prove. 

The work itself interested her ; the actual drawing, 
the study and adaptation of designs on which she was 
engaged. But beyond this interest in her own 
department was her enthusiasm for the cause—the 
success of her father’s mill. In this battle between 
her father and his former master she gave to her 
father her whole-hearted support. All her young 
enthusiasm, her sense of wrong done to him, her own 
wounded pride, championed his cause, gave keen 
zest to her work, making it winning work. 

They were winning now in Hazelgrave Mills, 
where every loom was working, and they were 
winning in a double sense, for not only were their 
own looms at work but those of Barsland Mill were 
standing idle, gathering dust. There they stood, 
nearly the whole of them, voiceless, useless, like the 
guns of an enemy silenced in war. Zillah thought 
of these things as she walked up on to the moor; 
then from her father’s mill her thoughts turned to 
that of his rival, and to his rival’s son. Stephen 
stood in relation to his father’s mill exactly as she 
did in relation to her father’s. And Stephen was 
the competitor against whom she strove, against 
whom she pitted herself. 

It was the knowledge that he knew the part she 
was taking in her father’s business that added the 
keenest zest to that part. What did he think of it ? 
Was he striving against her as she was against him ? 
Did he recall their conversation on Scar Brow? 
Well, now at least, he would see what she could do. 
She told herself she was indifferent to him, that he 
had treated her abominably, that he was a weak 
creature who had not loved her well enough to make 
any sacrifice for her sake. And yet for all that he 
formed now, as he had ever done since they first 
knew each other, the chief interest in her life. And 
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there came to her this spring day the memory of 
his arms around her holding her close to him. And 
the memory filled her with longing. In such frame 
Zillah Tempest walked up on to the moor. 


Now it happened that day that Stephen instead 
of returning to the mill after his mid-day dinner, 
took his way also towards the moor. The tenant 
of one of his father’s farms wanted something doing, 
and since his father was unable to go, being away at 
Milforth, and Thias was no longer available, the 
task of seeing after it devolved upon Stephen. 
This afternoon, after the business talk was over, 
he remained awhile chatting to the old farmer. 

“ Ay, I’ve been a tenant o’ thy family forty year 
sin’ come Kirsmass, but I wor varry nigh leaving 
yo once ower. And I don’t know ’at I should blame 
myseln if I had, no, nor your father either—well, 
not so mich anyhow. It wor yon Thias ’at wor at 
t’ bottom on it and allus has been when there’s been 
owt wrong—— Well, I never liked him, and I 
haven’t met with so many that has.” 

“Whether folks like Tempest or not they are 
working for him now—he’s got a lot of our work- 
people from the village.” 

“ Ay, well, they’re forced to work for somebody. 
Folk mun addle brass somehow, there’s nowt else 
for it nobbut they clem, and folk willn’t go that gate 
if there’s any other. They say a man wi’ an empty 
belly’s same as a man ’at’s courting—he’s no 
conscience.” 

MOR tat S Ate isolt Pan 

“* Ay, they say so, but it’s you should know about 
courting better nor me. I knew a deal more about 
it at thy age but it’s so long sin’ I’ve varry nigh for- 
getten. I wish I wor thy age now.” 

Maybe the spring was in his blood too, coursing 
slowly through his bowed frame and _ stiffened 
limbs, bringing with it memories when life’s pur- 
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pose held sway in him and life itself was at keenest 
zest. 

“Why? Would you have life over again if you 
could ? ” 

“Nay, not all on it; but I’d have all t’ courting 
ower agean, ay and more. There’s nowt like it 1’ 
t’ world.” 

“What, not addling brass? They say there’s 
nought a North Countryman likes like addling 
brass.”’ 

“ Nay, not addling brass, Mr. Stephen. They can 
say what they like, talking’s easy. Addling brass 
is relight enew; I’ve nought agen it, and there’s 
lots fond o’ that job besides North Countrymen by 
all accounts, but it isn’t in it wi’ t’ other. Eh, 
dear me, it isn’t that. T’ best of addling brass is 
a man can goon wi it reight up to t’ far end, but he’s 
done wi’ t’ other job when he’s done wi’ youth; 
you mun tak’ it when you’ve t’ chance. Now I’ve 
telled you and I know.” 

He turned back to his work in the field, and 
Stephen went on his way. Ay, nought like it in 
the world, he knew that without this old farmer 
telling him ; yet for a moment the words heartened 
him 


He crossed the fields which lay between the farm 
and the road—the road which led downwards to the 
village and upwards to the moor. He stood for 
awhile in doubt, hesitating which way to follow. 
Then he went upward across the moor. He had 
never been to Scar Brow since he had met Zillah 
there the preceding summer, and now there came 
to him the longing to go there again, to be where they 
had been together, where, at least, memory would 
recall her presence. 


He was close to her when he saw her, for she was 
seated in the shelter of a rock boulder which had 
concealed her from_his view as he drew near, She 
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half turned, their eyes met, and scarce knowing what 
he was doing he went to her. 

‘‘ Please shake hands,”’ he heard his voice saying, 
above the thumping of his heart. ‘‘ We had such a 
pleasant day here once. Won't you forgive and be 
friends ? ”’ 

‘“‘ T don’t know that there’s anything to forgive,” 
she answered. The voice was strained, trying to be 
cold but utterly failing in its agitation, while the 
changing colour in her cheeks betrayed in place of 
coldness, emotion deeply stirred. 

“‘ Oh, yes, there is,”’ he said, his hand seeking hers 
and holding it, and he went on to talk of the feud 
between their fathers, of the pain of it. And, 
though she drew her hand away he had his say, and 
as he talked she listened. Maybe, he pleaded well, 
compensating for the weakness of his cause by the 
fervency of his advocacy, for all the love pent up 
in him refused to be pent up longer, and his tongue 
was loosened. And much will be forgiven by a 
woman to the man she loves if she believes that he 
still loves her. In this wise was all Stephen’s 
neglect of Zillah forgiven, and the forgiveness sealed 
by his taking her in his arms with love too strong 
to brook refusal, which, indeed, met with no refusal. 

And then she thrust him from her, withdrew her- 
self from his arms, her lips from his. For Zillah 
was under the dominion of her time and upbringing 
which did not permit lovers’ embraces to precede 
the sanction of a formal engagement. And as yet, 
there was no formal engagement between Zillah and 
the man she loved. Just now she was not prepared 
to enter into one. She expected him to ask for it, 
perhaps she would not have forgiven him again had 
he not done so; yet when he had asked it, it was 
Zillah who denied him. She dwelt upon the 
hopelessness of entering into an engagement now, 
insisted that it would but embitter the bitterness, 
that it might destroy for ever all chance of recon- 
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cilement. It dawned upon him that her refusal 
was for his sake rather than her own : 

“You think me too weak to ask my father, you 
wish to spare me.” 

“No, it is for both our sakes equally. Is there 
the faintest chance that your father would consent ?”’ 
And since he had to admit that there was not : 

“ Then you would lose your father and your home 
and your work and everything. I am certainly 
not going to let you do that for me. It would be 
a wrecking of your life and you would always connect 
me with it. Besides I have my own work to do. 
Don’t you remember how I envied you? Well, 
now I have become a working woman, and you don’t 
know how interesting it has been, how much it has 
helped me. I know it will help me now.” 

He pleaded the obvious: if she had missed him 
why still keep him from her, was he not forgiven ? 

But Zillah was inexorable. She even insisted he 
must not meet her again; that they must supply 
no further gossip for the scandal-mongers. As for 
the future that was in the lap of the gods, but for 
the present, she declared, he must say good-bye to 
her here and now on Scar Brow. She did not, 
however, forbid him to take her in his arms again. 
Then he walked home across the moor, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
AN EXPERIMENT, AND THE RESULT 


THE worst had happened. That which Michael 
Esholt had feared since first he had learnt that 
Thias Tempest was going to bore for water, had 
come to pass ; the spring at Barsland Mills had run 
dry. Esholt had heard the news on his arrival at 
the mills one sunny June morning. Brook Midgley 
was hovering just within the entrance gates, and 
as his master and Stephen came up he said: ‘ Well, 
he’s done it.’ 

= Rie done what?” 

‘““Thias. He’s tapped the well. There’s no water 
coming.” ; 

“No water ? ”’ 

“No, not to mean owt. The well’s dry. T’ 
engine can’t pump up water when it isn’t there.” 

“What have you done?” 

“Nay, what could we do? There’s nowt ’at we 
can do not while we get a sinker. I’ve sent for 
Moorhouse. He'll ha’ to go down and see what’s 
t’? matter. But I know what’s t’ matter afore he 
goes down, and so do you, I should think, and I wish 
Thias’d brokken his neck ower t’ job.” 

Yes, Esholt knew what was the matter. Had he 
not been living in dread of its coming these past 
weeks ? Nor had there been lacking premonitory 
symptoms: a lowering of the water in the well 
indicating a decreased supply. There was always 
a reserve supply of the spring water stored in a 
covered tank sufficient to last for some little time 
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in case the necessity should arise. Now it had 
arisen. 

“Let me know when Moorhouse comes ; tell him 
not to go until he’s seen me,”’ said the mill-owner. 
“We've plenty of water for scouring the yarns for 
as long as we're likely to require it. It can’t take 
more than a few days to get the water back.” 

He endeavoured to speak hopefully as one speaks 
of some minor trouble, the coming of which has 
been foreseen and provided for. 

** Ay, if he does get it back,” said Midgley, as he 
followed his master into the mill yar 

“Tf? Of course he'll get it back.” 

“Well, it’ll be a big job sinking that shaft of ours 
to a girt depth—it’ll be thirty feet round varry 
nigh. Then there’s t’ question of air if you get 
far down and nobbut a single shaft.” 

“ Tf that’s all, we can make a double shaft,” said 
his master. “Come, talk about something you 
understand.” 

“ Ay, well, time’ll show, and happen it'll prove 
you to be right : I hope it may,” said Midgley, 
turning away as his master entered the office. 

But if time meant to show it was in leisurely 
mood. The few days predicted by the mill-owner 
as sufficient to get the water back lengthened into 
weeks, and the weeks into months, yet brought no 
return of the water to the well. First of all the old 
shaft had been deepened, yet without tapping the 
water. The work proved, as Midgley had foretold, 
to be a big job, for it was all hand labour and there 
were hard strata to be cut through and rock to be 
blasted. Only after the swallowing up of much 
labour and time and money was the old shaft 
abandoned as hopeless. Then—to go a little ahead 
of the story—fresh experimental borings were 
made elsewhere with like result. 

One of them was made at the bottom of the 
shallow clough on the side of which the mill was 
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built. And this was only abandoned after the 
expenditure of much time and money and vexatious 
delays owing to the recurrent breaking of the boring 
rod deep down when endeavouring to pierce through 
rock—rock, which according to Moorhouse, was of 
impenetrable thickness, although there were those 
who said it was impenetrable only for the well 
sinker’s inadequate equipment. Be that as it 
might no result accrued, and for the reason for these 
failures there were as many opinions as there were 
men in Barsland—opinions born of fancy, un- 
trammelled by knowledge. 

Some found the argumentum ad. hominem the 
cause of this lack of success. What could you 
expect, they said, wi’ nobbut old Moorhouse, he 
wor past it, and then he’d never had t’ experience ; 
they'd known him all their lives—— They 
compared him unfavourably with the town engineers 
who had been employed to sink the well at Hazel- 
grave Mill. 

Moorhouse’s firm was even at that time certainly 
not an up-to-date one, and Michael Esholt had 
employed it because its members were local men 
and had been employed before by his firm ; their 
knowledge of geology and methods of engineering 
were primitive. But when Stephen suggested the 
employment of the best firm they could get his 
father only grew angry: Who should know where 
the water was if not local men, and who was going 
to pay the charges of an expensive firm while they 
made costly experiments? Did he know that 
large fortunes had been expended on well sinking 
without result? If Moorhouse couldn’t find the 
water no one could, and at all events they could 
control his expenditure to some extent. 

Following this policy some expense was possibly 
saved, but as the practical result was absolutely 
nil, the whole of the money that was spent was lost. 

In the meantime it became impossible to delay 
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any longer the execution of orders for those special 
yarns whose quality largely depended upon the 
water in which they were scoured. 

As already stated Hiram Wade’s firm was the 
principal buyer of the Esholts’ yarns, and it was 
large outstanding orders from this firm, orders for 
which the firm was pressing for delivery, that 
finally determined Michael Esholt to scour the 
yarns in water from the reservoir. 

“Well, it may do,” said Midgley, with whom 
his master was discussing the matter; ‘“ but it 
isn’t t’ same as t’ other for all that. Now that 
comes up with a right white sparkle and a head on 
it—that’ll be t’ magnesia in it ; and you can smell 
t’ sulphur in it a’most t’ same as Harrogate water. 
Still, it’s noan bad water isn’t that in t’ reservoir.”’ 

“Tt isn’t the spring,” said Esholt. ‘It isn’t 
even soft water, for there’s some hard iron water 
gets into it somewhere. Then always after a heavy 
rain it’s the colour of chocolate pretty near, and at 
any time, if you let it stand in a basin, it’ll leave a 
deposit on the side like coffee grounds.” 

“Well, we'll ha’ to chance it. It’s the only 
water we’ve got. If it’s wrong we shall nobbut be 
i t’ same position as other folks.” 

“Who do you mean by other folks?” 

“Nay, who should I mean but other spinners ; 
they haven’t getten t’ watter if we haven't.” 

“They've got it at Hazelgrave Mill, haven’t 
they? Hasn’t Thias got it and every make and 
mixture about the place?” 

“Eh, dear, I wor forgetting Thias.”’ 


Some weeks after Michael Esholt’s decision to 
use reservoir water for scouring his yarns, Hiram 
Wade was in his private room in Milforth. On the 
table at which he was sitting were some bundles of 
fine yarn of the sort spun at Barsland Mills. These 
very yarns had been spun at Barsland Mills ; they 
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were part of the last contracts which the merchant 
had placed with Michael Esholt, and they had 
been returned to Hiram Wade’s warehouse as not 
being up to sample. The merchant compared them 
with samples of yarns of like quality spun at 
Barsland Mills, and found that the complaint of 
his customers—a German manufacturer and a 
German merchant—was justified in both instances. 
The yarns were not up to sample, there could be 
no question about it. The merchant rang a bell 
which stood on the desk near his hand and a clerk 
from the outer office answered it. 

“Tell Mr. Richard I want to see him,” he said. 
And when presently the door opened and admitted 
Dick, his father handed him two hanks of yarn. 

“Which is the better of those two?” he asked 
laconically. 

“This is t’ better by a long chalk,” said Dick, 
designating one as he handed back the two samples. 

“Ay, of course it is; it’s brighter and clearer- 
looking altogether.” 

He gave him two other bundles to compare, and 
again his son’s opinion coincided with his own. 
Next he went himself to the window and stood 
looking at them there as Dick had done. He stood 
quite a long time there looking at them—the good 
and the bad—first separately, then together, then 
separately again. He held those pronounced the 
better to the light and smiled the smile a connoisseur 
would bestow upon some rare object of vertu whose 
merit he recognises. Then he examined the inferior 
ones in the same manner. 

“There’s a harsh feel and a dirigy look about 
these, chuse how you look at them,” was his final 
summing up. ‘“‘ Maybe if we’d never seen the 
others we should have thought them all right, but 
they won’t bear the comparison—eh, bear it! 
They’re as near as chalk and cheese and no nearer. 
These just miss that brightness and clearness which 
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has made the whole value of the Esholts’ yarns. 
We always thought it was the water; it may be 
that these have been scoured wrongly. Yet, it’s a 
strange thing! One could understand it if it were 
a case of a few pounds, but they say it’s the whole 
of this last delivery, and what they’re spinning now 
is probably the same for ought we can tell. Well, 
there’s only one of two things to be done if this is 
a fair sample of the bulk, as they state it is: either 
the order must be cancelled and Esholts’ must take 
back all that’s been delivered already and pay 
forfeit, or they must allow so much on the yarn. 
But this isn’t a case where a small allowance will 
do. It'll have to be a big allowance, that is if 
Hildersheimers will consent to an allowance at all, 
which I should say is doubtful.” 

““What’s to be done ?”’ said Dick. 

“The first thing is to notify the Esholts, and no 
- time should be lost either. It’s a pity there isn’t a 
telegraph office at Barsland. We could telegraph 
to Belwood, but ” he broke off abruptly, then 
added, ‘“‘someone had better go over and take a 
few hanks to show and explain.” 

“TI go. My horse is at The George; I'll ride 
over.” 

The elder man smiled. 

“Well, go then, if you can leave your work, but 
mind, this is business. Go straight to the mill and 
settle this matter before you go to the house. Take 
some of these. with you to show them,” he said, 
pointing to the bundles of yarn. “It’s no use 
spinning another hank of these till they find out 
what’s wrong. We shall expect you at home when 
we see you, I suppose ? ” 

“ T may stay to supper if they ask me, but I don’t 
suppose they will,” said Dick, as he left the room. 

“Ay, but I suppose they will,’ said the merchant, 
presumably addressing himself as the door had 
closed on his son. “And they'll do right,” he 
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added ; ‘‘ I should do t’ same if I were they. He’s 
a good lad is our Dick ; there isn’t a better lad than 
Dick in the British Isles, and there’s no one I'd 
rather see him wed to than Sybil Esholt—— I 
could wish the other one had been Stephen instead 
of that London barrister, still, she’s like 
to have who she’s a fancy for, will have 
anyway.” 


“Why, Dick, going by without seeing me, and 
looking as if you had the weight of the kingdom on 
your shoulders.” 

It was Sybil—Sybil looking very grown-up and 
fashionable. Seeing her, Dick’s face broke into a 
quick smile. 

“T didn’t see you. I was going to see your 
father on business. Is Stephen at the mills?” 

“What a greeting! You don’t know, I suppose, 
that you haven’t seen me for six months, and that 
I’ve just returned from France ? ”’ 

Dick smiled while he held her hand. 

o NCS) tl Copennegsaid: 

“‘ It’s nothing serious, is it, Dick, that you want 
to see papa about?” 

Sybil spoke seriously, almost anxiously. Look- 
ing at her, Dick fancied she had grown more serious 
these few months she had spent in France. It was 
still Sybil—Sybil not less bright, perhaps, but less 
careless, more thoughtful, the child become the 
woman. 

“Serious! No, I hope not, I don’t think so— 
not very, that is. But what do you know about 
business, Sybil? I thought you despised yarns 
and mills and places where men worked. Don’t 
you remember you wanted the London of pleasure, 
not the City where men worked.”’ 

““So you’ve remembered that. And did you 
look for the Dome and think of Lucy Snow the last 
time you were in London ? ”’ 
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“T looked at the Dome and thought of you.”’ 

“What, again, after I told you not? What a 
waste of time, Dick.”’ 

“Was it a waste of time?” he asked, and asked, 
too, as if he wanted an answer to the question, 
as if Sybil could give it to him. But Sybil only 
smiled. 

“Mind you don’t depress papa too much with 
your serious business,’ she said, ignoring his 
question. ‘‘ I’m sure he worries too much over 
business ; he looks ages older than he did when I 
went to France.”’ 

“You know, somehow, you look older, Sybil, 
with going abroad.” 

“Wrinkles and grey hair?” 

*“No, but somehow I can’t describe.”’ 

“ Well, I am older, I’m six months older. And 
now you had better go to the mill, and mind you 
don’t upset papa, and I won’t say good-bye because 
Stevie won't let you go away before supper.”’ 

Dick left his horse in charge of a lad and sent the 
man in the mill entrance lodge to find Stephen. 

When Stephen came he explained the purpose of 
his visit to him, and they went together to Michael 
Esholt’s room. The mill-owner listened to Dick’s 
explanation almost in silence, and though he 
examined the samples of yarn Dick had brought 
with him he raised no protest against the adverse 
verdict that had been passed upon them. 

“Of course we shall try and get them to keep 
it—it will be a matter of negotiation ; we shall do 
our best, I needn’t say that. My father thought 
you should be told at once so that you could stop 
any more going through till you had found out 
what was the cause,” said Dick. 

“Ay, stop any more going through till we’ve 
found out the cause.”’ 

“You don’t know, then, when you'll be able to 
recommence delivery ? ” 
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“No, now you're asking me more than I can tell 
you. It may be you'll have to cancel the order. 
But at least we can stop spinning the bad ; we can 
do that easily.” 

Yet, looking at the man’s face one would not 
have judged that he found even this task easy. 
Stopping the spinning meant stopping also the 
machines which fed the spinning frames, stopping 
half the machines in the already half-silent mill, 
stopping the workers, stopping all that life meant 
to him. 

He sat silent, and Dick, finding nothing more 
to say, rose to go. 

“It’s a bad job,” he said; “ I’m sorry.”’ 

“ Thank you, and thank you for coming.” 

‘“ T want Dick to stop to supper,” began Stephen. 

“ Ay, by all means. Go away both of you and 
enjoy yourselves ; you'll never do it younger.” 

But when they had left the yard, Dick leading 
his horse, Stephen stopped suddenly : 

“ Dick, I think I must go back and see the 
governor ; you go on and put your horse up and 
have a chin with Kit. TIl be with you nearly as 
soon as you get to the house.” 

He went back to his father’s office and sat with 
him while he interviewed overlookers and gave 
orders to stop certain of the machinery. Brook 
Midgley coming into the office to see the master 
was informed by him as to the state of affairs. 

““ Nay, what, we shall ha’ two thirds o’ t’ frames 
standing now,” was his comment.. 

“Ay, and more.” 

“Ts there nowt else we can set ’em to i’ t’ mean- 
time? They'll want to be knowing, will some on 
“em, how long it’s bahn to go on. They mun find 
work for theirselns if we can’t find it for them.” 

“Oh, and where will they find it?” 

“ They’ll find plenty down at Hazelgrave Mill. 
They’re bahn to go reight ahead 1’ t’ spinning t’ 
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same as they did 1’ t’ weaving, they say. They’re 
getting new frames in every day.” 

Then the pent-up feeling of the mill-owner burst 
forth in a wave of passion. 

“Then let them go to Hazelgrave Mill. But if 
they do they shall never a man of them come into 
this yard again, no, not if they’ve worked here all 
their lives and their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers before them. TJl have no traitors here.’’ 

“Nay, it’s nowt to do wi’ traitors. There isn’t 
one on ‘em as hadn’t rather work for you nor Thias, 
I’m sure on ’t. If there is, I haven’t come across 
him nor anyone else as I’ve heard tell on. But 
they can’t pick and choose, can’t folk when they’re 
starving. A working man isn’t t’ same as a wealthy 
man who’s nowt to do to get brass but to go to t’ 
bank for it.” 

“Well, happen it willn’t be for so long,” he 
continued, as Esholt remained silent. ‘‘ It’s nobbut 
this water we want and happen Moorhouse ’ll frame 
in a bit and light on it.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


DICK WADE ACCEPTS AN INVITATION AND RECEIVES 
A SNUB 


MICHAEL EsHoLT had paid compensation in the 
matter of the defective yarn; he had cancelled 
orders already placed, and refused fresh ones. 
Three-quarters of the machinery was standing idle 
in Barsland Mills. 

Dick Wade, riding past the mill one September 
afternoon, noted that they seemed half-silent, de- 
serted. He could see into rooms where no workers 
were, and the machinery stood idle. He had ridden 
over ostensibly to show Michael Esholt a horse he 
had recently bought. Esholt had been a keen 
horseman in his youth and was still fond of horses. 

“Ride him over some day,” he had said when 
Dick told him of this purchase. “I like to see a 
good horse now, although my own riding days are 
done.”’ So now, a fortnight later, Dick was riding 
the horse over in accordance with this invitation. 

Although it was mid-afternoon, he did not stop 
at the mills to enquire if Esholt was there, but rode 
on to High Royd although he could have had small 
hope of finding the mill-owner at home at that hour. 
It was Sybil who welcomed him when, leaving his 
horse in the charge of John Arthur, he went into 
the house. She was spending the afternoon helping 
Mrs. Thorpe with the household sewing, but she gladly 
put her work down, looked at herself in the glass, 
and then went to welcome Dick when Emma 
announced his arrival. And Dick’s spirits went up 
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into the seventh heaven when he saw Sybil’s smile 
of welcome, heard her words: 

“Tm so pleased to see you.” 

Then she added: ‘‘ You must stay and have a 
chat, though I suppose I ought not to ask you.” 

“Ought not to ask me! Why not?” 

“ Because—Oh, you haven’t heard then about 
this wretched yarn ?”’ 

“What wretched yarn? What on earth has 
yarn to do with it? Besides, that is all settled 
now.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that. It’s—it’s because—haven’t 
you been buying yarn from Tempest’s mill that you 
used to get from papa’s ? ” 

“Oh, is that it? Why, but Sybil, we’ve only 
got it from his mill since we couldn’t get it from 
yours, and directly we can get it from yours of 
course we shall. You see, Tempest was the only 
spinner we could get it from. No one else made 
absolutely the same as yours. What else could we 
do but get it from Tempest ?” 

“T.don’t know. I suppose papa would say you 
oughtn’t to have bought any at all until he was 
ready to supply it again.” 

“ But what harm does it do him?” 

“Perhaps it’s because it does Tempest good. 
Papa called it ‘playing into the hands of his 
enemy.’ ”’ 

“But it isn’t really. Our buying from him 
doesn’t give him any benefit that he wouldn’t get 
without us. It benefits us because we keep the 
trade, but if we hadn’t bought from him he’d have 
sold to someone else. I say, you don’t think 
we've done anything mean, do you, Sybil?” he 
added. 

“JT don’t think you could do anything mean, 
Dick, but of course papa has been so injured by 
Tempest that he doesn’t see things impartially.” 

“Tm not sure that we ought to have done it. 
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I’d rather see every hank of yarn at the bottom of 
the sea than that it should make the least difference 
between us. But has your father said that you are 
not to talk to me? ”’ 

“Oh, no, not quite so bad as that,” said Sybil, 
hesitating. 

* How bad, then ?” 

“ Well, he did say that we weren’t to ask you 
here or to go to Oakshaw. I think it’s quite un- 
reasonable of papa, but you know what papa is— 
or perhaps you don’t know,” she added, with a 
smile. ‘‘ When papa says a thing it’s no use trying 
to change him, he won’t even talk about it : he just 
says, and that has to be the end of it. I don’t 
believe he thinks Stevie and I are a bit grown up 

ete 

“And, of course, now,” she continued, after a 
moment’s pause, “one doesn’t try to argue—well, 
Stevie never did much, but I used to dreadfully, 
but now papa is ill and looks dreadfully worried: is 

“Do you think I could do any good by going to 
see him and explaining ? ” 

“No, ’m quite sure you couldn’t. If I were not 
I should want you to go, but it would be useless. 
He’s quite made up his mind and nothing will 
change him. He would only get angry.” 

“Perhaps, if my father writes to him Sybil, 
you don’t know what this means to me! To you 
it’s just one family less to visit with, but to me it 
means——” 

But Sybil, blushing, struck in with a little laugh : 

“One family less to visit with! Why, you are 
the only family we visit with except the vicarage——”’ 

“They are just going to get tea in the kitchen, 
so I thought, perhaps, you’d like a cup?” The 
interruption came from the housekeeper who had 
entered the room and stood apologetically in the 
doorway. 4 

“Yes, we should, shouldn’t we? You'd like a 
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gass of wine after your ride, wouldn’t you, Dick. 
And we'll have it in Mrs. Thorpe’s room, and you'll 
see how hard we women work.”’ 

Mrs. Thorpe began to protest that the room was 
untidy—— 
le,“ Oh, no, do let us have it there. We don’t want 
it anywhere else, do we, Dick?” And Sybil took 
the old lady by the arm and they all walked across 
the hall together. 

In the housekeeper’s room they discussed the 
situation again. 

“You mun ride up to t’ miln when you go and 
show him this new horse that he wanted to look at,” 
was Mrs. Thorpe’s suggestion. “If you go and 
show it to him then you'll hear what he has to say. 
He'll happen ha’ getten ower it by this.” 

“ Perhaps you might do that, Dick. That can’t 
anger papa or do any harm,” said Sybil. So it was 
decided. 

“Come and look at it yourself, Sybil, won’t 
you?” Dick said, as he rose to go. “‘ It’s rather a 
nice stamp of horse, though a trifle light for me ; 
it would carry you better.” 

So Sybil crossed the hall with him in some fear 
and trembling lest he might renew that sentence 
which Mrs. Thorpe’s entry had made him leave 
unfinished. But the hall was crossed in silence, 
and then at the door, holding the new horse, was 
John Arthur, as effectual a bar to the completion 
of the sentence Sybil had read in Dick’s eyes as, 
say, the Lord High Chancellor. So Dick rode 
away with no further word spoken. Only after he 
was gone, that moment in the library came back 
to her when in his voice and in his eyes—and he had 
very handsome eyes—she had read his unspoken 
question ; and her heart began to go out to him. 
It was as if his look had had power to arouse a 
responsive passion whose presence had hitherto lain 
unsuspected, yet ready to be kindled into flame. 
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Carrying out Mrs. Thorpe’s suggestion Dick 
stopped at Barsland Mills on his way through the 
village. 

‘“Give my compliments to Mr. Esholt, and tell 
him I’m riding that new horse I promised to show 
him, if he cares to come and look at it,” he said to 
the gate-keeper. 

Presently the man returned. “‘ I wor to give his 
compliments to you, but he’s engaged is t’ master,” 
he said. 

“ Engaged ? ”’ 

“Ay, that wor t’ message I wor to give ye.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


SUNDAY MEDITATIONS AND THE BEGINNING OF 
A FRIENDSHIP 


Tuias Tempest never failed to attend the Sunday 
morning service at the Wesleyan chapel. He 
enjoyed going to chapel on Sunday mornings: en- 
joyed the feeling of social superiority he felt there. 
For since Michael Esholt had entirely ceased his 
former occasional attendances, Thias felt himself 
to be the chief member of the congregation, He 
occasionally entertained one of the ministers to 
mid-day dinner; and he generally spoke a few 
appreciative words to the preacher before leaving 
the chapel at the conclusion of the service. In the 
case of working-men “ local ’”’ preachers who chanced 
to be known to him the appreciation would be 
modified to befit the humbler status of the recipients 
from, say, “‘ You’ve given us a capital sermon, sir,”’ 
into, “‘ Well, you did very fair,” or, “ I’ve no fault 
to find wi’ you nobbut you were a trifle too long.” 

He had a large comfortable pew and the service 
whiled away the morning while his dinner was being 
cooked. He generally had roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding on Sunday, and he would look forward to 
it during the progress of the service with pleasurable 
anticipation. Sometimes when this occurred during 
the hymn singing it would cause him to sing, or at 
least to bell forth the hymn, with increased zeal, 
for he was a strong robust man with a large healthy 
appetite. 

But more often he thought about his business. 
Business thoughts usually occupied his mind all 
through the sermon. He would begin by listening 
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to the text and looking it out in the large Bible 
which he then placed open on the seat beside him ; 
but after the preacher’s introductory remarks his 
mind would stray to warp and woof, and Hazelgrave 
Mill, and the discomfiture of his enemy by the drying 
up of his well and the underselling him with his own 
special manufactures, and other business matters. 

One Sunday after his return from chapel, and the 
discussion of the sirloin, followed by cheese and apple 
pie and a plentiful supply of beer, Thias experienced 
his usual Sunday afternoon feeling of comfortable 
fulness and well-being. He drew his arm-chair to 
the fire and knocked out the ashes of his long clay 
pipe preparatory to filling it. He always smoked 
one pipe after his Sunday dinner; then he would 
sleep on the long horsehair sofa until five o’clock, 
by which time his daughter had returned from chapel 
and tea was served. 

On Sunday afternoons Zillah taught a Sunday 
school class at the chapel; then, after service she 
generally went a walk before returning home. 
Always before going to the school she would look 
into the sitting-room to announce her departure 
to her father; to-day she came into the room in 
order to put some drawings into a drawer. Her 
father recognised them as some new designs and 
sketches for new designs she was preparing, and he 
held out his hand for them. He was in comfortable 
mood, pre-disposed to admiration. 

‘‘ Ay, they should do, should them,’ he said, 
holding them out before him and regarding them 
admiringly. ‘They'll ha’ nowt to touch ‘em, 
willn’t Esholts, I know. They hadn’t t’ last time, 
and they willn’t again. They’ve no one about t’ 
place ’at can design and hasn’t had for many a year. 
They’re too mean for owt, is Esholts.”’ 

“Are they mean really, father ? ”’ 

‘Are they? Ay, they are that? If Michael 
Esholt isn’t mean why doesn’t he get a right designer 
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and pay him right and all? Tell me that.” He 
spoke truculently. Any reference to the Esholts 
invariably aroused his anger. 

His daughter passed the question in silence. She 
had begun to dread her father’s references to the 
Esholts, so charged were they with vindictiveness. 
It came to her that success had wrought a change 
in her father’s character. 

Maybe what seemed to his daughter a change was 
but a natural development of the bullying and 
aggressive side of that character, fostered and fed 
up as it had been by success. He had been fed with 
corn, and, as the phrase goes, was unable to carry it. 
Two ideas obsessed him: one, the growth of his 
wealth bringing ever increasing greed of gain; the 
other intense vindictiveness towards his late em- 
ployer. About the former of these he endeavoured 
to speak as little as possible: he had the hoarder’s 
fear that if his wealth became known it might in 
some way be taken from him. But, concerning 
his hatred of the Esholts he was wont to give his 
tongue ungoverned licence, and, incidentally and 
unwittingly, his daughter considerable pain. 

After he had examined the designs he handed 
them back to her. 

“There, put them away till to-morrow morning,” 
he said. ‘‘ We’ve the week for business: I never 
have done work on Sundays. ‘Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ But one can’t always 
keep the mind off it as one should do,” he added ; 
“ bits of things keep cropping up to bother one.” 

“But there’s nothing to bother you, is there, 
father ? ”’ 

“No, I can’t say at there is, nobbut we keep yon 
water; and keep it from him at the same time. 
If we can keep t’ water we’re t’ master on him; 
he can do nowt wi’out it, and then it’ll nobbut be 
a question of time: he’ll have to make his mind up 
betwixt closing down and the bankruptcy court.” 
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“Surely not that!’ exclaimed Zillah in tones 
of astonishment and protest. 

She had striven enthusiastically for her father’s 
success, and perhaps she had been by no means 
displeased at the discomfiture of his rival? But 
that this discomfiture was like to lead to his absolute 
ruin had never occurred to her, and now when it 
was suggested it only filled her with consternation, 
so that she exclaimed : 

“ Surely not that !”’ 

“How’s that? Why not? What else is there 
for it?’ her father demanded, ina voice of mingled 
aggressiveness and aggrievedness. 

‘“ Why, I always thought he was very wealthy.”’ 

“ Ay, they’ve made fairish of money has Esholts ; 
but now they’ve started t’ other road. You can 
lose brass a sight easier nor you can make it; it’s 
allus an easier job to go down hill nor up. I know 
pretty well all there is to know about Barsland Mills. 
I know every make and mixture in t’ place—for 
I’ve thought many a time of starting for myself— 
and I can guess pretty well to a few bags all t’ wool 
and hair there is in yon warehouse, and I know just 
what they’re doing and has been doing since I left 
them. And I say if we can keep the water from 
them, and if all goes on as I hope it may do, the same 
as it is doing now, we shall be the only firm in Bars- 
Jand in a bit, and not so long afore either. It’s 
nobbut t’ danger they may tap t’ spring again that 
I’m afraid on. 

“But I thought they’d tried and failed.” 

“ Ay, tried and better tried, and they cannot try 
too oft for my fancy—not where they have been doing 
at Barsland Mills. They’re just suiting me rarely. 
But there are other spots beside Barsland Mills, 
and they might light on t’ right ’un.” 

‘“Ts there a right one? ”’ 

He looked round to satisfy himself that the door 
was shut so that there could be no possibility of 
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eavesdropping by Mrs. Barker. Then, lowering 
his voice he proceeded : 

“There’s one: Eastwood’s farm below our mill. 
That’s t’ likeliest spot of all yon expert as came up 
when we were sinking telled me. But they'll none 
get to know not wi’ Moorhouse—he knows nowt 
about where water is Not ’at Eastwood 
would let ’em sink if they did get to know,” he added, 
after a pause ; ‘‘ he’s a very queer fellow is Eastwood. 
But if ever yon farm of his comes into t’ market 
I’m a buyer.” 

“And would a well sunk there dry ours ? ”’ 

“Not it! Nowt’ll dry our spring. But it would 
give the Esholts t’ water back, and that they’re 
never bahn to have if I can stop it. If they get t’ 
water back they get t’ yarn trade back, and they 
weant get that back if I’ve owt to say to it, and I 
think I shall have.’ 

“[sn’t there plenty for two? ”’ 

“Happen there is, and happen there isn’t. That 
ud be to try for and I ammut bahn to try, not if 
Pve my way. There’s plenty for one and I'll take 
care I’m the one.” 

“But as a matter of fact, I suppose if they did 
get the water back there is enough—what is the 
word ?>—‘ demand’ for the yarn to keep us both 
going ?”’ 

“They'd never have another frame i’ t’ place 
going, if I’d my way,” her father exclaimed, angrily ; 
then added more quietly: ‘“‘demand enough for 
two? Ay,plenty. Haven’t we got every frame going 
as well as what we’re getting spun elsewhere. He 
might have had double the number o’ spindles 
going this last many-a-year might t’ master—t’ 
Esholts—if he’d had it about him. Wait till our 
new mill’s finished and filled wi’ frames. I'll show 
them for spinning! But there, I willn’t talk any 
‘more about business on Sundays, and you’re bahn 
to be late at t’ chapel as it is,” he said, looking at 
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his watch. ‘‘ Happen I shall get a little rest while 
you're away.” 

_ And judging from the sounds of snoring which 
filled the room for the succeeding two hours—now 
rising and falling in regular if untuneful intonation, 
now intermittently punctuated by short sharp 
snorts which even momentarily awoke the sleeper— 
this prognostication was duly fulfilled. 

Now her father’s hatred against the Esholts 
shocked Zillah by its bitter relentlessness. 

She realised that while she and her father were 
both fighting for the success of Hazelgrave Mills 
his heart was so charged with hatred towards his late 
employer that to bring about his humiliation was 
almost as dear to him as his own success. Far from 
being content with his rival’s humiliation it appeared 
that nothing less than his absolute ruin would satisfy 
his vengeful feelings. Here they were diametrically 
opposed. For she had begun to feel much sympathy 
for Michael Esholt in the misfortune which had 
come upon him in his old age, since one day she had 
seen him looking aged and ill, and careworn, a man 
upon whom trouble has laid its hand heavily. All 
her bitterness towards him had vanished then. 
She had never contemplated his ruin, and now she 
felt that to compass it would be a cruel thing, near 
akin to murder. 

Again, since she had met Stephen on the moor 
she never thought of her interests as opposed to his. 
Before that she had fought against him, had pitted 
herself in rivalry against him, but now, although 
she worked just as zealously for her father’s mills, 
and was just as loyal in their service, all feeling of 
enmity against the Esholts had gone from her. 
Her heart had gone out in pity to her father’s rival, 
and how should she feel hatred towards a man who 
loved her and whom she loved? She knew that 
she longed, not like her father for his discomfiture, 
but for his success. 
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And now that she had heard from her father 
that the Esholts’ success would not militate against 
theirs, that he desired to crush them, not as rivals 
who stood in the way of his prosperity, but out of 
personal enmity, she no longer questioned her 
loyalty to ‘her father in that she wished his rivals 
no ill, nay, that she wished them good with all her 
heart, so that she knew that their success was as 
dear to her as her own. And it came into her mind 
that if the Esholts should do what her father feared, 
should buy Eastwood’s farm and regain the water, 
she would view it with gladness for her lover’s sake, 
and, indeed, even for the sake of Michael Esholt, 
his father, the’ old care-stricken man, for whose 
misfortunes she began to feel remorsefully re- 
sponsible. 

One day when in the village she had chanced to 
overhear two men discussing him : 

“ He’s noan bahn to last long isn’t Michael unless 
he alters ; he’s ageing fast,’’ said one of them ; to 
which the other had answered : 

‘* He'll noan alter, not unless he gets t’ water back 
and t’ trade with it. It’s Thias and his new miln 
that’s finishing him.” 

These words recurred to Zillah now; thoughts 
engendered by them filled her mind this Sunday 
afternoon while her father slept. They were with 
her in the Sunday school and afterwards during the 
service in the chapel, and they remained with her 
as she walked home. And it was then as she walked 
home with these thoughts in her mind that she and 
Sybil Esholt met in the village street. 

Both coloured, were passing by, when Sybil, 
acting on a sudden impulse, held out her hand. 

Now Sybil had come home filled with generous 
impulses, the yearning for sympathy, the desire to 
be helpful. Her brother had confided to her his 
meeting with Zillah on the moor and her rejection 
of his offer, and ever since then she had wished to 
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know her. Her opinion of Zillah had changed: 
from thinking her self-seeking she had come to 
think of her as self-sacrificing. And the thought 
had come into her mind: could not Zillah aid her 
in her desire to help her father ? 

And Zillah, too, had that yearning for sympathy 
which is of the very nature of the young, which, 
maybe, even the hardening years encrust but do 
not destroy. So that when Sybil, who now had a 
class at the Church school, said she was going for a 
little walk to blow away the sleepiness of the Sunday 
school and the afternoon service, and invited Zillah 
to accompany her, Zillah assented, and they went 
into the fields together. 

Just at first there was a little constraint, a little 
making of conversation, and a little self-conscious- 
ness on both sides, but that never lasted long with 
Sybil. And if Zillah entertained any doubts and 
suspicions as to Sybil’s feelings towards her they 
presently melted away as hoar frost melts in the 
morning sun. And with the doubts, constraint 
and the making of conversation passed away also, 
and they found themselves talking and laughing 
together as only the young, and the young who are 
in sympathy with each other, may. 

Nothing was said during that first walk about 
the things that lay nearest their hearts. School 
life and school friends were talked over, only this 
time Zillah did not dwell upon the social position 
of her friends as she had formerly been inclined to 
do in her talks with Stephen ; now she spoke of 
what they were, rather than who they were. Maybe 
the actualities of life had touched her more closely 
since then so that the things that mattered had 
changed to her view. 

When they parted it was with a mutual liking, 
a promise to meet again, a feeling on both sides 
that a friendship had been formed. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
KIT DESCANTS ON MARRIAGE 


In October came the invitations from the Wades 
to the marriage of their daughter Bertha to Anthony 
Sidney Austin. 

Michael Esholt, after glancing at them one 
morning as he finished breakfast, tossed them aside 
as though to show by his action the light con- 
sideration in which he held them. 

“What am I to say?” asked Sybil. 

“Say! Say what you like so long as you say 
we are not going,’’ answered her father, as he prepared 
to leave the room. 

Then perhaps the harshness of his words struck 
him, or maybe there returned to him that fancy he 
had had with regard to Sybil and Austin. Had 
Sybil suffered a little? He turned back. 

“You and Stephen can go to the church if you 
like, but, mind, I won’t have you going to Oakshaw 
House. I want no more truck with the Wades. 
I neither want to go there nor to have them coming 
here.” 

“Tt’s quite impossible to go to the church without 
going to the house,” said Sybil, Stephen concurring. 

“Then don’t go to the church; that’s easily 
settled.” 

Sybil said that she didn’t know that she cared 
about going at all—which she thought was true— 
and that she hadn’t anything fit to wear. 

Her father’s voice re-took its harsher tone. 

“Then it’s your own fault if you haven't. 
Instead of blaming me get something that is fit to 
wear,” 
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Sybil might, have reminded him of his strictures 
on her extravagance which often as not took place 
when he received her dress bills, for as she had no 
allowance her bills had all to pass through his hands. 
But she bit her lip and said nothing. And her 
father added in softened tones : 

‘« Tt’s your own fault if you’re not as well dressed 
as anyone else. I want my daughter to be well 
dressed.” 

“T’ve had a letter from Austin,” said Stephen ; 
‘he wants to know if he can stay here for a few 
days before his marriage, in fact be married from 
hervegs 

“Oh, so were to marry him, are we?” He 
gave a little laugh. ‘‘ Well, that’s a good one! 
Why doesn’t he stay with the Wades at this grand 
new place the paper says they’ve bought in the 
North Riding ? ” 

Then as Stephen returned no answer he added: 

“All right, let him come if he wants to, that is, 
if you and Sybil want him. Settle it between 

ou.”’ 

So Anthony was bidden to come, and one 
November afternoon, a few days before the one 
upon which the wedding was to take place, he 
arrived at Riddlesworth station where he found 
Kit awaiting him with the dog-cart. It was owing 
to his host’s order that the dog-cart met him and 
not the carriage and pair. Seeing it he was dis- 
appointed. The day was dull and_ sunless, 
threatening rain, and after the long journey he had 
anticipated the comfort of a softly padded close 
carriage, a footwarmer, a pair of horses to take him 
swiftly to his destination. Knowing his friend, 
and having heard him express this preference on 
previous occasions, Stephen had ordered the carriage 
to be sent, but his father, learning this at the mid- 
day meal, countermanded it on the score of one of 
the horses being slightly indisposed. 
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“ Prefers a close carriage, does he ?”’ he said to 
his son; “then let him get one for himself after 
he’s married; he'll have plenty of money. But 
I’m not going to have one of our horses made ill 
for him. If he doesn’t like the dog-cart let him 
walk. I’ve no patience with such effeminacy in a 
strong young man.” 

Perhaps it was less with effeminacy than with 
the Wades and all that concerned them that 
Michael Esholt had no patience in those days. 
Certainly too, the trouble he was undergoing in his 
business, the constant striving, the unceasing 
brooding, had told upon his nerves and temper. 

“ By-the-way, I heard yesterday at Milforth 
the price Hiram Wade has given for this estate he’s 
bought in the North Riding—ninety thousand 
pounds #lus the price of the timber which is to be 


taken at a valuation. It only goes to show the 


enormous toll the middleman exacts out of wealth 
produced by others. I suppose he’ll be standing 
for Parliament now and buying a baronetcy. They 
always say there’s no one like a Radical for titles 
and honours.” 

“ By-the-way,” he resumed after a pause, “I 
wonder how this estate will affect Bertha’s fortune ? 
What with this new property and Oakshaw House 
going to Dick, as they are pretty certain to do, 
there may not be so much for Bertha after all. 
There won’t be! There'll be precious little, Pll 
bet a penny, despite all Hiram Wade’s red-hot 
Radicalism. What will Anthony think of that, I 
wonder ? ”’ 

Sybil kept silence, interesting as she found the 
subject. It was Stephen who said: 

“He told me he wouldn’t marry anyone just for 
money.” 

“No, but he didn’t tell you that he’d marry 
anyone just for love either, did he? There’s a 
piece of advice which says ‘ don’t marry for money, 
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but marry where money is.’ I fancy your friend 
has tried to obey that to the best of his ability ; 
but if so this estate buying may have upset his 
plans completely. I fancy it will have. Not that 
it matters to us a straw one way or the other. 
What does matter is that Ladybird isn’t taken out 
of the stable until she’s sound again, so send the 
dog-cart and the old horse this afternoon.” 

Thus it came about that in place of finishing the 
journey in the comfort of the brougham, Anthony 
found awaiting him a rather old-looking dog-cart, 
driven by Kit wearing a bowler hat over his coach- 
man’s overcoat, and offering him for warmth and 
dryness not the soft interior of a carriage but a 
mackintosh coat. 

“Nay, I should put it on, Mr. Austin,” he said, 
when Anthony declined this proffered garment ; 
“it'll go ower that topcoat easy and I doubt we 
shall ha’ rain afore we land home. It’s a stiff pull 
up yon hill wi’ this old horse: it’ll take us t’ best 
part of an hour to go. It’s colder and all when 
you get out o’ t’ valley, and we munnot ha’ you 
catching cold just now, chuse how,” he added, with 
a meaning smile. 

Anthony managed to smile and, aided by the 
porter who had wheeled his luggage out of the 
station, struggled into the mackintosh; then he 
clambered up by Kit’s side and they drove away. 

“Nay, you mun keep well now, sir, surely,” 
Kit reiterated, as they drove away. “It would 
never do for you to be ill for Wednesday, it wouldn’t 
that !” 

“T understand it’s to be a very grand affair, 
sir,’ he added, after a moment’s pause. His tone 
implied an interrogation. 

“T really don’t know,” said Anthony, somewhat 
shortly ; then added, “I’ve nothing to do with 
making these arrangements, you know.” 

“Nay, you willn’t; them’ll be for t’ women 
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folk—t’ ladies—to settle. They’ve nowt to/do, 
nobbut what they’re telled, at them times, hasn’t 
men. It’s t’ women as wears t’ breeches on t’ 
wedding day and there’s mony a one never doffs 
‘em at after and all. We've more nor one o’ that 
sort i’ Barsland. Well, he’s oftish a bit soft is a 
man when he gets wed first go off; t’ lass can do 
wi him pretty well what she’s a mind to oft. It’s 
nobbut natural, and it’s t’ same wi’ lasses as it is 
wi horses or owt else—if they start wi’ being t’ 
maisters they'll want to be on at t’ same bat all 
through, but that willn’t do. My wife never did 
try to wear t’ breeches, but if she had I should ha’ 
doffed ’em for her, I should so.”’ 

Anthony laughed almost in spite of himself. He 
was suffering somewhat from the nervous anxiety 
incident to his position on the brink of such an 
important step in life as marriage; a nervous 
anxiety from which perhaps only those completely 
in the thrall of that ecstatic state known as being 
“in love” can wholly escape. Anthony at least 
had not escaped it. Not that he would have 
drawn back. He still thought that this step he 
was going to take would prove to be the right one, 
only he wished that all the fuss and bother were 
well over and that he was settled down to work 
again. Just now, too, he was feeling nervous at 
the prospect of meeting Sybil; feeling a little 
ashamed of himself perhaps, and also just a little 
afraid for himself. Pain was alien to his nature, 
yet thoughts of Sybil had brought to him feelings 
near allied to pain more than once these last months. 
Her figure had thrown its shadow between him and 
that bright domestic bliss which now surely should 
have lain before him in all unshadowed sunshine. 
So that in thinking of his future it was of the 
business side of it, of his career at the Bar and, 
he hoped, in Parliament, upon which his mind 
dwelt. 
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If he had never known Sybil! Now and then 
he felt irritated with the shuttle of circumstance 
which had so needlessly interwoven the threads of 
their lives together. With no memory of Sybil 
he knew that the thought of marriage with Bertha 
would have been without alloy. If he felt no great 
passion for her physically, no great spiritual or 
mental attraction, he knew that she was quite 
sufficiently attractive to him in every way to have 
satisfied all that he would have asked in a wife, 
had not the memory of Sybil Esholt intervened. 

This intervention annoyed him, irritated him, 
made him angry with himself that he could not 
prevent it. It disturbed that placid theory of 
married life which his reason commended. [If it 
did not shake him as to the wisdom of what he was 
doing, it took away his pleasure, robbed him of 
that feeling of elation and success he felt to be his 
due. Sometimes, indeed, he felt that in his future 
life there would be something missing, something 
which he had been accustomed to hold as of small 
account, doubting the reality of it. ‘‘ Well, one 
can’t have everything in life,” he would say in 
assuring himself that he had chosen the better part. 

These thoughts occupied his mind on the drive 
to Barsland. Had he been wise to come ? he asked 
himself. Would it not have been better to have 
put up at the hotel at Milforth? Absurd! He 
felt impatient with himself for the mere suggestion. 
Meanwhile Kit, launched on the subject of marriage, 
continued to lead the conversation. 

“Tve seen some queer marriages i’ my time i’ 
Barsland. There wor Ruth Laycock; it took her 
fower year to get herman. She’d to go tot’ church 
three times afore she gate Reuben.” 

“T’ day wor fixed twice ower,” Kit continued, 
after a pause in which Anthony had expressed no 
desire to hear a further account of Ruth Laycock’s 
matrimonial venture, “and she waited for him at 
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t’ church both times but he never came, so t’ third 
time she gate a cab fro’ t’ ‘ King’s Arms’ i’ Belwood 
and browt him.”’ 

“She got him at last, then ? ”’ 

“Ay, she gate him. And I should say she’s 
rued t’ day ever sin’; she’s had him to keep, I 
know. But after-wit’ll do nowt for no one, not 
as I’ve heard tell on. It’s no use rueing t’ day, 
not when you’ve gate wed on it. There are no rue 
bargains i’ husbands and wives. In owt else, pretty 
nigh, when you've gate summat ’at doesn’t turn out 
t’ same as you thowt it wor bahn to do, you can 
get shut on it at some price; but there’s no 
market i’ husbands, not 1’ this country, nor i’ wives 
either: once they’ve getten ’em they have ’em to 
keep. 

They had mounted the hill now, and as they 
drove across the upland the rain which had been 
threatening began to fall heavily and the wind 
sweeping across the moor drove it into their faces. 

“You'll find t’ advantage of that mackintosh 
now, Mr. Austin,’ said Kit ; “and, see, there’s an 
umbrella for you here.’”” He reached forward and 
took it out of the strap on the splash-board. 
Anthony sheltered himself as best he could behind 
it as they drove on to High Royd in silence—the 
rain and wind rendering further conversation im- 
possible. ; 

Stephen came into the porch to welcome his 
friend ; took off his wet mackintosh, and hurried 
him forthwith into the drawing-room where Sybil 
was waiting to give him cake and wine. 

Sybil had rather dreaded this visit. Was she 
quite sure of herself? She thought so. If love 
were a fever as she had read in one of those yellow- 
back novels, then surely hers had burnt itself out 
and gone. As it had been she knew it would never 
come again; but was she quite sure there would 
be no slightest relapse, no recrudescence of pain ? 
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Surely, for without love there could be no pain, 
and how could she love one who had slighted her 
as he had done No, she thought she was sure 
the love had gone. 

And as the days passed after her first meeting 
with him, she was quite sure. Something had 
passed from her or him, so that not again would her 
heart quicken at the sound of his footstep, the 
world alter in his presence, or pain stab her at his 
neglect as it once had done. She could even wonder 
why these things had been, and set them down, 
from the pedestal of her added experience, to a 
school-girl’s fancy. While as for Anthony, if he 
entertained any feeling for Sybil warmer than that 
of friendship, he kept it carefully guarded in that 
well-regulated heart of his. Only, somehow, it 
seemed to Sybil that there was something cold and 
unsatisfying about his love for Bertha Wade. It 
seemed to her that it lacked that ardour which the 
young look for in love. Could it be after all, as 
her father had implied, that he was marrying for 
money? To Sybil the idea was so repellent as to 
be almost incredible. She would not credit it in 
Anthony’s case. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
CONCERNING A MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 


On the second morning after his arrival at Barsland, 
Anthony was driven to Belwood where he took the 
train to Milforth. 

He had spent the previous day at Oakshaw, but 
this visit to Milforth was a purely business one, 
arranged to discuss settlements and like matters 
with Hiram Wade. The early morning was sunny, 
but later the sky became overcast and as the train 
entered Milforth the town looked dark and gloomy 
in its reek of smoke beneath lowering skies. 

As Anthony left the station the rain began to 
.fall and, putting up his umbrella, he made his way 
through streets of merchants’ warehouses and 
manufacturers’ offices to Hiram Wade’s place of 
business. It was one of the largest warehouses in 
the town, having an extensive frontage to the street 
and being four stories high; for although yarn 
formed the principal department, and was the one 
which the head of the firm personally supervised, 
there were many others, each under its own manager. 
Half a dozen steps led up to the principal entrance, 
on either side of which a massive brass plate 
announced the name of the firm: “ Hiram Wade 
& Co.” 

Passing between two swing doors into the hall of 
the warehouse, where was a porter behind a glass 
partition, Anthony enquired if the head of the firm 
was in. The man having looked at a board on 
which this information was conveyed by the word 
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“in” or “out” following the names of the heads of 
the departments, replied in the affirmative, and 
conducted him down a corridor to Hiram Wade’s 
private room. 

And now Anthony began to feel slightly nervous. 
Hitherto he had taken it for granted that Bertha 
would have a marriage settlement of at the very 
least five hundred a year to be added to by an ever 
increasing allowance as his own income and expenses 
grew. How he had arrived at this conclusion he 
was not quite sure. Apart from the merchant’s 
statements that daughters ought to share equally 
with sons, and that even if his daughter were to 
marry a wealthy man he should still endow her 
with an income commensurate to her husband’s, 
Austin was in complete ignorance as to the amount 
with which Hiram Wade purposed to dower Bertha. 
Only, if Wade were to deal fairly with her on the 
lines he himself had laid down, Austin did not see how 
he could settle upon her a less amount than six or 
seven hundred a year, to be supplemented by 
additional settlements or increasing allowances as 
time went on. Yet now for the first time the lack 
of definite assurance and some remarks Wade had 
let fall the previous day, when Anthony was at 
Oakshaw, about the heavy drain upon his capital 
his recent purchase had made, came into his mind 
with forebodings. He felt he would be glad when 
the interview was over and the matter settled. 
Nor was he kept long in suspense: 

“Well, now then, we’d better get to business, I 
suppose,” were the merchant’s opening words, after 
the two had shaken hands and the porter had closed 
the door upon them. 

“And I don’t think it need take us very long,” 
he continued. ‘“‘ There’s nothing we need disagree 
upon or are likely to disagree upon. I take it we 
both want the same thing: Bertha’s happiness, and 
that means your happiness as well, for when people 
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get married the happiness of one depends upon that 
of the other, or should do.” 

Anthony murmured his assent. The merchant 
who had been seated at his desk rose, and thrusting 
his hands into his trousers’ pockets, came and stood 
upon the hearthrug with his back to the fire looking 
down upon his future son-in-law who sat facing 
him. 

“I remember you told me when you asked my 
consent that you’d only three hundred a year— 
to be exact, not quite three hundred ? ”’ 

“Yes, that is all I have now,’ and Anthony 
blushed a little; “but I think I can double the 
amount in three or four years and treble it in a 
few more.” 

The merchant smiled. Anthony looked a little 
aggrieved. 

“| have a good prospect of doing so, I think. I 
told you that I have an uncle a solicitor in large 
practice ; he will help me.” 

“So much the better ; and I like you all the better 
for being sanguine. Eh, dear me, hope! Youth 
and hope! They’ll take a man along way. They 
helped me, I know, and they'll help you. But 
we must have something to keep house upon in the 
meantime, eh?” 

Apparently his back was sufficiently warm, for 
as he spoke he took his hands out of his pockets 
and returned to his seat at the desk. 

“Well, as you know, or may not know,” he 
continued, ‘‘ I’ve always intended to deal generously 
with Bertha, too generously many would say. And 
if I’ve had to alter my plans somewhat it isn’t that 
I’ve really altered my opinions in any way. Ithink, 
as I always thought, that as far as practicable, 
sons and daughters should share and share alike. 
Entail and primogeniture—the tying up of large 
properties in one hand—is neither for the advantage 
of the country nor is it quite fair as between the 
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individuals most nearly concerned. Many of course 
think otherwise. Probably you do yourself. Mr. 
Esholt does. We've had many an argument on 
that very point. However, I always intended that 
apart from Oakshaw and the interest in the business, 
Dick and Bertha should share equally after my own 
and my wife’s death. Well, please God, that may 
not be for some time yet.’’ He paused, and Anthony 
murmured what was meant to be an assent to this 
pious hope. 

‘““ Now, of course, this new property must consider- 
ably modify that intention of equal division. It’s 
not a property you could divide, and I suppose 
Dick will be like to have it after I and his mother 
are gone Eh, well, ve talked, against these 
large estates all my life and then I go and do the 
very thing myself.”’ 

He smiled at this admission of fraility—the smile 
of one who makes confession of a weakness so very 
human that it cannot surely fail to touch a 
sympathetic chord in his hearer’s heart. He did 
not notice the droop at the corners of his listener’s 
mouth. It never entered his head that his smile 
could seem to Anthony other than what it was; 
could seem a little ironic for instance. 

“Well,” continued the merchant, having failed 
to call up a smile to Anthony’s face, “that, of 
course, does not concern the present time; that 
concerns the division of the property after my own 
and my wife’s death, and that may not be until 
you're a rich man or have had time to become one.” 

He paused, then continued : 

‘““ At least there'll be something substantial for 
Bertha when that time does come—ten or twelve 
thousand anyhow, may be more. However, that’s 
all in the future. As regards the present we’ve 
decided to make Bertha an allowance. I know 
that settlements are all the fashion, but we've 
never reckoned to be fashionable folk and I don’t 
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know that we want to begin. It struck mother— 
Mrs. Wade—and myself that if we allowed so much 
a year, and if she inherited her capital after our 
deaths, that would meet the case as well as 
any settlement and displease no one except the 
lawyers.” 

He stopped abruptly and smiled as he added: 
“ Now there, I was forgetting that you are one.” 

Anthony endeavoured to smile in response. 

“Perhaps that is the reason,” he said, “ that I 
have always thought a settlement the better way.”’ 

The elder man gave an interrogative grunt, and 
Anthony continued : 

“You see it is absolutely definite, and then no 
misunderstanding as to intention can ever occur 
such as often arises in cases of mere verbal promises, 
where there is no deed to refer to. Then, too, 
deeds of settlement enable provision to be made 
for a wife’s children in case she pre-deceases her 
husband. Settlements, too, secure the money upon 
the wife.” 

“We should certainly not leave Bertha’s children 
unprovided for, whether she were to die before you 
or after you. If she died before me and my wife, 
any children she left would certainly inherit the 
money that would otherwise have gone to her. 
No, so far as that goes, I see no advantage in a 
settlement. Again, as to any ‘ misunderstanding 
as to intention,’ I fail to see how that is to occur. 
I can tell you very plainly how much I purpose to 
allow Bertha, and that amount I shall continue to 
pay unless I go bankrupt.” 

_ He spoke the last words in much the same tone 
of voice he would have used had he suggested, say, 
the fall of the moon or other event of like fantastic 
improbability. 

“T suppose,” said Anthony, “lawyers advocate 
settlements as being an absolute security against 
risks from which no one is immune. For instance, 
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however wealthy a man was he might be beggared 
if he had even a small sum invested in a company 
where the liability was unlimited. He might not 
even have himself invested the money in the un- 
limited company, he might have inherited it and 
not had time to dispossess himself of it Ai 

“ Just so. Well, now then, if you prefer a settle- 
ment, say so. The income would certainly not be 
larger than the annual allowance I had it in my 
mind to make ; but as you say, it would be secure, 
whereas you seem to have doubts about the present 
arrangement. I suppose you yourself would wish 
to bring a like sum into the settlement. I don’t 
understand much about these things myself, but 
I believe that’s the way they are generally 
managed.”’ 

“No, pray don’t misunderstand me. If my 
words implied any such doubt as you name they 
misinterpreted my meaning. I merely wished to 
look at the case from all sides. But I should 
certainly not put my judgment before yours in the 
matter or desire to go against your wishes. What- 
ever yours and Mrs. Wade’s wishes are be sure 
mine are also.” 

“Well, that is what I expected,” said the 
merchant, and his tone which, when he had spoken 
last, had sounded somewhat aggrieved became 
mollified and genial. ‘“‘ My wife and I have talked 
it over several times and we’ve decided to make 
Bertha an allowance of two hundred pounds a 
year.” 

He paused, waiting for the younger man to make 
some response, but none was forthcoming. Looking 
at him, Hiram Wade noticed that drooping of the 
corners of his mouth which in a child is the immediate 
precursor of an outburst of tears. As he expressed 
it when recounting the situation to his wife later 
in the day: ‘ when he heard the sum his jaw fair 
dropped.” 
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“Tt is certainly not so large a sum as it would 
have been if I hadn’t purchased this estate which, 
of course, entails a considerable income to uphold 
it.” He began to speak of this expense, of his 
doubts as to whether he had done the right thing 
or not 

““ However,” he wound up, “ there’ll be a hearty 
welcome for you whenever you like to come and stay 
with us there.” 

“ Thank you, I’m sure it will be a great pleasure.’’ 

“Added to your own means two hundred should 
enable you to live very comfortably until you begin 
to make a professional income of your own.” 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt we can manage until I begin 
to earn something.”’ 

“Eh, manage! Young folks seem to want to 
begin now where their parents leave off. It was 
different in my young days. I married on less than 
what your income will be, a good deal less. She’d 
no dowry, hadn’t my wife, but I didn’t expect any 
so I wasn’t disappointed ; I didn’t marry her for a 
dowry: I married her because I loved her, and it 
was the best day’s work I ever did in my life; and 
that’s saying a good deal, for I’ve done a few good 
days’ work these last five-and-thirty years and 
more.” 

“Yes, you must have done. I often think 
business life must be very interesting.” 

“ Well, it’s not without it. A man must find an 
interest in something, and as life gets on it generally 
centres in his work. I fancy Dick will find his 
chief interest in this estate: he always has cared 
for farming and sport more than for business. That 
is the real reason why I bought it.” 

Anthony rose to go. Just then Dick and the 
new estate were hardly congenial topics. 

“Shall I see you at Oakshaw this evening?” 
asked the merchant. ‘‘ Will you make your own 
way there or return with me? Mrs. Wade said I 
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was to bring you, and I believe Bertha will be at 
home,’ he added with intended humorousness. 

“Not this evening ; to-morrow. Will you kindly 
make my apoloiges to Mrs. Wade and Bertha. I 
have some very important letters I must attend to. 
IT am coming to-morrow, you know.” 

They shook hands. 

“Ay, but I should have gone to-day and to- 
morrow in my courting days, chuse how important 
the letters had been,” said the merchant, as the door 
closed behind Anthony. ‘“‘ Well, it’s all right if 
Bertha’s satisfied ; she’s the one who’s going to 
marry him. But his jaw dropped rarely when I 
mentioned two hundred. Two hundred a year and 
an inheritance of ten thousand pounds or more at 
the parents’ death would have been thought a fine 
fortune for a woman in my young days, but tut! 
tut! it’s nothing now-a-days, apparently. Well, 
she’s like to have him, I suppose ; will do, anyhow. 
I think he’s fond of her, though it’s not as I was 
fond of her mother; and he’s a worker, he’s no 
wastrel isn’t yon, and if he doesn’t get on to the 
woolsack it’ll not be for want of trying.” 

And having given vent to these reflections he 
resumed his work which Anthony’s visit had 
interrupted. 


As for Anthony, he lunched in the town and 
afterwards, as the rain had ceased to fall, wandered 
about the streets for the purpose of recovering his 
equanimity. Presently he took train to Belwood 
and tramped the intervening three miles to Barsland 
where he arrived shortly before dinner. 

Stephen, who had just returned from the mill, 
was in the hall when Anthony entered, and the first 
glance at his friend’s face revealed to him that he 
was in that state of mind which is termed “ put out.” 
Anthony’s face was a clear index to the state of 
his mind. When things went well with him it was 
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smooth and unlined, but when things went ill lines 
showed themselves, instantly adding to it many 
years, changing it from a rather strong bright well- 
contented face into one of disappointment and 
chagrin. Looking at him in those moods one could 
see what the man might become in later life should 
success pass him by on the other side. 

“Hallo, Tony,’ was his friend’s greeting, ex- 
pressed with a good deal of surprise in it. “ How 
on earth did you get here? Did you walk from 
Belwood? I thought you were going to dine at 
the Wades. I'll let Kit know he won’t have to 
fetch you.” 

For it had been arranged that in the probable 
event of Anthony’s dining at Oakshaw, Kit was to 
meet him at Belwood station. 

“Mr. Wade did ask me to dine, but I thought 
Yd rather return here and attend to my corre- 
spondence. I was tired, and of course Id no 
change of clothes with me, and I always like to 
change whether I dress or not.” 

““Yes, it’s pleasanter,’ Stephen assented. But 
he thought it would have required a stronger reason 
than that to make him decline to meet the woman 
he loved under like circumstances. He wondered—— 

“Had a good day?” 

“A good day! Surely you know it has rained 
most of the day, and Milforth can’t be a very 
exhilarating place at the best of times. Really, 
Stevie, what a stupid question!” 

Like his words the tones of his voice betrayed 
irritation and it was rare indeed for Anthony to 
allow irritation to master him. The mastery was 
purely temporary now. He hastened to explain: 

“Excuse me, old fellow, if I’m irritable, but I 
can’t say that I have had a good day. Come 
upstairs now while I change and [’ll tell you about 
it. ? 

So Stephen heard the story while Anthony 
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changed, and although he admitted that for aman 
of Hiram Wade’s wealth the allowance he purposed 
to make his daughter, and the sum he had named 
as the amount which she might ultimately receive, 
were inadequate and a complete going back upon 
the merchant’s previously expressed intentions, 
he was yet sufficiently in love to regard it as a minor 
question, and to envy his friend the comparatively 
smooth course of his wooing. 

“ After all you’ll have plenty to live upon,” he 
said. 

“That entirely depends upon what one considers 
plenty. If one is content to have a leg of mutton 
on Sunday and dine off it all the week, probably 
we shall have enough.” 

‘“Oh, it won’t be so bad as that. You'll soon 
be making an income.” 

“Yes, though probably not so soon as I should 
do if I lived in a good home at a good address and 
was able to entertain properly.” 

“Well, we don’t think alike on this matter. 
You are in love with Bertha. Now, personally, 
I would marry the woman I love to-morrow if she 
hadn’t a ha’penny.”’ 

“T know you would, although probably that 
particular woman will soon have more than Bertha. 
However, as you say, we don’t think alike on the 
matter. To be in love with a woman wouldn’t 
justify marrying her unless you could afford to do 
so. Millions of men haven't married the women 
they loved simply for that very reason.”’ 

““And missed the greatest chance of happiness 
life holds.”’ 

The gong sounded in the hall and they went 
down to dinner; and after dinner at Sybil’s 
suggestion—a suggestion made to divert her father— 
they played cards. It was the first game they had 
had during this visit of Anthony’s. Perhaps a 
family game of whist, played for love, is not a very 
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diverting amusement calculated to dispel gloom. 
It failed to dispel Anthony’s, so that even Michael 
Esholt, wrapped up as he was in his own thoughts, 
noticed it. 

“ The bridegroom seemed to me very gloomy 
last night,’ he said at dinner on the following day— 
Anthony having gone to dine at Oakshaw House. 
“What was the reason? Don’t the settlements 
suit him ? ”’ 

“T think he’s very disappointed,” said Stephen, 
and he gave the gist of the previous evening’s 
conversation between himself and his friend. And 
then for the first time for many a day Michael 
Esholt laughed with genuine amusement. 

“Well, that’s a good one!” he said. ‘‘ What 
did I tell you? Didn’t I tell you to trust a Radical 
to go in for great estates and titles. Eh, dear me, 
a bonny Radical! An allowance of two hundred 
a year and an eventual fortune of ten thousand. 
And he can afford to give ninety thousand pounds 
for an estate for hisson. I’ma Tory, but I couldn’t 
be so illiberal to my daughter if I were in Hiram 
Wade’s shoes. Still, he can do what he likes with 
his own, I suppose. It’s no concern of mine.” 

“ But is he really marrying her for money? ”’ 
asked Sybil. She, too, had noticed Anthony’s 
gloom on the previous evening; and to-day before 
he went to Oakshaw he had seemed far from being 
as gay and happy as she had once remembered him. 
And was this really the cause? She pictured him 
now with Bertha, trying to pay court to her, 
affecting a lover’s caresses. Bertha was perhaps 
endeavouring to banish the gloom from his brow, 
the gloom of which the cause was his disappoint- 
ment with regard to her fortune. The thought 
made her gasp; it seemed a tragedy. Then it 
came to her that perhaps after all Anthony had 
not cared for Bertha more than for her: it had been 
purely a question of money. But the thought 
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administered nought to her vanity. Just now, 
with her youthful ideals outraged, she felt that his 
love was a degradation; felt herself filled with 
contempt for him. 

“Is he really marrying her for money?” she 
asked her brother. 

“No, of course not. Anthony wouldn’t do that ; 
I’ve told you he said he would marry no one for 
money, only he says that unless his wife has money 
he couldn’t marry.” 

“Oh, he says that, does he? Well, he should 
make a good lawyer—they’re adepts at juggling 
with words are lawyers. A distinction without a 
difference.”’ 

“Tt’s one I’ve heard you make, father.” 

“Have you, Stevie? Well, perhaps I ought to 
have been a lawyer, too.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


“AND THEN I MARRIED AND WAS RICH AS 
I COULD WISH TO BE”’ 


THE morning of Anthony’s wedding day came. It 
was a bright morning, but there were gathering 
clouds in the sky and Michael Esholt predicted rain. 
It had been bright too early to last, he said, and he 
had been awake since the first streak of dawn. It 
was a rare thing for him now to snatch many hours 
of sleep from the night, and the night’s unrestfulness, 
when he came down to morning prayers, showed 
itself in pallid face and bent form already tired and 
weary ere the labour of the day began. 

His face was pale and weary now as he sat at the 
breakfast table and looked out upon the sunlight 
lighting up the autumn garden. It was still an 
autumn garden though the month was November. 
For as sometimes spring delays her coming, so in 
that year of Anthony’s marriage autumn had tarried 
in her going. Leaves still lingered on the trees, and 
on the ground they were strewn over lawn and 
pathway. Here, by sheltered wall, was a virginian 
creeper, gorgeous as the sun at its setting, while a 
few flowers lingered among the plants which grew 
by the side of the house and beneath the beech 
hedge bordering the lawn—lingered, fading away, 
beautiful in their dying. Sunlight falling upon 
the dewdrops on the grass changed them to rarest 
gems : 

* On every blade a ee hangs,” 
as Burns has it. 

On the lawn Zachary Beaumont was sweeping 
up the leaves. ; 
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“I always think sweeping the leaves from the 
lawn on a sunny autumn morning is one of the 
prettiest sights of the year,” said Sybil. 

She had gone into the garden after breakfast and 
there Anthony had joined her. 

For a moment he made no response and Sybil 
looking at him saw that his face was pale, evidencing 
suppressed emotion. 

“This garden will always be beautiful to me,” he 
said, “‘ I shall never forget it ’—he hesitated ; ““ No, 
don’t go, Sybil. I may never ” he held out his 
hand as if to detain her, and just then Stephen came 
into the garden to fetch him to finish his packing and 
don his bridegroom’s dress ; and Sybil escaped into 
the house. 

That was the one picture of his wedding day that 
remained cut clear on the tablets of Anthony Austin’s 
mind in his after-life. The rest was blurred, faded, 
forgotten, but the picture of Sybil standing on the 
pathway, the sunlight mingling with her hair, re- 
mained clear on the tablets of his memory through 
the years. So that sometimes in those years 
the garden of Lincoln’s Inn, over which his chambers 
looked, changed for him into a garden on the edge 
of a Yorkshire moor, with its last harvest of leaves, 
the sound of the moor wind in the beech trees, and 
a girl with blue eyes and sunlit hair standing on the 
pathway. 

Presently all were ready, the stable bell was rung, 
and Kit drove round to the front door in new white 
gloves, his lamps decorated with flowers. 

“Nay, what, I thought I mun smarten up a little 
bit, surely,”’ he said, in answer to a mildly sarcastic 
comment by his master, who was leaving the house 
to go to the mill just as Kit drove round. Then he 
added : 

“Td expected to be driving Miss Sybil and Mr. 
ee as well as t’ bridegroom and happen you 
and all.”’ 
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“ Expected that, had you. Don’t you know, Kit, 
that “Blessed is he who expecteth nothing: he shall 
not be disappointed ?’’’ He had once heard Sybil sa 
that and corrected her for irreverence, but the ds 
had lingered in his mind and just now circumstances 
were daily impressing the truth of them upon him. 

Stephen came out of the house to speak to him. 

“Tm going to drive part of the way with Anthony. 
I'll walk back. I shall get home sometime this 
afternoon unless you want me to stay and go to the 
mill.” 

“No, no, go with him. It’s quite enough for one 
of us to be wasting his time in a silent mill.” 

He crossed the lawn to go to the mill, stopping on 
his way to speak to Beaumont. 

“Tm bahn to begin clearing them beds to-day,” 
said the old man. “I should ha’ done it long sin’ 
if I'd done my way, but I know you allus like ’em 
leaving to t’ last 

“ Ay, and why not? What’s the good of starting 
winter in September as some folks do? Keep young 
as long as you can : that’s the secret of life, Zachary.” 

“ Well, now then, if that’s t’ secret you should. be 
going to this grand wedding, surely.’ 

“Nay, I’ve done with weddings. What does a man 
of my age want at a wedding? I should more 
likely go to a funeral.” 

“Well, they’re nowt i’ my line aren’t weddings 
nor funerals neither. Id a sister died, a bit sin’, 
and they axed me to goto her funeral. T’other side 
Holydene she lived.”’ 

“ And didn’t you go?” 

“Nay, I didn’t ; I’m like as if I’d getten past them 
bits o’ stirs.”’ 

His master scarcely smiled. Less indeed from lack 
of asense of humour than that now-a-days nothing 
in life held joy or gladness for him. He went on 
his way to his labours at the mill. 

What futile labours they were! Sometimes it 
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seemed to him that God had deserted him, and in 
times of enforced idleness at the mill, and in those 
wakeful hours of the night, he would examine him- 
self to see in what way he had sinned or offended 
against God so that He had allowed this time of 
trouble to come upon him. By his bedside night 
and morning he prayed God to pardon him ought 
he had done amiss ; to let this cup of his misery pass 
from him; to return to him prosperity. And he 
promised if prosperity returned to him to try and 
use it aright, to devote it more to God’s service and 
less to ministering to his own pride. Had not pride 
been one of his offences against God? It was pride 
which made him enlarge his mills when God was 
prospering him, in order that he might increase his 
wealth and hand down a great estate to his son. 
Ay, well, he did not ask for wealth now, only a return 
of prosperity so that in place of seeing the result of 
his life’s work slipping from him he might hold his 
own again here in his own place among his own 
people. 

He went round the half silent rooms of the mill ; 
but the standing machinery oppressed him with the 
air of coming doom. From the windows he looked 
down at the mounds of mud and stone where the 
well sinkers were at work, but he didn’t go to them— 
there was no purpose in going to them ; there was 
nothing he could do, nothing, he began to think, 
that anyone could do. He felt tired and weary, even 
physically ill, and returning to his room in the 
office sat in his armchair until he heard the whistle 
sound, the workers leave the yard. As he walked 
home the rain began to fall and the wind blew in 
gusts. As it happened they were the preliminary 
gusts to a gale which strewed the coast with wrecks 
in the days which immediately followed ; and just 
as great things are close akin to little, the sublime to 
the ridiculous, the tragic to the farcical, so it was in 
this case also. For a gust of wind blew off the mill- - 
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owner’s hat, and carried it swiftly along the road 
until its progress was checked by colliding with 
the skirt of a woman who was coming in the 
opposite direction. The woman, who was Zillah 
Tempest, stooped down, picked up the hat, and 
looked around for the owner ; for having only just 
turned into the road from a 'by- -lane when the in- 
cident occurred she had not yet seen him. 

When she discovered who he was she blushed with 
embarrassment. For the moment she wished she 
had been anywhere else than where she was ; wished 
that the hat had blown anywhere else than into her 
unwilling possession. She looked around for some- 
one to whom she might give it to restore it to its 
owner. But it was one o'clock : those who had left 
the mill had reached their homes, no one had, 
as yet, started on the return; it was the hour 
when all Barsland was within doors, the roadway 
deserted. 

With face flushing and looking very handsome 
beneath the aureole of her red hair Zillah went for- 
ward and restored the hat to her father’s enemy. 

“Tm afraid it’s rather dirty,’’ she said, as she 
handed it back. And she would have turned away, 
but she noted how pale and lined, how old and 
ill, the mill-owner looked, as he stood there 
bareheaded in the roadway holding down his lank 
thin grey hair. And pity for him came into her heart 
so that she wished their relations were other than as 
they were} so that she might say something friendly 
to him. 

“ The wind is a great bother when it comes in 
gusts like this,” she said. 

“Yes, takes your breath, too,” Esholt answered, 
“at least not yours, it seems to agree with you,’ 
the words slipped out compelled by her handsome: 
face and fresh colour. “ Thank you, it was very 
kind of you. I * he stopped abruptly and 
stretching out his hand laid it heavily on her arm 
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as if for support. Thus they stood for a few moments, 
- His face looked drawn and pale. 

“You are not ill ? ” she asked, anxiously. 

“No, no, it was only a passing pain and giddiness ; 
Iam better now. Lately I have had a little heart 
weakness perhaps He thanked her again, 
refused her offer to accompany him, then went on 
his way. 

He went on his way, but the young bright handsome 
face remained with him. It was an honest fearless 
face also, and there had been a most unexpected 
charm of manner in the girl’s unaffectedness. He 
had imagined her as a pretentious scheming young 
woman, but her manner at least seemed too natural 
for pretention, and she didn’t look like a schemer. 
For the first time he found patience to look at what 
he termed his son’s infatuation from his son’s point 
of view, and he admitted to himself, saying the words 
aloud as he walked : 

““T don’t know that I can altogether blame him ; 
I daresay I should have been the same at his age.” 

Then he thought of Thias, of those last interviews 
with him, thought of his taking his trade from him, 
growing rich by making his goods—the yarns and 
pieces which his brain had invented ; and so thinking 
he hardened his heart. 

““T daresay she’s just as bad as he is; at all 
events [and mine will have no truck with her. It’s 
enough that she’s Thias Tempest’s daughter. Thias 
Tempest’s daughter shall never marry son of mine!” 
Re ran his thoughts after Thias had entered into 
them. 

So that the more kindly feelings, which his meeting 
with his enemy’s daughter had aroused in him, passed 
away giving place to bitterness again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
A CONFIDENCE 


Yet the meeting was destined to bear fruit. Even 
as the mill-owner had parted from Zillah with kindly 
feelings towards her, so she herself bore away from 
that chance meeting a genuine feeling of pity for 
her father’s enemy. And with the pity was allied 
remorse. Did her father’s course of action towards 
his former master really differ from murder ? 
Illness and suffering were writ plain in the face of 
Michael Esholt. It seemed to Zillah that if this 
load were not lifted from the old man’s shoulders 
it would kill him ; she had seen that in his face when 
he laid his arm on hers for support, although he had 
spoken lightly of it as a passing faintness. She 
determined to do her best to lift the load, and she 
prayed God it might not be too late. 

Now, it happened, that a few days previously her 
father had confided in her that Eastwood’s farm was 
heavily mortgaged and that he had become the 
mortgagee by transfer—in common parlance had 
bought up the mortgages—and, having already 
given Eastwood notice to pay back the mortgage 
loan, expected shortly to be in secure possession of 
his farm. 

“Tt took all t’ spare cash I could get hold on to 
buy up the mortgage,” he said, ‘‘ but 1t wor a grand 
‘do’ getting it at all. I shall get the farm a bit 
cheaper that way, and if I’d left it to the chance of 
its coming into t’ market I might very easily ha’ 
missed it altogether. If Esholts had any idea the 
water wor there they’d give owt for it and it ’ud be 
worth owt and all.” 
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“ But why buy it at all when we want all the money 
we can get for enlarging the mills?” Zillah had 
protested. “‘ It isn’t as if we wanted the water, and 
you say that if a well were sunk there it wouldn’t 
dry ours ; so why buy it?” 

“Why? Haven’t I telled you why? To keep 
yon man up at Barsland Mills fro’ getting it, that’s 
why.” 

“ Perhaps then if he sunk a well it would dry ours?” 

“ [ve telled you it wouldn’t. But it ’ud give him 
t’? water back, and t’ trade back, and he isn’t going 
to have them back if I can stop it ; and I will stop 
it. I’m going to be the sole mill-owner in Barsland. 
[Tm going to ruin Michael Esholt ; he deemed to 
ruin me, but I’m going to ruin him—that’s just t’ 
difference.’ 

“ But what good will it do you? He’s old; you 
were friends all your life.” 

“ Tt’ll do me this good that he’ll be out o’ t’ gate— 
out of my-road—and that’s where I want him to be. 
Friends! Ay, till the best years of my life were 
gone, and he thought he could do without me, but 
[ll learn him. I’ve learnt him summat already, 
and [’ll learn him more afore I’ve done with him.” 

“Leave him in peace father; you'll have no 
peace yourself if you don’t. ‘ Had Zimri peace which 
slew his master ?’” 

The words slipped from her without thought. The 
moment they were spoken she regretted them. Her 
father’s face became transfixed with anger; the 
veins in his forehead stood out in his rage. 

“Tm capped at you,” he shouted. ‘ You to say 
that. He’s noan my master, isn’t Esholt. And you 
to say it! It was ower you we quarrelled. He’d 
have made you a by-word in the village. He cast 
me off. [ll bring him to nought. That’s what he 
thought he’d brought me to, but Ill bring him to it 
instead.” 

Ever since this scene with her father Zillah had 
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been torn with doubt, debating in her own mind 
which way her duty lay ; whether it lay in obedience 
to her father’s will, or in direct opposition to it in 
endeavouring to rescue the man whom her father’s 
conduct was surely killing? She loved her father, 
and, as he had reminded her, it was on her account, 
because he had defended her good name, that this 
quarrel had arisen. Yet this present conduct of 
his was purely vengeful, could bring him no 
benefit. Yet might it not be that she was turning 
traitor to her father for her lover’s sake ? 

The days passed yet brought no solution to her 
mind until that day when she spoke to Michael 
Esholt in the village street. Then her heart welled 
over in pity for him and she determined to speak, 
determined if she could to save him even at the 
betrayal of her father’s confidence concerning 
Eastwood’s farm. 

Her determination taken she lost no time in giving 
effect to it. Since that Sunday afternoon walk with 
Sybil the two had met on several occasions and the 
acquaintanceship then commenced had ripened into 
friendship. So now Zillah sought Sybil and told her 
of the expert’s opinion and of her father having 
bought the mortgage on the farm with the purpose 
of foreclosing ; told her that she betrayed her father’s 
confidence in order that Michael Esholt might, 
taking advantage of his foreknowledge of the scheme, 
frustrate it by himself buying the farm and so 
regaining his prosperity. 

But when Sybil would have thanked her she 
forbade her, and Sybil looking at her saw how much 
the betrayal had cost her. 

“No, you must not thank me. If I got anything 
from it, even thanks, I should feel a worse traitress 
than Ido. We shall lose nothing by it and perhaps 
it may save your father’s life. He looked so ill the 
other day I felt I must speak.”’ 

Then they discussed how Sybil was to tell her 
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father. And here, too, Zillah had thought the 
matter out and had her mind made up. With her 
were no half measures ; sacrificing herself, she did so 
completely, without reserve. She rejected subter- 
fuges, the concoction of stories which like as not 
would not be believed, which might rob the informa- 
tion of its value, make it seem but gossip unworthy 
of credence, even an idle tale. And in this she felt 
that she sacrificed herself utterly without hope of 
redemption. For if, at the back of her mind, there 
had ever been any thought that this might be the 
means of reconciling Michael Esholt and so bringing 
her and Stephen nearer together, it had passed away 
at its inception ; how could she found her happiness 
on her father’s betrayal, and how must that betrayal 
seem to Esholt himself ? 

“Of course your father will hate me after this, 
or rather despise me which is worse,” she said, with 
a poor attempt at a smile. 

“Tm sure he won’t, Zillah. It’s the noblest thing 
anyone could do. Papa is harsh but not unjust.” 

It was a day or two later in the early afternoon, 
just after his after-dinner nap, that Sybil spoke to 
her father They were alone together, as Stephen 
always returned to the mill immediately after the 
mid-day dinner. 

“ Papa, I saw Zillah Tempest a day or two ago, 
and I want to tell you about it.”’ 

“Indeed. But why tell me,if Imay ask? Since 
you can disobey me by associating with her, why 
tell me about it? But there’s one thing I'll tell 
you, and that is that you’ve got to choose between 
me and the Tempests. Ay,and Stephen, too. Was 
he with you ? ” 

“ Papa, please don’t get angry. Let me tell you ; 
and then if you say I mustn’t speak to her again I 
will obey. Only please hear me first.”’ 

_ “ Nothing you can say can justify you in speaking 
to her and so disobeying me.” 
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4 “ But, papa, you spoke to her yourself the other 
ay.” & 
A faint flush coloured his pale cheeks. 

“ Half-a-dozen words—she picked my hat up. 
What of it? Is that what you have to tell me ? ”’ 

““No, it’s about the water, about the spring at 
the mill. She wants us to get it back and she asked 
me to tell you how to do it.” 

““She—Thias Tempest’s daughter—asked you to 
tell me how to get the water back! And how are 
we to get it back, pray?” 

“By boring on Eastwood’s farm. The water- 
bearing ground is there. I don’t understand it, but 
an expert has explained it to her father. He says 
that Eastwood’s farm is the key to the situation.” 

“ Oh, he says that, does he? And how are we to 
bore on Eastwood’s farm considering that it belongs 
to Eastwood.” 

futes sor sale.” 

“ Then if it’s for sale why hasn’t Tempest bought 
it, if it’s the key to the situation ? ”’ 

“ He’s going to buy it, only not directly from 
Eastwood. It appears it’s mortgaged and Tempest 
has bought up the mortgages and is going to fore- 
close—that’s what Zillah said.”’ 

“ And did she tell you to tell me this ? ” 

“Yes, because she wants you to buy the farm and 
get the water back.” 

“And why does Zillah Tempest—Thias Tempest’s 
daughter—want me to buy the farm and get the 
water back ? ” 

“‘ Only because she doesn’t want you to be ruined.” 

“ | see—pure kindness, pity. We’vecome to that, 
have we? And what does Tempest say to this 
disinterested kindness on his daughter’s part. Does 
he pity us, too?” 

“He knows nothing of it and never must. He 
would never forgive her.” 

“No, I don’t suppose he ever would. I don’t 
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know that I should blame him, either. After all he’s 
her father, and apparently she betrays his confi- 
dence to compass his ruin.”’ 

“No, a well on Eastwood’s farm will not injure 
their spring at all, otherwise she would not have told 
me.” 

‘“ But why has she told you? That’s what I want 
to find out. Is Stephen mixed up in this? Does 
she imagine that by this means she’ll obtain my 
consent to their marriage. Ah, I suppose that is it, 
or else it’s all a cock-and-bull story about Eastwood’s 
farm.” 

“Tam sure it isn’t that she thinks she’ll gain your 
consent to her marriage with Stephen. Indeed you 
do her a great injustice if you think so. She said 
you would view it exactly as you have done, despise 
her, regard her as a traitress pe 

“ Then why has she done it ? ”’ 

“ Because her nature isn’t like her father’s and 
she doesn’t believe in vengeance for vengeance sake ; 
because as our prosperity will do them no harm she 
would rather see us prosperous. And then you were 
nice to her the other day.” 

“Nice to her! Well, she picked up my hat. 
Really, Sybil, you don’t believe she’s telling you 
this because I thanked her for picking up my hat ? 
Ah, I remember now, I was ill—a temporary faint- 
ness ; but I was glad to lean on her arm, | was in pain, 
I was afraid of falling. She told you, Isuppose ? ” 

“Yes, she mentioned it. She doesn’t want you 
to be bothered and harassed about the water when 
our having it would dothemnoharm. Oh, it’s just 
because she’s good and honest, can’t you see ? ”’ 

“She looks honest. Still it’s a queer business, I 
can’t make it out. Imust sleep on it, and meanwhile 
Pll make enquiries about these mortgages and see 
what chance there is of forestalling Tempest. Of 
course, if one bought the equity of redemption from 
Eastwood that would spoil Tempest’s little game 
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completely. But he’s a queer fellow is Eastwood, 
a very queer fellow. I put his back up years ago 
over something or nothing and I don’t think we’ve 
ever exchanged a word from that day to this. I 
shall have to be careful how I tackle him. Then I’ve 
no money to start buying farms. You couldn’t 
buy Eastwood’s farm under three thousand pounds. 
Where’s the money to pay for it to come from? ” 

“ But surely it’s worth anything if the water is 
triere.,. 

“ Ay, if it is there—if—if—if— 

‘ If ifs and ands were pots and pans, 
There’d be no work for tinkers’ hands,’ 


Even if some well-sinker has said it’s there, how does 
he know? Our man never said it was there and he 
should know if anybody does, he’s a local man. 
Why, the whole tale may have been spread for a 
purpose—by Eastwood himself or the mortgagees to 
enhance the price. By spreading a tale like that 
and getting it believed in they might very easily 
quadruple its selling value. However, I’ll see what 
can be done. Don’t mention it to Stephen. I hope 
he’s got over all that folly that’s been responsible 
for so much mischief ; so don’t put it into his head 
again by mentioning Zillah Tempest to him.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
CONCERNING THE CELEBRATION OF A BIRTHDAY 


SINCE the rupture between Michael Esholt and 
the Wades, Dick Wade had wracked his brain to 
discover some way by which the breach might be 
healed. For long the problem seemed insoluble, 
then one day by the hearing of a few chance words 
there came to him a possible solution. And it 
chanced that just as the rupture had come through 
Thias Tempest, so through Thias came the know- 
ledge of how it might be healed. 

As already stated the effect of the drying up of 
the spring at Barsland Mills had been to give to 
Tempest a practical monopoly of the yarns which 
the Esholts had formerly made. Assured in his 
position Thias was not long in following the usual 
course of the monopolist and putting up the price 
of his monopoly. At first to gain his way he had 
sold his yarns at considerably lower prices than 
the Esholts had done, just as he had undersold 
them in the piece trade; but now he raised them 
above the high-water mark of prices ever reached at 
Barsland Mills. The buyers objected, but the 
objection, being unsupported by the power to 
obtain the goods elsewhere, was deemed unworthy 
of consideration by Thias, and received none. 

“ Well, that’s t’ lowest we can do ’em at, the very 
lowest, whether you take ’em or leave ’em, and 
that’s for you to decide,’”’ he would say to intending 
purchasers, and he would look at them with those 
hard eyes of his in which there was a glint of 
humour—the humour in the sporting cat’s eyes 
when it lets the mouse have a little run, the humour 
of the man who says aloud “there is no compulsion,” 
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and adds to himself, ‘only you must.” Then he 
would expatiate on the hardness of the times, the 
selfishness and unreasonableness of the “ hands,” 
and the ruinous wages he had to pay. He would 
generally end up with: 

“Eh, dear, I hope there’ll be an alteration in a 
bit. I don’t know what things are coming to, 
Tm sure.” And then he would sigh heavily. So 
that to one not knowing him it would have seemed 
as though not wealth but ruin was the prospect 
confronting him. 

He had just concluded an argument on the price 
of yarn, held with Hiram Wade and his son in the 
Wade’s warehouse, with this stock peroration, 
which drew from the merchant : 

“ Don’t know what things are coming to! Then 
[ll tell you. They’re coming to this, that merchants 
willn’t pay your prices; they'll go elsewhere for 
the yarns.” 

“ Ay, well, they mun do so,” said Thias, and 
added with the light of humour in his eye, “ though 
happen they willn’t find them.” 

“Happen they willn’t, yet demand is said to 
create supply, you know.” 

“Ay, but there’s some natural things that 
demand cannot create. They require a Greater 
Power nor ours to produce.”’ 

And Thias groaned the groan with which he ever 
endorsed any reference to God’s omniscience and 
man’s limitations. 

“They know that at Barsland Mills,’ he added. 

“Water? No, happen not, and yet demand 
may bring that about. ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again’; they used to learn 
me that nigh on fifty years since, and who knows 
but it may succeed in the Esholts’ case? But I 
know nowt about it. Mr. Esholt took offence at 
our buying yarn from you and he never comes to 
our house now, and never will again, happen. And 
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I don’t know that I want him to either if he takes 
offence at a thing of that sort,’’ Wade added, with 
some feeling. 

“T shouldn’t want him, sir. You're better 
without him if I know owt. And as for t’ water, 
he may try as oft as he likes, but he willn’t find it. 
There’s only one spot besides ours where it is to be 
found and I’m taking charge of that.” 

““ Oh, where’s that ? ”’ 

Thias indicated a parcel he carried in his hand. 
“T’ best part on it’s here,” he said. 

“Ah! Title-deeds? So you’ve been buying 
property ?”’ 

““He’s noan a seller but I’ve bought what'll 
make him one. He'll either have to buy or sell 
in a bit, and not so long afore either. I’ve just 
come from t’ attorney’s.” 

Then he wondered had he said too much, betrayed 
his secret ? It was market day in Milforth, and on 
market days Thias always dined at the market 
“ordinary ’’ in an ancient hostel where the same 
men usually met, and not infrequently celebrated 
some festive occasion, as, for instance, the birth 
or marriage day of one of their number, by a post- 
prandial consumption of port. To-day a birthday— 
that of the chairman—had been celebrated. Now 
the birthday of the chairman, as became his exalted 
position, was always celebrated with a double 
allowance of port. And as in addition it had 
happened that Thias had got more than his share 
of the allowance, it had come about that his tongue 
had been loosened. 
tw Now he cursed the chairman’s birthday celebra- 
tion as the cause of this unloosening of his tongue. 
“It wor only my nonsense,” he said, buttoning 
up his coat preparatory to going; ‘“‘there’s no 
other spot for the water but ours. If they gate a 
spring, chuse where it wor, we could dryit for them, 
we could so. I have the expert’s opinion for that.” 
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Out in the fresh air Thias’s fears deserted him ; 
after all, he had spoken too vaguely for advantage 
to be taken of his indiscretion. Then there was no 
reason why the Wades should wish to take advantage 
of it—quite the contrary, in fact, since their 
estrangement from the Esholts. The Wades were 
his best customers now and had just placed a 
further large order with him. 

He went on to the Exchange re-assured, confident. 
On the Exchange he was treated as a successful 
man, a man to be reckoned with, a monopolist who 
possessed what the rest of them wanted. Manu- 
facturers and merchants courted him, flattered and 
joked with him. The pride of success was upon 
him. Especially he liked to be seen thus talking 
to the great ones of the Milforth Mart—to Hiram 
Wade or to his son If either of them came on to 
the Exchange this afternoon, he decided, he would 
have a few words with them and incidentally try 
and efface any possible effect of his indiscretion so 
as to make assurance doubly sure. 

But neither Dick nor his father came on to the 
Exchange. Hiram Wade had no yarn orders to 
place, and as for Dick he was otherwise engaged. 
Still, judging from a short conversation which 
passed between them after Thias had left the 
warehouse, it is probable that any attempt upon 
Thias’s part to efface the impression of his former 
words would only have met with failure. 

“Ay, but he munnot tell me that tale, that he 
could dry up any spring chuse where it was,” 
Hiram Wade had remarked to his son when the 
door had closed on Thias. “I don’t believe it, 
and I don’t believe any expert’s told it him either.”’ 

“TI wonder where it is—this land he’s got a 
mortgage on, where he said the water was to be 
found ? ”’ 

“He said it was only his nonsense,” said Dick, 
a broad smile covering his face. 
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“Ay, well it may be,” said his father, while a 
little gleam in his eye and a slight twitch at the 
corner of his mouth indicated that to him also the 
association of Thias and nonsense was not without 
its comic aspect. ‘‘ It may be, but if I were Michael 
Esholt I should want to know for certain, and if 
he hadn’t quarrelled with us Id have told him 
what Tempest has said.” 

“Shall we do so?” 

““T shan’t. I wrote to Michael Esholt before, 
when I learnt from you that he’d taken as a 
grievance our buying yarn from Hazelgrave Mill— 
the only place we could get it from. And I didn’t 
like his answer. The next advance will have to 
come from him, and until it does come I can be as 
stupid as he can. I shall neither write to him nor 
go to see him.” 

“No, if he couldn’t come to my daughter’s 
wedding or allow his children to come,” he continued 
after a moment’s pause, “‘ I’ve summat else to do 
than hunt about to find him water. When he wants _ 
to be friends he’s only got to say so, but until he 
does I shall make shift to get on without him. 
Eh, dear me, you'll find you’ve as many friends as 
you've time for without the Esholts when we get 
settled at our new place. With plenty of money 
and one of the bonniest estates in the county, it’ll 
be your own fault if you haven’t plenty of friends, 
ladies as well as gentlemen.” 

But the prospect did not seem very alluring to 
Dick ; he looked thoughtful, pre-occupied. 

“Tt sounds like a business transaction,” he said. 

“Eh, well, so it may be, and so a good many 
more things in life are than appear so on the 
surface.” 

Dick made no answer; he was apparently 
absorbed in his own thoughts. Presently he left 
the room and going into the town called upon a 
firm of lawyers. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
CONCERNING THE BUYING OF A FARM 


FARLY upon the following afternoon Dick Wade 
rode over to Barsland. 

But on this occasion he did not go to High Royd, 
but stopped at Eastwood’s farm. The farmer was 
in the mistal, and Dick having put his horse in the 
stable joined him there. 

Dick sat on a corn bin and they began talking 
of the milking capacity of the various cows; of 
how much this one or the other gave “at an end.” 
Then they talked of hard times in farming and of 
Eastwood’s ill luck two years before in getting 
foot-and-mouth disease into his herd 

“Eh, talk about bad times i farming! I lost 
two hundred pounds ower that from start to t’ 
finish if I lost a penny. It’s ta’en me pretty nigh 
ever sin’ to straighten up that job and I don’t 
know ’at it wor worth straightening—there wor 
allus t’ other at t’ back on it. If ever I made owt 
t’ brass had to go to pay t’ interest. It’s ta’en all 
has yon, and nowt to show for it. It’s been t’ 
same as pouring watter thro’ a sile.” 

“You mean the interest on the mortgages? ”’ 
said Dick, who long ago had been taken into the 
farmer’s confidence on the matter. It was, indeed, 
owing to his knowledge of Eastwood’s financial 
circumstances that had caused him to connect 
Thias’s remarks with Hazelgrave Farm. 

“ce A eo? 

4 ie the interest due soon?”  . 

*“ What, t’ mortgage interest? Ay, and there’s 
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summat more nor t’ interest due. I could manage 
t’ interest, but I’se hev to find all I’ve borrowed 
or they’re bahn to foreclose. That means I’se hev 
to go and they'll take t’ lot.” 

“ But they can’t foreclose all at once, can they ? 
There would have to be a foreclosure action and 
then you might be granted another six months to 
pay in.” 

““T know nowt about foreclosure actions, Mr. 
Richard, and nowt about lawyers, nobbut they'll 
tak all you hev without you watch’em, and [ammut 
sharp enough for that job. I can plough and I 
can milk and I ammut flayed of hard work, but 
I’m no more use nor a bairn where lawyers is. And 
what ’ud be t’ use 0’ six months? Who’s bahn to 
addle two thousand five hundred pound out o’ milk 
in six months? If I selled all I hev on t’ place I 
couldn’t find t’ brass or t’ hafe on it.” 

“No,” he continued, “‘it wor a mistake that I 
ever took t’ farm on when my uncle died, but I wor 
t’ next as you might say, and I’d a mind to try. 
But there were too many charges on it. I paid ’em 
off, but I'd to borrow t’ brass to do it. I wor 
saddled from t’ start.” 

“Why are they going to foreclose now ? ” 

“It’s because they’ve transferred t’ mortgages. 
Him ’at lent me t’ brass has selled ’em, and who 
do you think’s bought ’em ? ”’ 

“Nay, it’s for you to tell me that.” 

“ Well, I’m bahn to tell you:. Thias Tempest 
o’ Hazelgrave Miln just above here, and it’s him as 
is calling t’ brass in. I’d never thowt to ha’ to flit. 
I thowt they’d ha’ letten t’ money stayed on so as 
I could ha’ bided here to t’ finish, but Thias has 
gi’en me notice and I reckon I'll ha’ to go. What 
he wants it for I don’t know, nobbut he does want 
it, and he thought this ‘ud be t’ gainest way 0’ 
getting hold. I should never ha’ selled to him if I 

hadn’t been forced.”’ 
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“What are you going to do?” 

“Nay, you’re axing me more nor I can tell you, 
Richard ; I’m fast wi’ it. Tse ha’ to go. I cannot 
see so mich, but I can see that. Have you a mind 
to buy, sir, because if you have I’m a seller. If 
I’ve to part I’d liefer thee had it nor any other I 
could name, and I could stay on as thy tenant. 
You wouldn’t turn me out happen not till they came 
and fetched me feet foremost ? ”’ 

“Turn you out, not I. I should want a tenant 
for it.” 

“Well, now, I'd pay you a fair rent, Mr. Richard, 
and you'd know who you were getting for a tenant— 
you've known me all your life. I’ve t’ equity of 
redemption, and I can sell t’ farm spite o’ Thias 
nobbut I’ve enough to pay him off. Then I’se 
want a bit over to go on with. The lawyer i’ 
Milforth reckons it isn’t worth the two thousand 
five hundred Thias has paid for t’ mortgages, and 
that t’ Court should order a foreclosure, as putting 
t’ place up for sale would be t’ same as chucking 
brass away. But it’s Thias as ’ll ha’ telled him 
that tale for Thias wants t’ place.” 

“Will you let him have it ?”’ 

“Not of my own will I willn’t, never ; but we’re 
forced to do things at times ’at go against the grain. 
If he offers me owt like at all I’se happen let him 
have it; not as I want him to hev it, for I fair 
hate t’ sight on him. Eh, dear, but I should 
like to best him rarely, and I will and all if 
you'll nobbut buy it. Will you buy it, Mr. Richard ? 
Tf you will you'll do me a good turn and get a right 
investment ’at t’ same time. You know t’ land as 
well as I do, you’ve been ower it many a time.” 

‘* What will you take for it?” 

“Tll take three thousand pound for it. Tl 
have two thousand five hundred to pay Thias, then 
there'll be t’ interest to meet, and what’s ower will 
be summat to go on with.” 
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So they settled it at that. 


Meanwhile Michael Esholt pondered over the 
information Sybil had given him, yet found himself 
unable to come to a decision as to his course of 
action. 

Three courses seemed to be open to him: he 
might treat the whole story as unworthy of credence, 
even of investigation ; or he might take it as sub- 
stantially true and so endeavour to buy the farm 
straightway ; or he might take a middle course— 
obtain expert opinion om the water question and be 
guided by that opinion. Finally, he consulted 
Stephen on the matter, while taking care to guard 
from him the source of his information, and they 
decided to consult an eminent firm of well-borers, 
asking them to send an expert. Here there was a 
little further delay, so that a fortnight had elapsed 
since Sybil’s interview with Zillah before the expert’s 
arrival. Although the firm of engineers consulted 
by the Esholts was not the same one which had 
sunk Thias’s well, it happened that the expert sent 
to investigate had formerly been in that firm’s 
employ, and was, in fact, the same one who had 
advised that the water-bearing stratum lay beneath 
Hazelgrave Farm. His opinion confirmed what 
Thias had already told his daughter, except that he 
went further: a well sunk in Hazelgrave Farm 
would be able to dry the one in the grounds of 
Hazelgrave Mill, while itself defying attack from 
any quarter. He advised the mill-owner as to the 
exact place where he should bore, but neither he nor 
Michael Esholt sought to go upon Hazelgrave Farm. 
There was no need for this; for both men knew — 
the exact lie of the land, and, moreover, the mill- 
owner, having obtained the information he wanted, 
was only anxious for the expert to depart lest his 
presence should become known to Thias and his 
suspicions be aroused. 
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On the day following his departure Michael 
Esholt went alone to call at Hazelgrave Farm. He 
didn’t like the job; he was intensely nervous. As 
he had said to Sybil, Eastwood was a queer-tempered 
fellow who had scarce spoken to him since some years 
ago they had had a long and somewhat bitter dispute 
with regard to a right of way. And as to how the 
farmer would receive him to-day he was quite in 
the dark. But it happened that Eastwood, in old 
North-country phrase, was in good raff. Things 
had progressed apace since he and Dick Wade had 
come to terms in the mistal. In a few days he was 
to meet Thias and his lawyers, and he was looking 
forward to the meeting. Soit came about that when 
standing at the gate of his farm he saw Michael 
Esholt approaching down the lane, he nodded quite 
a cordial greeting. 

“Now then, Mr. Esholt, are you a wool-buyer ? ” 
he said. 

““T don’t know that Iam; but I'll have a look 
at it if you like. How much have you got ? ”’ 

“Ay, come and have a look at it if you will. 
It’s in your line, is wool, so happen you'll be able 
to advise me whether to hold or to take what they 
offer.” They went into the loft where the mill- 
owner, having examined the farmer’s shearing, 
advised him as to the likelihood of its rising or 
falling in value. 

“It’s a nice lot,” he said, “‘ but we’re using very 
little up at Barsland just now, or I’d have tried t’ 
buy it.” 

“ Ay, you've been in a slack way now for some 
time I understand. Well, happen things will mend 
up in a bit, I hope so, anyway. We didn’t get on 
so varry weel at one time, didn’t you and me, Mr. 
Esholt, but I’ve thought more nor once lately ’at 
we should ha’ settled it a deal sooner wi’ Thias out 
o’ t’ gate.” And as the mill-owner kept silence he 
continued : 
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“ He’s getten a big trade has Thias sin’ he left 
you, they tell me. Well, I can see that for myseln— 
he’s just above here, and his miln’s litten up at all 
hours, night as well as day. And it’s thy trade, I 
understand, what he’d learnt wi’ thee, and now he’s 
taken t’ water and all, what you depended on. Eh, 
it’s a bad ‘do’ is that, and if I could gi’e t’ trade 
back to you miln, Mr. Esholt, you should have it. 
He wants all, does Thias. I’m no friend of his, 
and I don’t think he has so many friends i’ Barsland 
for all his brass.” 

‘““ Well, I’m no friend of his, that’s certain,” said 
Esholt. 

“You've no ’casion to be. They’ve heard him 
say, has some on ’em, he’ll be 1’ Barsland Miln in 
a bit, and yours isn’t t’ only spot he’s after: he’d 
deemed to turn me out, and he would ha’ done an’ 
all, but I think I’ve bested him this time.” 

‘“Ah, how’s that?” asked the mill-owner, and 
there was keen interest in his tone. 

“When I came here there were charges on t’ 
place, and I borrowed t’ brass to pay ’em off wi’. 
Well, Thias gate to know about it and he bowt up 
t’? mortgages, so I had him to pay in place o’ t’ 
party I’d borrowed from; and then he called t’ 
mortgages in: served me wi’ notice to pay up 
principal and interest next time—that’s in a few 
days now.” 

Wel ee 

“ Well, ’'m bahn to pay him, so he’ll be content, 
should be. But I’ve a fancy that I couldn’t ha’ 
grieved him waur—that that’s just what he doesn’t 
want me to do. You see we join up to his wall at 
t’ top side, and I’ve an idee he’d deemed to take us 
in. They say he’s bahn to build a new miln and 
happen he’d ha’ lived in t’ house—it’s a varry good 
house is ours nobbut it wor menced up a bit.” 

“And so you’ve found t’ brass to pay him ?”’ 

“Ay, I’ve found t’ brass to pay him, and I’se 
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bahn to go see him and noan so long afore neither.” 

“Tf you hadn’t found it I’d have lent it to 
you willingly. He’s no friend of mine, isn’t 
Thias Tempest.” 

“No, and he’s no friend of mine, Mr. Esholt. 
I ammut in need, but I thank you all t’ same. I 
might varry well have axed you nobbut we’d had 
that bit of a ‘ do,’ and as it chanced I’d no ’casion.”’ 

“ Well, I’m glad you’ve done so well,” said Esholt, 
wearily ; “‘ farming is evidently a better trade than 
manufacturing yet—that is, if you are going to pay 
him off out of farming profits ? ” 

“No, Iammut bahn to pay him off out o’ farming 
profits, neither ; you'll know enough about farming 
to know you can’t addle so mich that gate, but 
chuse where it’s come from, it has come: I’ve getten 
it sammed together somehow. Happen I’ve bor- 
rowed some on it.”’ 

“You don’t care to tell me who’s lent it to you? ” 

“No, I don’t know as I do. I’ve promised to 
say nowt for a bit and I ammut bahn to, and I'll 
ax you to say nowt neither, if you please. If I’ve 
any brass borrowed on t’ place it’s no one’s concern, 
nobbut mine and t’ party I’ve borrowed it from.” 

The mill-owner returned home, disappointment in 
his heart. He knew now that Sybil’s information 
was correct, and that probably it was his procrasti- 
nation which had cost him the farm and the chance 
of retrieving his fortunes. He might find out, of 
course, who was at the back of Eastwood and 
endeavour to buy the farm, or failing that to lease 
the water rights, but the way seemed beset with 
difficulties. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE PAYMENT OF A DEBT, AND A RECONCILIATION 


A few days before the expiration of the notice 
served upon Eastwood for the repayment of the 
mortgage loan, Eastwood called at Thias’s office at 
Hazelgrave Mill at half-past twelve, the workers’ 
dinner hour. 

He had written a short note to Thias to inform him 
of this projected visit and by so doing had given 
Thias a period of pleasurable anticipation. At 
breakfast he ordered dinner not to be prepared 
until half an hour later than usual and further told 
his daughter that she was not to expect him until 
she saw him, informing her at the same time of his 
business appointment with Eastwood. 

“Tt’s all bahn to fall out right,” he said. “‘ We 
shall step in with very little bother. I may be forced 
to give him a trifle for his equity of redemption, 
fifty pound, or might be seventy-five even, I can’t 
tell,” and he sighed resignedly. Then added re- 
assuringly as he prepared to start for his mill: 

“Well, we shall see. I fancy I shan’t ha’ much 
bother with him if he’ll nobbut listen to reason. 
What I want him to do he’ll see is in his own interest, 
if he sees it t’ right way, and I fancy he will, though 
they’re as stupid as mules is some folk.” 

That morning, in his office, and as he walked around 
his mill, he recited to himself the “ reason ”’ to which 
he was anxious to make Eastwood listen. He would 
show him how desirable it was to clear himself from 
debt and the payment of interest and the expense 
of law, so that he could make a fresh start as 
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a free man without any incumbrances. He was 
even prepared to offer him, as a bribe not to 
oppose an immediate foreclosure, the post of carter 
at Hazelgrave Mill and the care of the two or three 
horses kept principally for leading coal. Meanwhile 
he should adopt the réle of being himself much 
pressed for money and desiring the immediate 
return of his loan. 

In this character he greeted Eastwood upon his 
arrival with that sound mid-way between a sigh and 
a groan which did service whenever he paid a bill, 
or referred to the badness of trade. 

Eastwood on the other hand was particularly 
cheerful. He might deserve the character with 
which he was credited of being a queer-tempered 
man, but this day at any rate there was quite a 
pleasant glitter in his eye as of a man upon whom 
good fortune had smiled. 

“Ts it bahn to tak up then, t’day, think ye? ”’ 
he asked, rubbing his hands as he sat down and 
put his hat on the floor by the chair side. 

““ Happen it may ; t’ sun’s getting out seemingly,” 
said Thias, indifferently. 

“ Ay well, you won’t take that partickler notice o’ 
t’ weather i’ your business, same as us farmers has 
to do. We’re dependent on ’t.”’ 

“Ay, you willn’t be able to plow when t’ land’s 
too wet.” 

“There’s lots of things you can’t do besides 
plowing when t’ land’s wet. It’s none an easy life 
isn’t a farmer’s. There’s lots o’ nights i’ t’ year 
when you have to be i’ t’ mistal two or three time 
happen, and yon mistal o’ mine it’s right away fro’ 
t’ house, t’ far side o’ t’ laithe, and [I’ve gate wet 
through mony a time on t’ way and been over t’ 
booit tops i’ snow and all.”’ 

“ Ay, well, it’s t’ wrong place for it. There should 
be a way into it from t’ house without having to go 
outside at all, that’s right enough. But it’s an old 
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place is that 0’ yours, old and out o’ date, t’ buildings 
are nowt, not where right buildings come, and it 
ud cost as much to repair ’em as to build new ‘uns 
very near.’ 

“Ay well, if that’s it I’se leave ’em alone for I 
ammut bahn to build new ’uns not for no man: 
brass isn’t so easy come by as all that, not i’ farming ; 
manufacturing ’ll be different, happen. You’ve done 
weel at it by all accounts.” 

““There’s bad times as well as good i’ manu- 
facturing and t’ expenses allus going on just t’ same, 
they never stop doesn’t t’ expenses,’ and Thias 
sighed. Then in brisker manner as one who braces 
himself to look on the bright side of things : 

“ Well, now, you'll have come about this. mortgage ; 
t’ payment’ll be due on Thursday. There’s the two 
thousand five hundred lent and t’ interest.” Thias 
paused interrogatively. 

“You willn’t be wanting t’ two thousand five 
hundred paying up this time, maybe ? ” 

““How’s that ? What did I give you t’ notice for 
if I didn’t want it? You were served wi’ t’ notice.” 

“ Ay, I wor served wi’ t’ notice ; but I thought you 
wouldn’t be for carrying it out, happen.” 

“T telled you I should require t’ payment. I 
must ha t’ money when it’s due.”’ 

“Well, you surprise me, Mr. Tempest, you do that, 
wi’ your miln and all that you have, and then to 
want t’ bit ’at I’d borrowed just to keep me on at tf 
farm,”’ 

“T’ bit you borrowed! It’s two thousand five 
hundred pound, and more nor t’ farm ’ud fetch to-day 
in the open market.” 

“That’s as may be, but what I can’t fathom is 
what you bought them mortgages for if you wanted 
t’ brass and if you thought t’ farm worn’t worth 
fem) 

“ T think so now chuse what I thought at t’ time.”’ 

“T could fathom it if you’d thought t’ farm wor 
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worth a bit more nor t’ mortgages, and I could 
fathom it if you thought it wor worth no more, if- 
you'd thought at t’ same time ’at it wor t’ gainest 
way o getting hold on it,’ continued Eastwood, 
“ but as it stands I'll leave it, it’s t’ maister 
“on me.’ 

“ At the time I thought the farm wor worth the 
money advanced on it 

“Ay, you did,” broke in Eastwood, “for I’ve 
heard as it wor a favour they selled t’ mortgages to 
you. You see we get to hear bits o’ things some- 
times down our way.” 

“Since then,” continued Thias, ignoring the in- 
terruption, ‘‘ [know my judgment was at fault. As 
for wanting t’ brass, I wanted an investment at that 
time. Directly I’d made it I suffered an unexpected 
heavy loss and as I’ve to find t’ money to pay for t’ 
new buildings here there wor nowt else for it nobbut 
serving you wi’ notice to pay.” 

“Well, now, we’se get on together rarely, should 
do; we’se be like Jack Sprat and his wife—he gate t’ 
lean and she gate t’ fat and they were both suited. 
Now seemingly you’re just contrarywise to me: 
you’ve suffered a loss and I’ve hada gain ; you want 
t’ brassand Iwantt’ farm. And [’ll tell you another 
thing, Thias Tempest : I’m bahn to please you and 
do as you want, I’m bahn to gi’e t’ brass to you, and 
I’m bahn to keep t’ farm myseln ; so on Thursday 
Pll gi’e you a cheque for t’ amount I owe you and 
[ll take a clean title from you, and in future you 
keep to your miln and I'll keep to my land. We’se 
agree better that way. They’ve thrown bits of 
rubbish now and agean ower your miln wall into 
my field, has some o’ them ’at’s agate on your new 
buildings. You'll ha’ to stop it or I will for you. 
I’ve no use for old rubbish on my land, so you mun 
see to it if you don’t want summonsing.”’ 

“So that’s t’ way, isit? That’s the return I get 
from you for lending you money! That’s how you 
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treat them as you’re beholden to! Pay t’ money 
you owe before you talk of summonsing folk ; and 
mind if it isn’t paid on Thursday down to t’ last 
farthing [ll ha’ t’ law on you.” 

“ Youlendmemoney! Beholdentoyou! That’s 
agoodun! Ifit hadn’t been for thee I should never 
ha’ been axed for t’ brass as long as t’ interest wor 
paid reg’lar, never i’ this world! But thou couldn’t 
bide content wi’ t’ miln thou’s getten, thou wanted 
my bit and all. It’s an old place is mine, is it ? and 
t’ buildings are nowt, aren’t they? But thou’d 
deemed to live there all t’? same. Happen thou’d ha’ 
menced it up a bit, made it fit fora gentlemen. Eh, 
gentleman! I wonder you could fashion.”’ 

“It’s t’ old tale ; put a beggar on horseback and 
he’ll ride to t’ devil. Give a fool enough rope and 
he'll hang himself. You’re up now. You've ta’en 
someone in and borrowed t’ brass this time, but it 
willn’t last—you’ll finish in t’ bastile and not so 
long afore, and it’s t’ best place for thee. I’ve done 
wi’ thee. T’ sooner thou’s off t’ better.’’ And 
Thias pointed to the door. 

“Ay, and I’ve done wi’ thee, an’ all; and don’t 
thee come trapessing ower my land agean. I’ve 
seen thee spying round a time or two lately, but if 
I see thee there agean I’se shift thee or my dog will.”’ 
And with that farmer Eastwood put on his hat and 
marched home. 


Having given him a few minutes in which to clear 
out of the way, Thias likewise repaired home to his 
postponed dinner. 

Immediately he entered the little parlour of Moor- 
side Cottage his daughter saw how things had gone, 
although by a strong effort he refrained from breaking 
out into open passion during the few moments in 
which he was kept waiting for the dinner to be served. 

Afterwards, when somewhat soothed by food and 
drink, he lit his pipe and gave account of the inter- 
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view. It was purely an ex parte account in which 
Eastwood was represented in the light of an un-- 
grateful and dangerous man who had behaved 
abominably and outraged the feelings of his would- 
be benefactor. But the essential facts were there : 
that Eastwood had somehow procured the money to 
pay off the mortgage, and by so doing had frustrated 
her father’s scheme. 

Now since Zillah’s interview with Sybil the two 
had spoken little together. Conscience makes 
cowards of us all, and so Zillah dreaded lest if she 
met Sybil it should come to her father’s ears and 
cause him to suspect the betrayal of his confidence. 
Nor did conscience leave her mind at peace other- 
wise. She had done this thing for her conscience 
sake, to save Michael Esholt, lest his ruin and death 
should lie at her father’s door ; yet now she found 
herself suffering those very pangs of remorse from 
which she had thought to free herself. Had she not 
betrayed her father’s confidence, and than this could 
there be a worse crime? Whatever the motive 
could she be justified ? Was not her duty to her 
father, let the ulterior consequences be what they 
might ? When Sybil had told her that she had 
informed her father concerning Eastwood’s farm 
Zillah had begged her not to mention the matter 
again. But although unmentioned it was ever 
present in her mind, torturing her with remorse, 
filling her with foreboding lest through this that 
she had done some unforeseen evil should befall her 
father which would lay upon her conscience for ever. 

She had tried to do right, yet the doing of it had 
but brought her suffering. 

“ As to who’s bought the mortgage I shall learn 
that on Thursday,” Thias told his daughter, for 
Thursday was the day upon which he was to be paid 
the amount due to him and in return execute a 
re-assignment to Eastwood. 

But when Thursday came the cheque he received 
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was drawn by Eastwood’s lawyer—who happened 
also to be Dick Wade’s—so that Thias got no nearer 
to the solution of the problem as to who was the 
actual provider of the money. Also was he in doubt 
as to whether Eastwood had sold his equity of re- 
demption or merely paid off one charge by another. 

After Thias had been paid off there only remained 
to be completed the transference of the property 
from Eastwood to Dick Wade. Before this was done 
Dick Wade rode over to Barsland one afternoon, 
and, having left his horse in charge of Mat White of 
the Moorcock Inn, who made boast in large letters 
inscribed over the entrance to a back yard of pro- 
viding “‘ Good Stabelling,” he walked across to the 
office of Barsland Mills and enquired of a clerk for 
Mr. Esholt. 

When the clerk announced the visitor’s name to his 
master it flashed across the latter’s mind that Dick 
Wade might possibly be paying him this visit for 
the purpose of asking him for his daughter’s hand, 
and he suddenly felt “‘ cornered.” 

The time when he would have liked no man better 
than Dick Wade as a husband for Sybil had gone 
by. It was the Wades who had sold his friendship 
for a handful of silver. Then he thought of Sybil. 
Sybil had grown much closer to him this past year. 
Was he justified in denying her, giving her no “ say ”’ 
in the matter ? If things continued to go on as they 
were doing there would be very little for Sybil when 
he died, and that time, he had thought lately, would 
not be very long delayed. The Wades were wealthy 
Then he thought of their dealings with Thias 
and the transference of their trade to the man who 
owed everything to him and in return was stealing 
his “makes ’’ and encompassing his ruin; and so 
thinking his thoughts turned to bitterness. . No, not 
at any price would he have a Wade as a son-in-law. 

So that when Dick came into the room he found 
but a chill reception awaiting him. Although his 
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host rose and shook hands and invited him to sit 
down there was yet an unmistakable coldness in his _ 
welcome. Dick took the chair indicated for him and 
plunged at once into the business which had 
occasioned his visit; and the mill-owner soon dis- 
covered that far from asking a favour his visitor 
had come to offer one. For Dick having heard from 
Eastwood that Michael Esholt had tried to buy his 
farm, had come to offer it to him for the same price 
which he, Dick, had given for it. 

Esholt thanked him for his offer, then sat for 
some time silent, his elbow resting on the desk, his 
eyes shaded by his hand. It was Dick who next 
spoke : 

“ Tf you wished to purchase the farm from East- 
wood for some particular reason, Mr. Esholt, I mean 
for the purpose of boring for water there, you are at 
full liberty to try before completing the purchase. 
Pll take it back from you at the same price any time. 
It’s no use buying a pig in a poke.” 

“ Doesn't it seem rather a one-sided arrangement,”’ 
said Esholt, ‘‘ heads I win, tails you lose.” 

“Not a bit. You see Eastwood was our farm 
man at Oakshaw, he was my chief friend as a boy. 
_I want to secure him on the farm for his life—after 
that it doesn’t matter as he has no children. And 
TPve promised him he shan’t be turned out. I ought 
to have told you that oe but I know you 
wouldn’t turn him out.” 

Esholt left his desk and came and stood on the 
hearthrug by Dick’s chair. “‘ As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “if I took the farm from you I should not 
be buying such a pig in a poke as you perhaps 
think. I had an expert over to view it. He had 
helped to sink the well at Hazelgrave Mill which 
dried up ours. He said the water was there without 
a doubt ; and that is why I tried to buy the place. 
What made you think it was there ? ” 

“I knew that Tempest wanted to get hold of it.” 
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And Dick related the visit of Thias to his father’s 
warehouse after the generous birthday celebration. 

““T see, so you’ve done this thing for me,” said 
the elder man, and though Dick began some protest 
about wanting an investment and ensuring Eastwood 
in his occupancy of the farm, he continued : 

“Well, ’'m going to take this favour from you 
since you're generous enough to offer it. It is very 
generous and it means a great deal to me, a very 
great deal. When aman has spent his life on a thing 
and sees it all going away at the last * 

He broke off abruptly and leant against the 
chimneypiece with his back to Dick, and Dick 
himself went and stood by the window. There he 
remained for some time apparently engrossed in 
some papers he took from his pocket. 

Presently Esholt resumed the conversation, and 
Dick showed him the draft agreement for the sale 
of the farm. 

“ Your name must, of course, be substituted for 
mine,” he said ; “ I’ll see Eastwood about it.”” They 
sat discussing the business details until Dick rose 
to go. 

A few days later the matter was completed, and 
Michael Esholt became possessed of Hazelgrave. 
Farm. That same afternoon Thias, meeting his 
lawyer in Milforth, learnt that Michael Esholt was 
the man behind Eastwood who had paid off the 
mortgage and bought the equity of redemption. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
“WHAT I DID NOT WELL I MEANT WELL ”’ 


The sale of Eastwood’s farm to Michael Esholt 
was known in the village and debated in its assem- 
blies almost as soon as the transaction was completed. 
Nor had curiosity as to the reason for this purchase 
to rest unsatisfied, since no sooner had the farm passed 
into its new owner’s possession than boring operations 
commenced and proceeded, without intermission, to 
the accompaniment of much speculation as to the 
ultimate result thereof. 

Would the lost water be found, and if so, would 
the new well dry up Thias’s even as Thias’s had 
dried up the Esholts’, and what would be the 
ultimate outcome? These were the questions de- 
bated daily during the days when the work was in 
progress. And now public opinion as to the success 
or failure of the operations would incline to the one 
side and now to the other. 

Then at length it became known that the water was 
there, had risen well up in the boring, and that there 
only remained to be accomplished the installation 
of the new engine in the shed built for it near the 
well’s side in order to pump the water and send it on 
to the washing rooms at Barsland Mills. 

As the work neared its completion, as the boiler, 
the beam and cranks and other parts of the new 
engine were drawn up to Hazelgrave Farm by 
straining horses in wagons whose wheels cut deep 
into the roadway, it was as though the closing 
scenes in a great trial were being enacted, when 
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speculation reaches its zenith, excitement its fever 
heat, and the man in the street breathlessly awaits 
the verdict. 

The starting of an engine for the first time is always 
something of an event ina North Country mill. And 
so it came about that the owner of Barsland Mills and 
his son walked down to Hazelgrave Farm and started 
the new engine there for the first time. And, after 
that, speculation ceased, worsted by fact ; for men 
knew that Esholts had recovered the spring and that 
Thias Tempest’s well was dry. 

At this time Tempest went through the same 
experience as had previously fallen to his former 
master: The services of a firm of well-sinkers were — 
requisitioned and they sent men and machinery 
who increased the depth of the boring and started 
fresh ones, experimenting as they had formerly done 
at Barsland Mills and with like want of success. 
Then, having delivered a large quantity of yarn 
which had been scoured in reservoir water, Thias had 
it thrown back upon his hands as not being up to 
sample. Those who had placed orders with him 
importuned him for delivery and threatened him with 
actions for damages. Some of his yarn was being 
spun on commission, and he had entered into con- 
tracts for this which he was required either to carry 
out or to pay, and pay heavily, for cancelling. 
Meanwhile the building contracts were being pro- 
ceeded with and an army of men were at work on 
the erection of his new mill. 

These were the pressing difficulties of the present, 
and as for the future, that seemed hopeless unless 
he recovered the spring. Even if he could contrive 
to emerge solvent from his losses and to carry his 
business on as a small weaving mill as his predecessor 
had done, there would be little profit in it. True, 
when he first took over the business he had boomed 
the piece trade somewhat by taking the special | 
makes of Barsland Mills and applying to them new 
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left but smallest margin for profit, to the same firms 
as had formerly bought the Esholts’ goods. But 
after his immediate and financial success in the 
spinning trade he was not going to return to this. 
From the first he had bought Armitage’s mill with 
the intention of sinking a well and taking or sharing 
the Esholts’ lucrative yarn trade ; and owing to the 
fact, not foreseen by him, that his well had dried up 
the Esholts’ he had been able to do this with im- 
mediate large monetary success, no cutting of prices 
being necessary. No, the idea of relinquishing his 
yarn trade and contenting himself with a small 
weaving mill as Armitage had done he dismissed 
with a curse. What would once have appeared 
wealth to him was now contemptible poverty ; he 
was like the gambler who has won, the shark who 
has tasted human blood. 

And perhaps more than this, more than the greed 
of gain was the fighting spirit of the man. It was 
this spirit which dominated Thias so that often he 
would say to himself or to his daughter : 

“Tl never be bet by him; Ill find it or lose 
all I have ; I'll learn him yet.” 

“ Tt,” of course, referred to the water, and “‘ him ”’ 
to Michael Esholt ; and it will be seen that ‘‘ him ”’ 
predominated over “it ’’ in his thoughts. He never, 
indeed, thought of his loss without thinking of 
Michael Esholt as the cause of it, and his hatred grew, 
so that if he had lived in those days of feud and 
faction fight, which survived to times not so very far 
remote in the hill land of the North, it might have 
fared ill with Michael Esholt. As things were, 
however, victory undoubtedly rested with the owner 
of Barsland Mills; the time of his tribulation was 
over ; yarn orders had poured in from the Wades, 
from Thias’s own customers whom he was now 
unable to supply; the spindles which had stood 
silent so long were all humming now, humming as 
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they spun round and round, winding the thread 
around them, humming and growing fat. 

All this Thias knew as well as if he still walked 
round the rooms of Barsland Mills. It was 
brought home to him in the evening hours by the 
lighted windows of his rival’s mill, in all hours by 
the silence of his own machinery, in the hours when 
the mills loosed or commenced work by the thin 
attenuated driblet of workers who entered, or passed 
out from, his gates. Brought home to him—his 
downfall and the success of his rival—it was never 
absent from his thoughts. 

And it was his daughter to whom he unburdened 
his mind of these thoughts. With others he was 
close and secretive, but to her he unburdened him- 
self freely—if the term may be applied to those 
outbursts of his pent-up feelings, often violent and 
splenetic, in which he indulged. And every word 
that he uttered was acutest torture to her to whom 
it was spoken. 

If hell be the soul’s torture then had Zillah Tempest 
a foretaste of its pains, in those days. She remem- 
bered how, as a girl, before she went to the Scar- 
borough school she had fretted at the narrow 
life to which she was condemned, at her lack of 
opportunities for learning refinement ; then when she 
returned home how superior she had thought herself 
to those among whom she lived, and how utterly 
discontented she had been until Stephen came into 
her life. Even then she had fretted at distasteful 
habits of her father: his lack of refinement, his 
occasional outbursts of temper—making of those 
trivialities of life a trouble. How absolutely in- 
significant they all seemed now. Measured by her 
present distress, they seemed but the idle self-made 
troubles of an ignorant girl without knowledge of 
life or conception of its meaning—her ignorance 
only equalled by her conceit and ingratitude. It 
was this, her self-centred sufficiency, her conceit and 
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folly, which had led her into judging her father and 
betraying him to his enemy. What right had she 
had to take upon herself todo this? Only blind self- ~ 
sufficiency, pride, and vanity masquerading under 
the name of righteousness and mercy, could have 
impelled her to betray her father to whom her in- 
debtedness was too great for a life’s devotion to repay. 
For at that time in Barsland the obligation of parents 
towards the children they had brought into the 
world was little dwelt upon; rather the mere fact 
of having given them life with its alternatives of 
eternal bliss or everlasting damnation was taken to 
impose upon the offspring an unpayable debt of 
gratitude. This was the view of life in which Zillah 
had been brought up, the view which, as it seemed to 
her now, she had lost sight of in her wickedness, so 
that she had taken upon herself to turn and rend 
her father. Now, in this time of stress, it came back 
to her, causing her acutest agony, causing her to 
fulfil the commandment to pray without ceasing ; 
and her prayer ever was for her father, that God would 
aid him in his need and not let any further ill happen 
tohimthroughhersin. For there was ever the fore- 
boding of ill before her mind lest some still greater 
calamity shouldresultfrom thisthing that shehaddone. 

She grew thin and ill in those days, so that 
presently her father, pre-occupied though he was, 
noticed it, and told her that she must not take the 
trouble too much to heart, saying that whatever 
happened she had done well, since it was her designs 
which kept the looms at work now. And then 
Zillah had burst into tears. 

“Nay, what, we munnot have you ill,” he said, 
kindness and anxiety in his voice. “ It’s you that 
I’m doing it for and has done from t’ beginning. If 
it were only me I don’t know that I should trouble 
any more about it. 

But when Zillah in an agony of remorse besought 
him to trouble no more for her, assuring him that 
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she only longed for his happiness, that she cared 
nothing for wealth, he grew angry: 

‘“Tllleave off troubling when I’m t’ master on 
him, not afore, not for no one living, no one i 
Yet he remembered how ill she looked, and, thinking 
of this, he wrote one day to her aunt at Scarborough. 
And when in due course there came an invitation 
for Zillah to go to Scarborough he insisting upon her 
accepting it. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
A MEETING ON THE MOOR 


Shortly after Dick Wade’s visit to Barsland, 
Michael Esholt called at the Wades’ warehouse in 
Milforth and asked to see Hiram Wade. 

“Tve come to apologize,” he said, when he had 
been shown into the merchant’s private room ; “ I 
was in the wrong over that affair of the yarn buying 
when you got it from Tempest. You did quite 


right.” 
Wade came forward and grasped his hand. 
“Not another word!” he said. “I don’t know 


that you were not right. Dick said at the time that 
you were, and that we ought to have told you before 
dealing with Tempest; and I think we ought to 
have done. But if there’s no ill feeling on your side 
there’s none on ours. Eh, dear me, ill-feeling be- 
tween two old men like you and I who’ve known 
each other all our lives—there hadn’t need to be. 
It can’t be so very long now for us who are getting 
on before the great parting comes. Let us hold 
together while we may. Sometimes when I think 
we shall so soon have to leave this business and 
money-making, we spend our lives fighting about, 
I wonder is it worth while.” 

There were men in Milforth who said that Hiram 
Wade was a mere business machine who thought of 
nothing but his business. Yet in his case, as in that 
of the man he addressed, there were chords in his. 
being which responded to other emotions than those 
of profit and loss, and as these two men of the mart 
grasped hands each saw the other in blurred outline. 
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So it came about that the breach between the two 
families was healed, that Dick resumed his rides over 
to Barsland, and that presently Sybil and Stephen 
were invited to stay with the Wades at that new 
place, the purchase of which had made such a large 
hole into Bertha’s prospective fortune. It was Dick 
who rode over to Barsland one afternoon, and 
brought them his mother’s invitation. 

“Give you better shooting there than at Oakshaw, 
Stevie. We’ve only shot one bit of the moor and 
shan’t touch the partridges till you come,” said 
Dick, for it was the eve of September and the Wade’s 
estate provided both grouse and partridge shooting. 
“We shan’t have Anthony just yet ; he’s got some 
work that keeps him in London though it’s the 
vacation. Well, he won’t be much loss as a shot, 
willhe?”’ And he began to explain the programme 
he had planned for them until Stephen interrupted, 
protesting his inability to participate, alleging that 
his father was still far from well and he, Stephen, 
was doing some of his work. But Dick would have 
none of it : 

“ Tsay, we are getting important when we can’t get 
away,’ he laughed; and when Stephen still persisted 
in his refusal, alleging pressure of work, he protested 
that he couldn’t get on without him, so that presently 
Stephen accepted, although in spite of his protest 
he imagined Dick would get on very well if only 
Sybil were among the guests. 

Nor, in truth, was it on account of business that 
Stephen had declined. He was reluctant to leave 
home for another reason. Since his meeting with 
Zillah at Scar Brow they had had no long talk 
together. Nowand then they had met in the village 
street but never exchanged more than a few words. 
Well, that had been part of their compact: she had 
dismissed him and he had accepted his dismissal, but 
he had told her he should return to claim her when 
it became possible for him to do so, 
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And then came the purchase of Hazelgrave Farm, 
followed by the recovery of the spring and the_ 
return of prosperity ; and with the recovered pros- 
perity there seemed to be a distinct improvement 
in his father’s health; in place of being sunk in 
gloom he was bright, almost cheerful, restored 
contentment had replaced unhappiness; and it 
seemed to Stephen that the time of his probation 
was drawing to aclose. That he still hesitated was 
owing to his father’s health, for despite his increased 
cheerfulness he still looked frail and ill, and was 
subject to attacks of giddiness. Stephen dreaded 
to put to him the question, dreaded the scene he felt 
would follow. Meanwhile the weeks passed and he 
never saw Zillah, never met her by chance as he had 
formerly done in the village. It was as if she avoided 
him purposely. Then one day when riding across 
the moor he saw her sketching there. 

He sprang off his horse and led it across the 
heath towards where she was. 

“Do you know how long it is since we met? ”’ 
he asked, smiling in his joy. “‘ You don’t know how 
I have been longing to see you.” 

He held her hand trying to look into her eyes. 
But Zillah drew her hand away, nor did she meet 
his look, or respond to his mood—taking up her 
sketching things she began to walk back. He led 
his horse, walking by her side. 

“Zillah, aren’t you glad to see me?”’ he cried. 
“| don’t deserve that you should be, but I hoped. 
Hope is what I’ve had to live on since you sent me 
away from you here on the moor. Now I want 
something more, I want you es 

“ Oh, you must knowit’s impossible ; it can never 
be.” 

“But why? Why is it impossible?” he asked 
in wonderment ; for this refusal was quite different 
to the one he had met with on Scar Brow. Then it 
had been one of tender regret by no means pre- 
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cluding all hope in the future. Now she spoke in 
obvious distress, nor did her words or the tone in 
which they were uttered hold promise of any hope. 
The flush which excitement had brought to her 
cheeks when first Stephen had spoken to her had 
left them, and looking at her he saw how thin 
and pale she had grown, saw that she looked ill. 

“ Zillah, how thin you have grown and pale. 
Have you been ill, dearest, and I never knew it? 
Had I known I would have come to you from 
the ends of the earth ” He spoke as lovers 
speak. 

“Please don’t, Stephen. It is impossible ; it was 
impossible from the beginning. Your father said 
so. We ought to have accepted that.” 

“ But why? Why, if we cared for each other ? ”’ 

“ Tf we did, but then She broke off abruptly 
leaving unspoken the reproach suffering had brought 
to her lips—that if he had really cared for her he 
would have stood by her at the first and that this 
misery would never have come to her. 

“Tf we did! You know we did, yes, you as well 
as I. Love, what is the matter? What have I 
done? Tell me that I may undo it.” 

Undo it! There came into her mind some half- 
remembered lines she had once read— 


“‘ Words once said 
Not even God Himself can render dead.” 


“ How can we undo anything? If we could just 
undo things there would be no unhappiness in the 
world, would there ? ” 

“No, there are some things we can’t undo. I 
can’t undo loving you, and I wouldn’t whatever 
unhappiness it brought me. Darling, why should 
it bring me unhappiness ? Why shouldn’t it bring 
us both the greatest happiness on earth? Unless, 
indeed, you have ceased to love me, and I will only 
believe that if you tell me it is so.” 
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“ How can it ever bring happiness? Look what 
misery it has already brought.” 

“Yes, I know; that was all my fault. I hadn’t 
the courage worthy of you or I should have stood 
by you and let nothing come between us when once 
you had given me your love. But, dear, you forgave 
me that, and you are not going to take back your 
forgiveness now. Things are going better with my 
father, he will not refuse his consent now.”’ 

“Oh, it is all too late. Let us put it away and all 
the pain of it and try to forget it all. Even if your 
father would consent I know mine would never do 
so now whatever happened. He is proud, too, you 
do not know how he feels things.”’ 

“ But surely if it is for your happiness and if you 
love me still Tell me you still love me a 
little.” 

“How could I ever gain my happiness out of his 
unhappiness ? Don’t make it harder for me. It 
can never be.” 

And when they came to the outskirts of the 
village, to where a by-way led to her father’s cottage, 
Zillah held out her hand to say good-bye. 

“ Zillah, something has happened and you won’t 
tell me. Is that fairtome?’’ He looked into her 
eyes holding her hand, and it came to her to tell 
him all: it might be he would not blame her but 
would comfort her, hold her in his arms. Even so 
would she not be gaining her happiness from her 
father’s misfortune, making her treachery serve her 
ownends? The accusing thought chilled her heart, 
stayed the words on her lips. She drew her hand 
away. 

“Please say good-bye. Everyone is looking— 
see, two old women have stopped talking to look 
at us.” 

“ But, Zillah, I can’t let you go until you give me 
some promise.” 

“cannot.” 
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“ Well then, will you meet me again ? ”’ 

“T cannot. Please don’t ask.” 

“Then I cannot let you go. I must know. Will 
you write ? ”’ 

“Very well, I will write; but there is nothing 
more to know.” 

At least, she told him nothing more in the letter 
she wrote him except that she was going away for 
a long visit—where she did not say. Beyond that the 
letter merely reiterated that all must be over 
between them, and begged him to regard this as final. 

And that was the reason why some weeks later 
Stephen gave so tardy an acceptance to Dick Wade’s 
invitation. He had no intention of letting Zillah’s 
letter be the last word between them; he was 
awaiting her return that he might plead his cause 
with her, and he grudged going away lest she should 
return in his absence. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE FILLING OF THE CUP 


Now it happened as Stephen had foreseen: for a 
day or two after he and Sybil had gone to stay at 
the Wades’, Zillah returned home. 

If, as she assured her father was the case, the 
change had done her good, yet it had not given back 
to her that healthy vigour of former days. She was 
thinner, more fragile than formerly ; in manner more 
nervous, less confident. She was very quiet and 
gentle, this tall, handsome woman, who had once, 
perhaps, thought full well of herself and been inclined 
to despise those among whom her lot in life was 


cast. 

But if Zillah herself had derived no great benefit 
from her change, it seemed to her that this time of 
her absence had wrought a marked alteration in her 
father ; yet he declared himself to be as well as ever 
he was, and any enquiry as to his health evidently 
annoyed him. Nor did he actually seem to be ill, 
only he was more restless than formerly, his out- 
bursts of ill-temper were more frequent and violent, 
revealing the tension of his mind. And although 
he did not often make his daughter the victim 
of them she scarcely suffered less on that account ; 
perhaps, indeed, she suffered the more, since any 
marks of kindness he showed her only added to her 
remorse. 

For long together her father would sit in brooding 
silence, and whenever he spoke it was on the trouble 
concerning the mill water andihis hatred towards 
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his former employer. That hatred had obtained 
complete obsession of his mind. 

Again—and this became a cause of much anxiety 
to his daughter—Tempest, who had formerly scarce 
ever passed an evening away from home and always 
gone to bed at ten o’clock, now almost invariably 
spent his evenings at his mill office, only returning 
home after Zillah had gone to bed. On these 
occasions he took the key of the outer door with 
him and peremptorily forbade his daughter to sit 
up for him. At first she accepted her father’s 
explanation of these night visits to the mill as being 
on account of special work he had to do, but presently, 
when they continued with little intermission, it 
came to her that he went there to brood over his 
loss—the tension of his mind probably making 
solitude more congenial to him—and to drink. 

Yes, presently she was quite sure he went there 
to drink—to drown the trouble she had brought 
upon him. Once she had sat up for him. He was 
not absolutely drunk, but there could be no question 
he had been drinking heavily. He angrily ordered 
her off to bed, and she understood now why he had 
forbidden her to sit up for him. After that she 
never sat up for him, but would go to bed and lie 
awake and hear him mount the stairs with unsteady 
footsteps. And she thought not at all of the 
shocking vulgarity and depravity and sinfulness 
of drink, but only of her own sin: she had driven 
her father to this. This, it seemed to her, was the 
foreboding of evil that had possessed her mind, for 
this meant nothing else than her father’s utter 
ruin which she had caused. If his health became 
undermined and he died she would be his murderess. 

Zillah never thought of her own torture, to rebel 
against it. What punishment could be great enough 
for her? She had no thought of self-commiseration. 
She might, for all the pity she gave herself, have 
escaped scot-free. Yet was each waking hour a 
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torture to her, so that it seemed the cup of her 
misery must be full. : 

Yet her hour had not yet come. That came a 
few days later. 

On the evening of that day her father returned to 
his office as usual and presently Zillah went to bed 
and, what by no means always followed with her 
at that time, fell asleep. Yet the sleep was not 
that peaceful dreamless sleep she had once known, 
and awaking there was with her in that waking 
moment between sleep and consciousness a sense 
of dire calamity, the feeling that her father was 
near her, an agony inexpressible. Then she awoke 
fully, realised where she was, told herself that this 
horror was but some nightmare phantasm, some 
disordered imagining of the brain. The clock at the 
foot of the stairs struck one; her father then must 
have returned and gone to bed. She tried to sleep 
again, yet it was long before sleep came to her. 

She was sleeping when Mrs. Barker, who came 
each morning to Moorside Cottage, entered her room 
to tell her that her father was not in the house, that 
his bed had not been slept in. Did Zillah know 
where he was? And learning that she did not she 
rambled on: ‘“ I thought happen he’d been called 
away sudden, but as I’d heard nowt about it I 
thought it wor strange, and it ‘ud be t’ best way 
to come and ax you, as it worn’t like him to go away 
and say nowt i 

Zillah scarce heard her. She knew now that the 
evil she had dreaded had come to pass, knew that 
the curse had come upon her, and that nought could 
ever lift it from her again. Her father had not 
returned, and he never would return; she would 
never see him alive again. He was dead; he had 
died last night ; she knew it as certainly as if she 
had seen him die. 

When they told her later his body had been found 
in the well-boring at Hazelgrave Mill it brought no 
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accession of despair; she had had no hope to lose. 
He must have gone to look at the boring, at the work 
in progress there, and somehow missed his footing 
and fallen in. So men said, and the jury at the 
coroner’s inquest returned the verdict ‘Accidental 
Death.”” But Zillah, who had given her evidence 
dry-eyed and with outward calm, so that some 
said she thought too much of herself to grieve over 
much about her father—knew that if the immediate 
cause of her father’s death was due to an accident, 
the cause behind that was her treachery. 

It seemed to her that she was as guilty of his 
death as Judas was of Christ’s. She did not kill 
herself: to some that is not possible. Zillah did 
not argue about it, the thought never came to her. 
Perhaps unconsciously to herself the belief in which 
she had been brought up, that self-destruction is a 
deadly sin, precluded its entry into her mind. Yet 
right gladly would she have welcomed death, for 
how was she ever going to endure the hopeless years ? 
Many times as she knelt by the side of her father’s 
bed, upon which he lay so waxen and motionless and 
still, she prayed for death. 


The day of the funeral was a day of agony to her. 

Zillah knew that a large funeral and funeral 
feast would be expected for her father’s burial, and 
had she not known Mrs. Barker had soon informed 
her. For Mrs. Barker, who was well posted up in 
funerals, as became one who had buried two husbands 
with full honours, was assiduous in instilling into 
her her ideas as to what should be done. It was 
incomprehensible to her that Zillah would not enter 
into her plans for the funeral feast. She could in 
no wise understand it. The death of her husbands 
had certainly not affected her in that way. Their 
deaths had been, as deaths must always be, a little 
shock at the time ; but that was all. She had paid 
them all reverence, “buried them both with ham,” 
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as she sometimes expressed it—meaning thereby 
that ham had been provided at the funeral feasts. 
But after paying them this porcine honour she had 
resumed her ordinary train of life and thought very 
little more about them. Zillah’s grief was incom- 
prehensible to her. 

But although she could not understand it, there 
could be no mistaking its presence, she realised its 
overwhelming nature sufficiently to understand that 
for Zillah to take part in the festal side of the funeral 
ceremony was impossible. Reluctantly she acceded 
that there should be no funeral feast, no one should 
be invited to return to the house after the burial. 
There were wine and biscuits for such as cared for 
them when the guests assembled at the house ere 
the cortege started, but nothing further was provided. 
Zillah kept to her room, and Mrs. Barker did the 
honours, persuading the guests that a glass of wine 
‘would do them good, and explaining with regard to 
Zillah: “‘ Nay, she’s right upset, poor thing, she is 
so, eh, dear me,” and she accompanied this by that 
peculiar tongue-clicking which is meant to express 
sympathy. 

When at length everyone had looked on the face 
of the dead, and the coffin lid had been fastened on, 
Zillah crept downstairs. A minister offered up 
prayers, asking God to “bless Thy sorrowing 
daughter deprived of her earthly father’s loving 
guidance and constant care.” And then the virtues 
of that earthly father were dwelt upon, especially 
with regard to this loving guidance and constant 
care which were represented as having been, next 
to his religion, the guiding influence of his life. 
It was for his daughter, said the minister, that he 
had toiled ; for her that he had joyed in the day of 
his prosperity and sorrowed when the day of 
adversity came; for her that he had ever taken 
thought, endeavouring to supply the place both of 
father and mother. And then the minister dwelt 
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upon the help and comfort Zillah had ever been to 
her father in his home-life, even in his business life. 

“And now,” he concluded, ‘‘ in this hour of her 
tribulation, when the hand of affliction has been laid 
upon her so heavily she has this great consolation 
that she loved and cherished him May she take 
her burden to Thy mercy seat and leave it there, 
for Thou hast said, ‘ Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.’ ”’ 

Yet it seemed to Zillah that there could be no rest 
for her while life lasted. God in His infinite love 
might love the sinner, yet even He could not wipe 
out the sin that she had done, that would be with her 
through life. The promise that He will wipe away 
all tears from their eyes was not to be fulfilled in this 
world. 


CHAPTER: XLI 
THE FLEEING SHADOWS 


It was the dinner hour of the day after Thias 
Tempest’s funeral, and Michael Esholt walked home 
from his mill. 

The death of Matthias Tempest had not been 
without its effect upon him. Death gives scale to 
transient things: measured by it his pride seemed 
to Michael Esholt infinitely petty, and the quarrel 
between himself and his manager which had resulted 
from it, an evil thing. He was old and worn beyond 
his years ; he knew that he was nearing the end of 
his life’s woof, that soon the shuttle would throw 
the last thread across it, and that the web of his life 
would be finished. He was feeling faint and ill 
as he walked home, almost as he had done on that 
day when he had excited the compassion of Zillah 
Tempest so that she had betrayed her father’s 
secret to her own undoing. And on this day, 
as on that, he again met Zillah. She would have 
passed on, but he held out his hand. 

*«T should like to say how sorry I am for you in 
your trouble”’ he said. ‘“‘ Your father wasa great 
friend of mine through many years, and death ends 
all bitterness’ He looked at her, noting how 
grief had stricken her. 

“You have been through great trouble ;_ this 
has been a very sad time for you.’ 

«Then Zillah broke down, and he stood by pitying, 
helpless in the presence of her great sorrow; yet 
scarce comprehending. Only after they had parted 
and as he walked home did light suddenly come to 
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him, revealing that this grief of Zillah’s was not 
just for the loss of her father, but because she thought 
she had betrayed him, caused his ruin, and through 
his ruin his death. And now in his sudden en- 
lightenment he wondered that he had not seen this 
before, not realised how it must be with her. 

Only yesterday he had written to Sybil informing 
her of Tempest’s death, and now he wondered would 
Sybil guess how things were with Zillah ? Somehow 
he thought she would. But all the same he would 
write to her again, telling her of this meeting, of 
his surmise as to her remorse. For who could 
comfort her so well as Sybil? And as it was to 
Sybil that Zillah had confided, so it would be best 
for Sybil to tell her that her confidence had been of 
no effect, and that she was quite guiltless of causing 
her father’s death. 

Yes, to-morrow, he decided, he would write to 
Sybil. He would have written to-day, but to-day, 
after lunch, he was going to Milforth to see a doctor 
of great local reputation. It had been on his mind 
to do so for a long time past, but only now had he 
brought his courage to the sticking point. For 
he had grave fears about himself and in his 
heart he felt that to go to this Milforth doctor 
would be to have them confirmed, to have any hope 
taken from him, to hear the final sentence. 

He felt better after lunch. At lunch he drank 
Rhine wine, old wine of good vintage, for he was a 
judge of hock, and harboured no cheap and tart 
concoctions in his cellar. Hock was his favourite 
wine: it brought back to him that year of his youth 
which he had spent in the Rhine-land when he was 
twenty years old. He spoke a few words of German 
aloud as he rose from the table. There was no one 
to hear them as Emma the waiting-maid was not 
in the room, but they came pleasantly to his ears, 
fragrant with youth, recalling a summer’s day over 
forty years gone by. 
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So when presently the carriage was announced, 
and he drove off to Milforth, things looked almost 
bright to him, ills of less importance. He felt he 
could face the doctor’s sentence; and as for Zillah 
perhaps he had exaggerated her grief; but to- 
morrow he would-write to Sybil, and she could, 
if she liked, write to Zillah. 

When he had returned home thoughts of Zillah 
came into his mind again. At Milforth he had 
thought of himself, of the doctor’s verdict which 
had been even as he had known of foreknowledge. 
But now thoughts of the girl who had wished him 
well, whom he had never thanked, whose sufferings 
he had witnessed that morning, came to him and 
would not be driven away. He sat down to write 
to Sybil, but instead he wrote to Zillah, asking her 
as a favour to come and see him; for all at once 
he realised fully that this girl had sacrificed herself 
for him, realised what tortures of mind she might 
be undergoing. 

And presently Zillah came, a tall, slender figure 
in black, and sat with pale face under aureole of 
gold by the library fire. And there Michael Esholt 
thanked her for what she had tried to do for him, 
and through a storm of tears Zillah sobbed out her 
self reproaches and bitter remorse and pain. Then 
it was that he told her that she had had nought 
to do with his purchase of Hazelgrave Farm and all 
the events that followed, told her how Richard Wade 
had bought it, at last made her believe that if she 
had said nothing to Sybil he yet would have acquired 
it just the same. 

And when Zillah believed this her soul was freed 
from its agony and the pains of hell left her ; it was 
as though she awoke from nightmare to the morning 
sun. And presently when doubt came again, as 
it was: bound to do, and she cried that after all it 
was mere chance which had robbed her sin of its 
consequences, that intention was everything, and 
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that she was at least morally guilty, it was Michael 
Esholt who poured balm on her wounds, bringing 
healing and comfort to her soul. 

Presently Mrs. Thorpe entered the room and spoke 
in low tones to her master. The two left the room 
together, and Zillah sat on alone for ten—twenty 
minutes. Then the mill-owner returned. 

“My dear, Stephen is here. He only heard of 
your father’s death this morning, and it was only 
this morning that Sybil told him what we have just 
spoken about. He came to tell you what I have 
told you. May I send him to you?” 


THE END 
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THE ee oF Maprip. By A. de Beruete y Moret. With 48 
plates. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. By Basil de Selincourt. With 4o plates. 

Giotto. By Basil de Selincourt. With 44 plates. 

FRENCH PAINTING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By L. Dimier. 
With 50 plates. 

THE SCHOOL OF FERRARA. By Edmund G. Gardner. With 50 plates. 

Six GREEK ScuLprors. (Myron, Pheidias, Polykleitos, Skopas, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippos.) By Ernest Gardner. With 81 plates. 

TITIAN. By Dr Georg Gronau. With 54 plates. 

CONSTABLE. By M. Sturge Henderson. With 48 plates. 

PISANELLO. By G. F. Hill. With 50 plates. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Sir Charles Holroyd. With 52 plates. 

Mepi@vaL Art. By W. R. Lethaby. With 66 plates and 120 
drawings in the text. 

THE ScoTTIsH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By William D. McKay, 
R.S.A. With 46 plates. 

CHRISTOPHER WREN. By Lena Milman, With upwards of 60 
plates, 

CorreEGGIO. By T. Sturge Moore. With 55 plates. 

ALBERT DURER. By T. Sturge Moore. With 4 copperplates and 50 
half-tone engravings. 

SiR WILLIAM BEECcHEY, R.A. By W. Roberts. With 49 plates. 

Tue SCHOOL OF SEVILLE. By N. Sentenach. With 50 plates. 

ROMAN SCULPTURE FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE. By Mrs 
S. Arthur Strong, LL.D., Editor of the Series. 2 vols, With 
130 plates. 
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ArT, THE PopuLtar Liprary or. Pocket volumes of biogra- 
phical and critical value on the great painters, with very 
many reproductions of the artists’ works. Each volume 
averages 200 pages, 16mo, with from 40 to 50 illustrations. 
To be had in different styles of binding: Boards gilt, 1s. 
net; green canvas and red cloth gilt, 2s. net; limp lamb- 
skin, red and green, 25. 6a. met. Several titles can also 
be had in the popular Persian yapp binding, in box. 
2s. 6a. net each. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


BoTTIcELLI. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs Ady). Also in Persian yapp 
binding. 

RAPHAEL. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs Ady). Also in Persian yapp 
binding. 

FREDERICK WALKER. By Clementina Black. 

REMBRANDT. By Auguste Bréal. 

VELAZQUEZ. By Auguste Bréal. 

GAINSBOROUGH. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 

CRUIKSHANK. By W. H. Chesson. 

BLAKE. By G. K. Chesterton, 

G. F. Watts. By G. K, Chesterton. Also in Persian yapp binding. 

ALBRECHT DURER. By Lina Eckenstein. 

THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A, J. Finberg. Also 
in Persian yapp binding, 

HocartH. By Edward Garnett. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr Georg Gronau. 

HOLBEIN. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

RossETTI. By Ford Madox Hueffer, Also in Persian yapp binding. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

PERUGINO. By Edward Hutton. 

MILLET. By Romain Rolland. 

WATTEAU. By Camille Mauclair. 

THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By Camille Mauclair. 

WHISTLER. By Bernhard Sickert. Also in Persian yapp binding, 


Burns, Rev. J. Sermons in Art by the Great Masters. 
Cloth gilt, photogravure frontispiece and many illustra- 
tions. Cy. 8vo. 6s. Or bound in parchment, 5s. mez. 


—— The Christ Face in Art. With 60 illustrations in tint. 
Cr. 8v0, cloth gilt, 6s. Or bound in parchment, 5s. mez. 
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Bussy, Dorotuy. Eugéne Delacroix. A Critical Apprecia- 
tion. With 26 illustrations. New and cheaper re-issue. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Carotti, Giutio. A History of Art. English edition, 
edited by Mrs S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. In four 
volumes, with very numerous illustrations in each volume. 
Small cr. 800. 55. net each volume. 


Vol. I.—ANcIENT ART, 500 illustrations. 

Vol. II.—MIpDDLE AGES DOWN TO THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Vol. III.—TuE GoLpEN AGE. [Zn preparation, 
Vol. IV.—MopDERN TIMES, 


Lowy, EmManureL. The Rendering of Nature in Early Greek 
Art. With 30 illustrations. Cy. 8vo. 55. net. 


Maucuair, CAMILLE. Auguste Rodin. With very many 
illustrations and photogravure frontispiece. Smad/ 4/0. 
New and cheaper re-issue. 75. 6d. net. 


See also Popular Library of Art for other books by Camille Mauclatr. 


ASPINALL, ALGERNON E. The Pocket Guide to the West 
Indies. A New and Revised Edition, with maps, very 
fully illustrated. cap. 8v0, 55. net. 


Austin, SaraH. The Story without an End. From the 
German of Carové. With illustrations by Paul Henry. 
Sg. fap. 8v0. 15. 6a. net. 


BeLLoc, Hinarre. Verses. Large cr. 8v0o. 2nd edition. 
5s. met. 


and B. T. B. The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. New 
edition. 25ththousand. Sg. 440. 15. net. 


and B. T. B. More Beasts for Worse Children. New 
edition. Sg. 40. 15s. net. 

See also Readers Library and Shilling Series for other books by H. Belloc. 
Biron, H. C. “Sir,” Said Dr Johnson. Selections from 


Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” arranged under compre- 
hensive headings. Demy 8vo. 65. net. 
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BouRNE, GEORGE. Change in the Village: A study of the 
country village of to-day. Cr. 8vo. 55. met. 
See the Readers’ Library for other books by George Bourne. 


BROOKE, Stoprorp A. The Onward Cry: Essays and 
Sermons. Large cr. 8vo, with photogravure frontispiece. 
6s. net. 

See also the Readers’ Library and Roadmender Series for other 
books by Stopford Brooke. 

CHapmMaNn, Hucu B., Chaplain of the Savoy. At the Back 
of Things: Essays and Addresses. Cy”. 8v0. 55. et. 


CoLuieR, Price. England and the English, from an Ameri- 
can point of view. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Also a 
popular edition, with Foreword by Lord Rosebery. 
Lcap. 8vo0. 25s. 6a. net. 


—— The West in the East: A study of British Rule in India. 
Demy 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 


Coutton, G. G. From St Francis to Dante. A Historical 
Sketch. Second edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6a net. 


DuckwortH’s “Crown” Lisrary. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 55. net a volume. 

THe RusA’iyAT OF "UMAR KuHAYYAM (Fitzgerald’s 2nd Edition). 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Edward Heron Allen, 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. By 
Emile Boutroux. 

WANDERINGS IN ARABIA. By Charles M. Doughty. An abridged 
edition of ‘‘Travels in Arabia Deserta.” With portrait and 
map. In 2 vols. 

FoLK-LORE OF THE Hoty LAND: Moslem, Christian, and Jewish. 
By J. E. Hanauer. Edited by Marmaduke Pickthall. 

THE Nore-Booxs oF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited by Edward 
McCurdy. With 14 illustrations. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN, By F. W. Maitland. 
With a photogravure portrait. 

Tue Country Montu sy Montu. By J. A. Owen and G. S. 
Boulger. With 20 illustrations. 

SPINOZA: His Life and Philosophy. By Sir Frederick Pollock. 

THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. By Sir Leslie Stephen. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. James MILL. 
Vol. Il. JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Vol. III. Joun STuART MILL, 

CRITICAL Stupres. By S. Arthur Strong, With Memoir by Lord 

Balcarres, M.P. Illustrated. 
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Darwin, BERNARD, AND RouNTREE, Harry. The Golf 
Courses of the British Isles. 48 illustrations in-colour 
and 16 in sepia. Sg. royal 8vo. 215. net. 


De ta Mare, WALTER. The Three Mulla Mulgars. A 
Romance of the Great Forests. With illustrations in 
colour. Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


Doucuty, Cuas. M. Adam Cast Forth. A Poem founded 
on a Judzo-Arabian Legend of Adam and Eve. Cy. 8vo. 


45. 6d, net. 
—— The Cliffs. A Poetic Drama of the Invasion of Britain 
int9—. Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


—— The Dawn in Britain. An Epic Poem of the Beginnings 
of Britain. In six vols. Vols. 1 and 2, gs. met; Vols. 3 
and 4, gs. met; Vols. 5 and 6, 9s. net. The Set, 275. net. 


See also Crown Library for another work ly C. M. Doughty. 


Falconer, Rev. Hucu. The Unfinished Symphony. Cyr. 
8v0. 6s. 


FLAUBERT, Gustave. The First Temptation of St Anthony. 
A new translation by R. Francis. A fine edition on 
imit. hd.-made paper. Large cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


GraHaM, R. B. CUNNINGHAME. Charity. Cyr. 800. 6s. 
Faith. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Hope. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 


His People. Cv. 8v0. 6s. 


See also Readers’ Library and Shilling Series for other books by 
Cunninghame Graham, 


Hamitton, ALLAN McLane. The Intimate Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Hase.troot, F. K. H. The Divina Commedia of Dante 
Alighieri. Translated line for line in the terza rima of 
the original, with Introduction and Notes. Second 
edition, revised, corrected, and further annotated. Demy 
8vo. 125. net. 
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HeEapDLAM, CeciLt. Walter Headlam: Letters and Poems. 
With Memoir by Cecil Headlam. With photogravure 
portrait. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD. Mark Twain. <A Biography. 
With 8 photographs by Alvin Langdon Coburn. Large 
cr. 800. 55. net. 


Interpreters of Life and the Modern Spirit: Critical 
Essays. With a photogravure portrait of Meredith. C7. 
8v0. 55. met. 


Hitt, M. D., AnD WexBp, WILFRED Mark. Eton Nature- 
Study and Observational Lessons. With numerous 
illustrations. In two parts. 35. 6d. met each. Also the 
two parts in one volume, 6s. mez. 


Hammonp, Rev. JosEPH. Six Necessary Things for Chris- 
tians to Know. A Theology for the Plain Man. C~ 
8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Hupson, W. H. A Little Boy Lost. With 3o illustrations 
by A. D. McCormick. Sg. cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


See also Readers’ Library and Shilling Sertes for other books by 
W. Hl, Hudson. 


HvueEFFER, Forp Mapox. The Critical Attitude. Literary 
Essays. Sg. cr. 8vo. Buckram. 55. net. 


See also Readers’ Library and The Popular Library of Art for other 
books by Ford Madox Hueffer. 


—— HicH GERMANY: VERSES. Sg. cr. 8v0, paper covers. 
IS. néz. 


Hucues, Rev. G. Conscience and Criticism. With Fore- 
word by the Bishop of Winchester. Cr. 8v0. 55. mez. 


Hurtcuinson, T. Lyrical Ballads by William Wordsworth 
and S. T. Coleridge, 1798. With certain poems of 1798, 
Introduction and Notes. cap. 8vo. New and Revised 
Edition. With 2 photogravures. 35. 6d. et. 


JouBERT, JosEPH. Joubert: A Selection from His Thoughts. 
Translated by Katharine Lyttleton, with a Preface by 
Mrs Humphry Ward. C*. 8vo. 55. met. 
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Kroportkin, Prince. Ideals and Realities in Russian 
Literature. Critical Essays. By Prince Kropotkin. 
Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


Lanctois, Cu. V., AND SEIGNOBOS, Cu. An Introduction to 
the Study of History. Large cr. 8v0. 7s. 6d. 


Le GALLIENNE, RicHarD. Odes from the Divan of Hafiz. 
Freely rendered from Literal Translations. Zarge sg. 8vo. 
In slip case. 75. 6d. net. 


LEIGHTON, GERALD. The Greatest Life. Cr. 8vo. 55. met. 


LetHasy, W. R. Westminster Abbey and the King’s Crafts- 
men. With 125 illustrations, photogravure frontispiece, 
and many drawings and diagrams. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Westminster Abbey as a Coronation Church. _ Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


See also The Library 0) Art for ‘* Medieval Art” by W. R. Lethaby. 


LovELaAnD, J. D. E. The Romance of Nice. A Descriptive 
Account of Nice and its History. With illustrations. 
Demy 8v0. 6s. net. 


Lytton, THE Hon. Mrs NeEviILLeE. Toy Dogs and their 
Ancestors. With 300 illustrations in colour collotype, 
photogravure, and halftone. 470. 305. net. 


Mauarry, R. P. Francis Joseph the First: His Life and 
Times. By R. P. Mahaffy. Crown 8vo. 2:5. 6d. net. 


MaHOMMED, Mirza, AND Rick, C. Sprinc. Valeh and 
Hadijeh. Large sg. 8v0. 55. net. 


Mantzius, Kart. A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient 
and Modern Times. With Introduction by William 
Archer. In six volumes. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo. 10s. net each vol. 


Vol. I.—The Earliest Times. Vol. IIl.—Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. Vol. III.—Shakespeare and the English Drama of his 
Time. Vol. IV.—Moliére and his Time. Vol. V.—Great 
Actors of the 18th Century. Vol. VI.—Zx preparation. 
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Marczaui, Henry. The Letters and Journal, 1848-49, of 
Count Charles Leiningen-Westerburg. Demy 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 
net, 

MarjoraM, JOHN. New Poems. Jcap. 8vo. 25. net. 

Moore, T. SturceE. Poems. Sguare 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net 
a volume. 

THE CENTAUR’s Booty. 

THE RouT OF THE AMAZONS. 

THE GAZELLES, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Pan’s PROPHECY. 

To LEDA, AND OTHER ODES. 
THESEUS, AND OTHER ODES. 


Or, in one volume, dound in art linen. 6s. net. 


—— A Sicilian Idyll, and Judith. Cloth. 2s. ned. 
—— Mariamne. A Drama. OQ». bound. 2s. net. 
Nassau, R. H. Fetichism in West Africa: Forty Years’ 


Observations of Native Customs and Superstitions, 12 
illustrations. Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEVILL, RALPH, AND JERNINGHAM, C. E. Piccadilly to 
Pall Mall. Manners, Morals, and Man. With 2 photo- 
gravures. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


NEVILL, RALPH. Sporting Days and Sporting Ways. With 
coloured frontispiece. Demy 8v0. 12s. 6d, net. 


The Merry Past. Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 
With frontispiece in colour collotype. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


PawLowska, Yoi (Mrs Buckley). A Year. of Strangers. 
Sketches of People and Things in Italy and in the Far 
East. With copper-plate frontispiece. Demy 8v0. 55. 
net, 


PEAKE, Prof. A. S. Christianity, its Nature and its Truth. 
25th Thousand. Cr. 8vo0. 25. 6d. net. 


Puituipres, L. Marcu. The Works of Man. Studies of 
race characteristics as revealed in the creative art of the 
world. Cv. 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Piays, MopERN. Cloth. 25. net a volume. 


It 


THE REVOLT AND THE Escaps. By Villiers de L’Isle Adam. 


TRISTRAM AND IsEULT, A Drama, By J. Comyns Carr. 
THE SILVER Box. By John Galsworthy. 

Joy. By John Galsworthy. 

STRIFE. By John Galsworthy. 

Justice, By John Galsworthy. 

THE ELDEST Son. By John Galsworthy. 


THE LITTLE DREAM. By John Galsworthy. (15. 6d. xet.) 


THE PIGEON. By John Galsworthy. 


THE BREAKING PoINnT: a Censured Play. By Edward Garnett. 


THE COMING OF PEACE. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 


THE Storm. By Ostrovsky. Translated by Constance Garnett. 


THE FATHER. By August Strindberg. 
THE Dawn (Les Aubes). By Emile Verhaeren. 
THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By Margaret L. Woods, 


THE SECRET WoMAN. A Censored Drama. By Eden Phillpotts. 


The following may also be had in paper covers. 
1s. 6d. net a volume. 


Price 


TRISTRAM AND IsEULT. By J. Comyns Carr. (ager boards.) 


THE SILVER Box. By John Galsworthy, 

Joy. By John Galsworthy. 

STRIFE. By John Galsworthy. 

Justice. By John Galsworthy. 

Tue Expest Son. By John Galsworthy. 

Tue LitrLe Dream. By John Galsworthy. (15. 7e7.) 
THE PIGEON, By John Galsworthy. 


Tue SECRET WomAN. A Censored Drama. By Eden Phillpotts. 


Prays (Volume One). By John Galsworthy. Three Plays 
(Joy, Strife, The Silver Box) in one vol. Small sg. post 


8vo. 65. 


Prays (Volume Two). By John Galsworthy, Three Plays 
(Justice, The Little Dream, The Eldest Son) in one 


vol. Small sq. post 8vo. 6s. 


THREE Piays. By Mrs W. K. Clifford. (Hamilton’s Second 
Marriage, Thomas and tke Princess, The Modern Way.) 


In one vol. Sg. post 8v0. 6s. 
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READERS’ LIBRARY, THE. 


Copyright Works of Individual Merit and Permanent Value 
by Authors of Repute. 


Library style. Cv. 8v0. 


Blue cloth gilt, round backs. 


2s. 6d. net a volume. 


AvRIL. By Hilaire Belloc. Essays 
on the Poetry of the French 
Renaissance. 

Esto PERPETUA. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. Algerian Studies and Im- 
pressions. 

OBITER DictTa. By Augustine 
Birrell. First and Second Series 
in one volume. 

MEMOIRS OF A SURREY 
LaBourRER. By George Bourne. 

THE BETTESWORTH BooK. By 
George Bourne. 

STUDIES IN PoETRY. By Stopford 
A. Brooke, LL.D. Essays on 
Blake, Scott, Shelley, Keats, etc. 

COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN NuR- 
SERY RuyMEs. By Lina Ecken- 
stein, Essays in a branch of 
Folk-lore. 

ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. 
Critical Essays. By W. Everett. 

VILLA RUBEIN, AND OTHER 
SToRIES. By John Galsworthy. 

PROGRESS, AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

GREEN Mansions. A Romance 
of the Tropical Forest. By W. H. 
Hudson. 

THE PURPLE LAND. 
Hudson. 

THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

THE SOUL OF LONDON. 
Madox Hueffer, 


By W. H. 


By Ford | Essays ON DANTE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE. 
Ford Madox Hueffer. 


AFTER LONDON— WILD ENG- 


By 


LAND. By Richard Jefferies. 

AMARYLLIS AT THE Fair. By 
Richard Jefferies. 

Bevis. The Story of a Boy. By 
Richard Jefferies. 

THE HILLS AND THE VALE. 
Nature Essays. By Richard 
Jefferies. 


St AUGUSTINE AND HIs AGE. 


An Interpretation. By Joseph 
McCabe. 

BETWEEN THE Acts. By H. W. 
Nevinson. 

Essays IN FREEDOM. By H. W. 
Nevinson. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE, AND OTHER 
Essays. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
SocIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Sir Leslie 
Stephen. 

STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. First 
Series. Two Volumes. By Sir 
Leslie Stephen. 

STUDIES OF A _ BIOGRAPHER. 


Second Series. Two Volumes. 
By Sir Leslie Stephen. 
INTERLUDES. By Sir Geo. Tre- 
velyan. 
By Dr Carl 
Witte. 


““ Messrs Duckworth’s admirable Readers’ Library.” —Bookman. 


‘* A series which is well worth following. 
“ That excellent series. 
—Daily News. 


**In a class apart from cheap reprints . .. 


editions,” — The Manchester Guardian. 


Excellent reading.”—A theneum. 


The work of some of our most distinguished contemporaries.” 


as enjoyable to the most fastidious as first 
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REID, Stuart J. Sir Richard Tangye. A Life. With a 
portrait. New and Cheaper re-issue. Cyr. 8v0. _25. 6d. 
net. 


ROADMENDER SERIES, THE. The volumes in the series are 
works with the same tendency as Michael Fairless’s 
remarkable book, from which the series gets its name: 
books which express a deep feeling for Nature, and a 
mystical interpretation of life. cap. 8v0, with designed 
end papers. 25. Od. net. 


THE SEA CHARM OF VENICE. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

Macic CASEMENTS. By Arthur S. Cripps. 

THE ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. Also in imp lambskin, 
3s. 6d. Velvet calf yapp, 5s. met. Illustrated Black and White 
Edition, cv. 8vo, 55. met. Also Special Illustrated edition in 
colour from oil paintings by E. W. Waite, 75. 6a. met. Edition de 
Luxe, 15s. ez. 

THE GREY BRETHREN. By Michael Fairless. Limp lambskin, 
35. 6d. net. 

A MoperN Mystic’s Way. (Dedicated to Michael Fairless.) 

THOUGHTS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Selected by Edward McCurdy. 

Loneincs. By W. D. McKay. 

FROM THE ForEST. By Wm. Scott Palmer. 

PILGRIM Man. By Wm. Scott Palmer. 

VaGRoM MEN. By A. T. Story. 

LIGHT AND TWILIGHT. By Edward Thomas. 

REST AND UNREST. By Edward Thomas. 

Rost AcrE PAPERS: including Horee Solitarie. By Edward Thomas. 


Rouieston, T. W. Parallel Paths, A Study of Biology, 
Ethics, and Art. Cv. 8vo. 55. net. 


Rosen, Erwin. In the Foreign Legion. A record of actual 
experiences in the French Foreign Legion. Demy 8v0. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 35. 6d. met. 


SocIAL QUESTIONS SERIES. 


MAKERS OF OuR CLOTHES. A Case for Trade Boards. By Miss 
Clementina Black and Lady Carl Meyer. Demy 8vo. 55. net. 

SWEATED INDUSTRY AND THE MINIMUM WAGE. By Clementina 
Buack. With Preface by A. G. Gardiner. Cloth, crown 8vo. 
2s. net, 

WoMEN IN INDUSTRY: FROM SEVEN POINTS OF VIEW. With 
Introduction by D. J. Shackleton. Cloth, crown 8vo. 25. net. 

Tue WorKER’s HANDBOOK. By Gertrude M. Tuckwell. A hand- 
book of legal and general information for the Clergy, for District 
Visitors, and all Social Workers. C7. 8vo, 25. net. 
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Saints, THE. An entirely New Series of Lives of the Saints, 


in 


separate volumes. Cv. 8v0, scarlet art vellum, gilt 


lettered, gilt top, 25s. 6d. net each volume. 


Nn 


NNNNMN 
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. AMBROSE. By the Duc de Broglie. 

. ANTONY OF Papua. By the Abbé Albert Lepitre. 
. AUGUSTINE. By Prof. Ad, Hatzfeld. 

CajJETAN. By R. de Maulde la Claviére. 

. CuRysostom. By Aimé Puech. 

. CLoTiLpDA. By Prof. G. Kurth, 

. Dominic. By Jean Guiraud. 

FRANCIS OF SALES, By A. D. Margerie. 

. IenaTius oF Loyota. By Henri Joly. 

JEROME, By the Rev. Father Largent. 

. Joan or Arc, By L. Petit de Julleville. 

. JOHN VIANNEY: CURE D’ARS. By Joseph Vianney. 
. Louris. By Marius Sepet. 

Mary THE VIRGIN. By René Marie de la Broise. 
Nicuotas I. By Jules Roy. 

. Patrick. By l’Abbé Riguet. 

PETER FOURIER. By L. Pingaud. 

. TERESA, By Henri Joly. 

. THomMAs A BECKET. By Mgr, Demimuid. 

. THomas More. By Henri Bremond. 

. VINCENT DE PauL, By Prince Emmanuel de Broglie, 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THE SAINTS. By Henri Joly. 


DuckKworTH’s SHILLING NET SERIES. Cloth, cr. 8vo. 


CALIBAN’S GUIDE TO LETTERS. By Hilaire Belloc. 
SouTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By W. H. Hudson. 
STORIES FROM DE MAUPASSANT. 

Success. By R. B, Cunninghame Graham. 


SMALLEY, GEorcE W, Anglo-American Memories. With a 
photogravure frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
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SPIELMANN, Mrs M. H., and WitHEeLm, C. The Child of 
the Air. A Romantic Fantasy. Illustrated in colour 
and inline. Sg. cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


Stupies In THEOLocy. A New Series of Handbooks, being 
aids to interpretation in Biblical Criticism for the use of 
the Clergy, Divinity Students, and Laymen. Cv. 8v0. 
2s. 6d. net a volume. 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Arthur 
Samuel Peake, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis and Dean of 
the Faculty of Theology, Victoria University, Manchester. 


FAITH AND ITS PsycHOLOGY. By the Rev. William R. Inge, D.D., 
Dean of St Paul’s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. By the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, 
D.Litt. (Oxon.), D.C.L. (Durham), F.B.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics in the Theological College of the United 
Free Church, Glasgow. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By the Rev. William 
Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of Ely. Formerly 
Lecturer on Economic History to Harvard University. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT BEFORE Kant. By A. C. McGiffert, Ph.D., 
D.D., of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT TO THE REFORMATION. By Herbert B. Work- 
man, D,Litt., Principal of the Westminster Training College. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT SINCE Kant. By Edward Caldwell Moore, 
D.D: 


THE CHRISTIAN Hore. By W. Adams Brown, D.D. 


VauGHAN, Hersert M. The Last Stuart Queen: Louise 
Countess of Albany. A Life. With illustrations and 
portraits. Demy 8v0, 16s. net. 


WaerN, Cecilia. Medieval Sicily. Aspects of Life and 
Art in the Middle Ages. With very many illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
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NOVELS AND STORIES 
Anonymous. The Diary of an English Girl. C7. 8vo. 6s. 


Bong, Davip W. The Brassbounder. A tale of seamen’s 
life in a sailing ship. With illustrations by the Author. 
Cr. 8vo. 65 


BonE, GERTRUDE. Provincial Tales. With frontispiece by 
Muirhead Bone. C7. 8v0. 6s. 


Bong, MurrHEAD and GERTRUDE. Children’s Children. A 
Tale. With 60 drawings by Muirhead Bone. Large 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. [Vellum Edition, limited to 250 
copies, signed and numbered. 255. ze?.] 


BROOKFIELD, CuHas. H. Jack Goldie: the Boy who knew 
best. Illustrated by A. E. Jackson. C*». 8v0. 55. 


Brown, VINCENT. A Magdalen’s Husband. A Novel. 
Fourth Impression. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Dark Ship. A Novel. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 
The Disciple’s Wife. A Novel. Cv. 8v0. 65. 
The Sacred Cup. A Novel. Cr. 800. 6s. 


CLirFoRD, Mrs W. K. Woodside Farm. A Novel. Cy. 
8vo. 6s. 
See also Duckworth’s Two Shilling Net Novels. 


CaLTHROP, Dion CLayTon. King Peter. A Novel. Witha 
Frontispiece. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 


See also Duckworth’s Two Shilling Net Novels for another book by 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. 


Davirs, W. H. Beggars. Personal Experiences of Tramp 
Life. CH 8077-05: 


— —— A Weak Woman. A Novel. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 


The True Traveller. A Tramp’s Experiences. Cy. 
8vo. 65. 
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Davis, RicHarD Harpinc. Once upon a Time. Stories. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Man who could not Lose. Stories. Illustrated. 


DopcgE, JANET. Tony Unregenerate. A Novel. Cr. 8v0. 
6s. 


DRAKE, Maurice. Wrack. A Tale of the Sea. Cr 8vo. 
6s. 


East, H. Cutayton. The Breath of the Desert. A Novel of 
Egypt. C7 8vo. 6s. 


Focazzaro, ANTONIO. The Poet’s Mystery. A Novel. Czy. 
8vo. 6s. 


ForsEs, Lapy HELEN. It’s a Way they have in the Army. 
A Novel. Cyr. 8v0. 6s. 


The Bounty of the Gods. A Novel. 
The Polar Star. A Novel. C7 8vo. 6s. 


GarsHin, W. The Signal, and other Stories. Translated 
from the Russian. 


Gtyn, Evinor. Beyond the Rocks. A Love Story. C*~. 
8vo. 6s. Also an edition in paper covers. 15. net. 


—— Halcyone. A Novel. C7. 8v0. 6s. 


His Hour. A Novel. With a photogravure frontis- 
piece. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cv. 8vo, 6s. Also an edition in paper 
covers, 15S. net, 


Reflections of Ambrosine. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


See also Duckworth’s Two Shilling Net Novels. 
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Guyn, Exinor. Three Weeks. A Romance. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 


The Visits of Elizabeth. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. -C7. Svar 165. 


Elizabeth Visits America. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. C7. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Duckworth’s Two Shilling Net Novels. 


The Damsel and the Sage: A Woman’s Whimsies. 
Square 8v0o. 55S. net. 


Sayings of Grandmamma. From the Writings of 
Elinor Glyn. cap. 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Persian yapp. 25. 6d. net. Also in parchment. ts. net. 


The Reason Why. With Frontispiece in Colour. 


Cr: 800. OS: 
Gorkxy, Maxim. The Spy. A Tale. By Maxim Gorky. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Twenty-six Men and a Girl. Stories. Cy. 8vo. 
Cloth. 2s. net. 


Hayter, ApRiAN. ‘The Profitable Imbroglio. A Tale of 
Mystery. C7. 8v0. 6s. 


HotmeEs, ARTHUR H. Twinkle. A Novel. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 


Hor ick, JittiE. A String of Beads. A Tale. Illustrated 
in Colour. C7. 8vo. 6s. 


Jounson, Cecit Ross. The Trader: A Venture in New 
Guinea. A Novel. Cry. 8v0. 6s. 


Le Sacz, A. B. In the West Wind. A Cornish Novel. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


MarTINDALE, ELIZABETH. Margaret Hever. A Novel. Cy. 
8vo. O65. 


Maup, CoNsTANCE ELIzABETH. No Surrender. A Novel of 
the Woman’s Movement. C7. 8vo. 6s. 
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Maupassant, Guy DE. Yvette, and other Stories. Trans- 
lated by A. G. Cy. 8vo0. 6s. 


See also Shilling Net Library for another volume of Maupassant. 


Napier, Rosamonp. The Faithful Failure. A Novel of the 
Open Air. Cx 8v0. 6s. 


——— The Heart of a Gypsy. A Novel. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 
Roserts, Heten. Old Brent’s Daughter. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 


“SHway Dinca.” Wholly without Morals. A Novel of 
Indo-Burman Life. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 


TCHEKHOFF, ANTON. The Kiss: Stories. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 


TRAVERS, JOHN. Sahib Log. A Novel of Regimental Life 
in India. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 


— [nthe World of Bewilderment. A Novel. Cx. 8vo. 6s. 


TyLez, E. S. The Witch Ladder. A Somerset Story. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


VaucHaN, Owen (Owen Rhoscomyl). A Scout’s Story. A 
Tale of Adventure. Illustrated. C7. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


Isle Raven. A Welsh Novel. Cx. 8vo0. 6s. 


— Old Fireproof: Being the Chaplain’s Story of Certain 
Events in the South African War. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Sweet Rogues. A Romance. C7. 8vo. 65. 


See also Duckworth’s Two Shilling Net Novels for another book by 
Owen Vaughan. 


DuCKWORTH’s SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS. 25. met. 


Tue Dance or Love. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
WoopsipEe Farm. By Mrs W. K. Clifford. 

THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. By Mrs R. S. Garnett. 
ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA. By Elinor Glyn. 
REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. By Elinor Glyn. 

THE SECRET Kincpom. By Frank Richardson. 

THE PRODIGAL NEPHEW. By Judson Bolt. 

VRONINA. By Owen Vaughan. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
A MotTor-Car Divorce. By Louise Hale. Illustrated. 
THE CRESTED Spas. By James B. Conolly. Illustrated. 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL 


Messrs DUCKWORTH & CO.’s Publications may be obtained 

through any good bookseller. Anyone desiring to examine a 

volume should order it subject to approval. The bookseller can 
obtain it from the publishers on this condition. 


The following Special Lists and Catalogues will be sent 


Post Free on request to any address :— 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 


A COLOURED PROSPECTUS OF NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ‘‘THE READERS’ LIBRARY” 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ‘‘THE LIBRARY OF ART” 
AND ‘“*THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART” 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ‘THE CROWN LIBRARY” 
A DESCRIPTIVE’ LIST OF ‘‘THE SAINTS SERIES” 
A LIST OF THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


AND FULL PROSPECTUSES OF ‘*THE ROADMENDER 
SERIES” AND “‘ MODERN PLAYS” 


DUCKWORTH & COMPANY 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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